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BOOK IV. 


CHAP. IX, 


Of the agricultural Syftems, or of thofe Syftems of 
political Economy, which reprefent the Produce 
of Land as either the fole or the principal Source 
of the Revenue and Wealth of every Country. 


[ne agricultural fyftems of political ceco- 
nomy will not require fo long an expla- 
nation as that which I have thought it 
neceffary to beftow upon the mercantile or com- 
mercial fyftem. 

Tuar fyftem which reprefents the produce of 
land as the fole fource of the revenue and wealth 
of every country, has, fo far as I know, never been 
adopted by any nation, and it at prefent exifts 
only in the fpeculations of a few men of great 
, Vou, III. B learning 
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Bo. * learning and ingenuity in France. It would not, 

teeny furely, be worth while to examine at great length 
the errors of a fyftem which never has done, an 
probably never will do any harm in any part € 
the world. I fhall endeavour to explain, hox- 
ever, as diftinctly as I can, the great outlines af.. 
this very ingenious fyftem. 

Mr. Corzert, the famous miniftercof Lewis 
XIV. was a man of probity, of great induftry 
and knowledge of detail; of great experience 
and acutenefs in the examination of publick ac- 
counts, and of abilities, in fhort, every way fitted 
for introducing method and good order into the 
collection and expenditure of the publick revenue. 
That minifter had unfortunately embraced all the 
prejudices of the mercantile fyftem, in its nature 
and effence a fyftem of reftraint and regulation, 
and fuch as could fcarce fail to be agreeable to a 
laborious and plodding man of bufinefs, who had 
been accuftomed to regulate the different depart- 
ments of publick offices, and to eftablifh the ne- 
ceffary checks and controuls for confining each 
to its proper fphere. The induftry and com- 
merce of a great country he endeavoured to re- 
gulate upon the fame model as the departments 
of a publick office; and inftead of allowing every 
man to purfue his own intereft his own way, upon 
the liberal ‘plan of equality, liberty and juftice, 
he beftowed upon certain branches of induftry: 
extraordinary privileges, while he laid others 
under as extraordinary reftraints. He was not 
only difpofed, like other European minifters, to 
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encourage more the induftry of the towns than ¢ HA P. 
that of the country ; but, in order to fupport the Copa 


induttry of the towns, he was willing even to de- 

refs and keep down that of the country. In 
ovdérto render provifions cheap to the inhabit- 
ants of the towns, and thereby to encourage ma- 
nufactyres and foreign commerce, he prohibited 
cea Fe the exportation of corn, and thus ex- 
cluded the inhabitants of the country from every 
foreign market for by far the moft important part 
of the produce of their induftry. This prohibi- 
tion, joined tothe reftraints impofed by the antient 
provincial laws of France upon the tranfportation 
of corn from one province to another, and to the 
arbitrary and degrading taxes which are levied 
upon the cultivators in almoft all the provinces, 
difcouraged and kept down the agriculture of 
that country very much below the ftate to which 
it would naturally have rifen in fo very fertile a 
foil and fo very happy a climate. This ftate of 
difcouragement and depreffion was felt more or 
lefs in every different part of the country, and 
many different enquiries were fet on foot con- 
cerning the caufes of it. One of thofe caufes 
appeared to be the preference given, by the infti- 
tutions of Mr. Colbert, to the induftry of the 
towns above that of the country. 

Ir the rod be bent too much one way, fays the 
proverb, in order to make it ftraight you muf 
bend it as much the other. The French ‘phi- 
lofophers, who have propofed the fyftem which 
reprefents agriculture as the fole fource of the re- 
venue and wealth of every country, feem to have 
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BOOK adopted this proverbial maxim; and as in the 
w—~-—» plan of Mr. Colbert the induftry of the towns 


was certainly over-valued in comparifon with 
that of the country; fo in their fyftem it feems! 
to be as certainly under-valued. 

Tue different orders of people who have ever’ 
been fuppofed to contribute in any refpect to- 
wards the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country, they divide into three claffes. 
The firft is the clafs of the proprietors of land. 
The fecond is the clafs of the cultivators, of 
farmers and country labourers, whom they ho- 
nour with the peculiar appellatien of the pro- 
ductive clafs. The third is the clafs of artifi- 
cers, manufacturers and merchants, whom they 
endeavour to degrade by the humiliating appel- 
lation of the barren or unproductive clafs, 

Tue clafs of proprietors contributes to the an- 
nual produce by the expence which they may oc- 
cafionally lay out upon the improvement of the 
land, upon the buildings, drains, enclofures and 

ther ameliorations, which they may either make 
or maintain upon it, and by means of which the 
cultivators are enabled, with the fame capital, to 
raife a greater produce, and confequently to pay 
agreater rent. This advanced rent may be con- 
fidered as the intereft or profit due to the propri- 
etor upon the expence or capital which he thus 
employs in the improvement of his land. Such 
expences are im this fyftem called ground ex- 
pences (depenfes foncieres). 

Tue cultivators or farmers contribute to the 


| annual produce by what are in this fyftem called 


the 
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the original and annual expences (depenfes pri- 
mitives et depenfes annuelles) which they lay 
out upon the cultivation of the land. The ort- 
ginal expences confilt in the inftruments of huf- 
in the ftock of cattle, in the feed, and 
th@ maintenance of the farmer’s family, fer- 
vants and cattle, during at leaft a great part of 
the firlkyear of his occupancy, or till he can re- 
ceive fome return from the land. The annual 
expences confift in the feed, in the wear and tear 
of the inftruments of hufbandry, and in the an- 
nual maintenance of the farmer’s fervants and 
cattle, and of his family too, fo far as any part 
of them can be confidered as fervants employed 
in cultivation. That part of the produce of the 
land which remains to him after paying the rent, 
ought to be fufficient, firft, to replace to him with- 
in a reafonable time, at leaft during the term of 
his occupancy, the whole of his original ex- 
pences, together with the ordinary profits of 
ftock ; and, fecondly, to replace to him annually 
the whole of his annual expences, together like- 
wife with the ordinary profits of flock. Thofe 
two forts of expences are two capitals which the 
farmer employs in cultivation; and unlefs they 
are regularly reftored to him, together with a 
‘reafonable profit, he cannot carry on his employ- 
ment upon a level with other employments; but, 
from a regard to his own intereft, muft defert 
it as foon as poffible, and feek fome other. That 
part of the produce of the land which is thus ne- 
ceflary for enabling the farmer to. continue his 
bufinefs, ought to be confidered as a fund facred 
B 3 to 
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to cultivation, which if the landlord violates, he 
neceflarily reduces the produce of his own land, 

and in a few years not only difables the farmer 
from paying this racked rent, but from paying 
the reafonable rent which he might otheryjfe 
have got for his land. The rent which prdj erly. 
belongs to the landlord, is no more than th; neat 
produce which remains after paying in the; Peon 
pleateft manner all the neceffary expences which 
muit be Bera laid out in order to raife the 
erofs, or the whole produce. It is becaufe the 
Jabour of the cultivators, over and above paying 
compleatly all thofe neceffary expences, affords 
a neat produce of this kind, that this clafs of 
people are in this fyftem peculiarly diftinguifhed 
by the honourable appellation of the productive 
clafs. Their original and annual expences are. 
for the fame reafon called, in this fyftem, pro- 
ductive expences, becaufe, over and above re- 
placing their own value, they occafion the annual 
reproduction of this neat produce. 


THE ground expences, as they are called, or 
what the landlord lays out upon the improve- 
ment of his land, are in this fyftem too honoured 
with the appellation of produétive expences. 
Till the whole of thofe. expences, together with 
the ordinary profits of ‘ftock, have een com- . 
pleatly repaid to him by the advanced rent which 
he gets from his land, that advanced rent ought 
to be regarded as facred and inviolable, both by 
the church and by the king; ought to be fubject 
neither to tithe nor to taxation. If it is other- 
wile, by difcouraging the iniprovement of Jand, 

the 
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the church difcourages the future increafe of her © iS 
own tithes, and the king the future increafe of 
is own taxes. As in a well-ordered ftate of 
things, therefore, thofe ground expences, over 

ve reproducing in the compleateft man- 
ner thdlr own value, occafion likewife after a cer- 
tain tirge a reproduction of a neat produce, they 
are in this fyftem confidered as produdtive ex-- 
pences, 


THE ground expences of the landlord, how- 
ever, together with the original and the annual 
expences of the farmer, are the only three forts 
of expences which in this fyftem are confidered 
as productive. All other expences and all other 
orders of people, even thofe who in the common 
apprehenfions of men are regarded as the moft 
productive, are in this account of things repre- 
fented:as altogether barren and unproductive. 

ArtiFicers and manufacturers, in particular, 
whofe induftry, in the common apprehenfions of 
men, increafes fo much the value of the rude 
produce of land, are in this fyftem reprefented 
as a clafs of people altogether barren and un- 
productive. Their labour, it is faid, replaces” 
only the ftock which employs them, together 
with its ordinary profits. That ftock confifts in 
the materials, tools, and wages, advanced to them _ 
by their employer; and is the fund deftined for 
their employment and maintenance. Its profits | 
are the fund deftined for the maintenance of their 
employer. Their employer, as he advances to 
them the ftock of materials, tools and wages 
neceffary for their employment, fo he advances 
7 B 4 to 
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BOOX to himfelf what is neceffary for his own mainte- 
nance, and this maintenance he generally pro- 
portions to the profit which he expeéts to make 
by the price of their work. Unlefs its price re-( 
pays to him the maintenance which he advape 
to himfelf, as well as the materials, tooks ard 
wages which he advarices to his workmen, t evi- 
dently does not repay to him the whole gxpence 
which he lays out upon it. The profits of ma- 
nufacturing ftock, therefore, are not, like the rent 
of land, a neat produce which remains after com- 
pleatly repaying the whole expence which mutt 
be laid out in order to obtain them. The ftock 
of the farmer yields him a profit as well as that 
of the mafter manufacturer; and it yields a rent 
likewife to another perfon, which that of the 
mafter manufacturer does not. The expence, 
therefore, laid out in employing and maintain- 
ing artificers and manufacturers, does no more 
than continue, if one may fay fo, the exiftence 
of its own value, and does not produce any new 
value. It is therefore altogether a barren and 
unproductive expence. The expence, on the 
contrary, laid out in employing farmers and 
country labourers, over and above continuing 
the exiftence of its own value, produces a new 
value, the rent of the landlord. [It is therefore 
a productive expence. 


MercanrTILe ftock is equally barren and un- 
productive with manufacturing ftock. It only 
continues the exfftence of its own value, without 
producing any new value. Its profits are only: 
the repayment of the maintenance which its em- 
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ployer advances to himfelf during the time that © HjA P- 


he employs it, or till he receives the returns of 

it. They are only the repayment of a part of 

ithe expence which muft be laid out in employ- 
o_it. 


ver adds any thing to the value of the whole 
annual%mount of the rude produce of the land. 
It adds indeed greatly to the value of fome par- 
ticular parts of it. But the confumption which 
in the mean time it occafions of other parts, is 
precifely equal to the value which ir adds to thofe 
parts; fo that the value of the whole amount is 
not, at any one moment of time, in the leaft 
augmented by it. The perfon wha works the 
lace of a pair of fine ruffles, for example, will 
fornetimes raife the value of perhaps a penny- 
worth of flax to thirty pounds fterling. But 
though at firft fight he appears thereby to mul- 
tiply the value of a part of the rude produce 
about feven thoufand and two hundred times, he 
in reality adds nothing to the value of the whole 
annual amount of the rude produce. The work- 
ing of that lace cofts him perhaps two years la- 
bour, The thirty pounds which he gets for it 
when it is finifhed, is no more than the repay- 
ment of the fubfiftence which he advances to 
himfelf during the two years that he is employ- 
ed about it.. The value which, by every day’s, 
month’s, or year’s labour, he adds to the flax, 
does no more than replace the value of his own 
confumption during that day, month, or year. 
At no moment of time, therefore, does he add 

| any 


=a any of artificers and manufaéturers ne- 
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BoOOxX any thing to the value of the whole annual 
‘ , amount of the rude produce of the land: the 
portion of that produce which he is continually 
confuming, being always equal to the value 

which he 1s continually producing. Th 
treme poverty of the greater part of the pf rfons: 
employed in this expenfive, though a ma- 
nufacture, may fatisfy us that the price @f their 
work does not in ordinary cafes exceed the value 
of their fubfiftence. It is otherwife with the 
work of farmers and country labourers. The 
rent of the landlord is a value, which, in ordi- 
nary cafes, it is continually producing, over and 
above replacing, In the moft compleat manner, 
the whole confumption, the whole expence laid 
out upon the employment and maintenance both 

of the workmen and of their employer. 

ARTIFICERS, Manufacturers and merchants, can 
augment the revenue and wealth of their fociety, 
by parfimony only; or, as it is expreffed in this 
fyftem, by privation, that is, by depriving them- 
felves of a part of the funds deftined for their 
own fubfiftence. They annually reproduce no- 
thing but thofe funds. Upnlefs, therefore, they 
annually fave fome part of them, unlefs they an- 
nually deprive themfelves of the enjoyment of 
iume part of them, the revenue and wealth of 
their fociéty can never be in the {maileft degree 
augmented by means of their induftry. Farmers 
and country labourers, on the contrary, may en- 
joy compleatly the wholc funds deftined for their’ 
own fubfiftence, and yet augment at the fame 
time the revenuc and wealth of their fociety. 
Over 
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Over and above what. is deftined for their own © HA P. 
fubfiftence, their induftry annually affords a neat wep 
produce, of which the augmentation neceffarily 
Augments the revenue and wealth of their fociety. 
is, therefore, which, like France or Eng- 
onfift in a great meafure of proprietors 
and cuffivators, can be enriched by induftry and 
enjoyma@gt. Nations, on the contrary, which,. 
like Holland and Hamburgh, are compofed 
chiefly of merchants, artificers and manufac- 
turers, can grow rich only through parfimony 
and privation. As the intereft of nations fo dif- 
ferently circumftanced, 1s very different, fo is 
likewife the common character of the people. In 
thofe of the former kind, one franknefs, 
and good fellowfhip, naturally make a part of 
that commen character. In the latter, narrow- 
nefs, meannefs, and a feifith difsofition, averfe 
to all focial pleafure and enjoyment. 

Tue unproductive clafs, that of merchants, 
artificers, and manufacturers, is maintained and 
employed altogether at the expence of the two 
other claffes, of that of proprietors, and of that 
of cultivators, They furnifh it both with the 
materials of its work and with the fund of its 
fubfiftence, with the corn and cattle which it 
confumes while it is employed about that work. 
The proprietors and cultivators finally pay both 
the wages of: all the workmen of the unproduc- 
tive clafs, and the profits of all their employers. 
Thofe workmen and their employers are proper- 
ly the fervants of the proprietors and cultivators. 
They are only fervants who work without doors, 

as 
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BO OR asmeniai fervants work within. Both the one and 

—ew the other, however, are equally maintained at 
the expence of the fame mafters. The labour 
of both is equally unproductive. It adds no- 
thing to the value of the fum total of 
produce of the land. Inftead of increaffag 
value of that fum total, it is a charge 4ad ex- 
pence which muft be paid out of it. 

THE unproduétive clafs, however, is not only 
ufeful, but greatly ufeful to the other two claffes. 
By means of the induftry of merchants, artifi- 
cers and manufacturers, the proprietors and cul- 
tivators can purchafe both the foreign goods and 
the manufactured produce of their own country 
which they have occafion for, with the produce 
of a much fmaller quantity of their own labour, 
than what they would be obliged to employ, if 
they were to attempt, in an aukward and unfkil- 
ful manner, either to import the one, or to make 
the other for their own ufe. By means of the 
unproductive clafs, the cultivators are delivered 
from many cares which would otherwife diftract 
their attention from the cultivation of land. 
-The fuperiority of produce, which, in confe- 
quence of this undivided attention, they are en- 
abled to raife, is fully fufficient to pay the whole 
expence which the maintenance and employment 
of the unproductive clafs cofts either the pro- 
prietors, or themfelves. The induftry of mer- 

. chants; artificers, and manufacturers, thaugh in 
its own nature altogether unproductive, yet con- 
tributes in this manner indirectly to increafe the 
produce of the land. It increafes the productive 

powers 
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powers of productive labour, by leaving it at © FAP 
liberty to confine itfelf to its proper employ- 
ment, the cultivation of land; and the plough 
goes frequently the eafier and the better by means 
labour of the man whofe bufinefs is moft 
€mot@ from the plough. 

Ir din never be the intereft of the proprietors 
and cultivators to reftrain or to difcourage in any. 
refpect the induftry of merchants, artificers and 
manufacturers. The greater the liberty which 
this unproductive clafs enjoys, the greater will 
be the competition in all the different trades 
which compofe it, and the cheaper will the other 
two Claffes be fupplied, both with foreign goods 
and with the manufactured produce of their own 
country. 

Ir can never be the intereft of the unproduc- 
tive clafs to opprefs the other two claffes. It is 
the furplus produce of the land, or what remains 
after deducting the maintenance, firft, of the 
cultivators, and afterwards, of the proprieters, 
that maintains and employs the unproductive 
clafs. The greater this furplus, the greater muft 
likewife be the maintenance and employment of 
that clafs. The eftablifhment of perfect juftice, 
of perfect liberty, and of perfect equality, is the 
very fimple fecret which moft effectually fecures 
the higheft degree of profperity to all the three 
clafies. 

THE merchants, ‘artificers, and manufacturers 
of thofe mercantile ftates which, like Holland 
and Hamburgh, confift chiefly of this unpro- 
ductive clafs, are in the fame manner maintained 
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altogether at the expence of the 
proprietors and cultivators of land. The only 
difference is, that thoie proprietors and cultiva- 
tors are, the greater part of them, placed at 
a moft inconvenient diftance from tk 
chants, artifcers, and manufacturers who: 
fupply with the materials of their work and the 
fund of their fubfiftence, are the inhabicants of 
other countries, and the subjects of other govern- 
ments. 


Sucn mercantile ftates, however, are not only 
ufeful, but greatly ufeful to the inhabitants of 
thofe other countries. They fill up, in fome 
meafure, a very important void, and fupply the 
place of the merchants, artificers and manufac- 
turers, whom the inhabitants of thofe countries 
ought to find at home, but whom, from fome 
defect in their policy, they do not find at home. 


Ir can never be the intereft of thofe landed 
nations, if I may call them fo, to difcourage or 
diftrefs the induftry of fuch mercantile ftates, by 
impofing high duties upon their trade, or upon 
the commodities which they furnifh, Such 
duties, by rendering thofe commodities dearer, 
could ferve only to fink the real value of the 
furplus produce of their own land, with which, 
or, what comes to the fame thing, with the price 
of which thofe commodities are purchafed. 
Such duties could ferve only to difcourage the 
increafe of that {urplus produce, and confequent- 
ly the improvenrent and cultivation of their own 
land. The moit effectual expedient, on the con- 
trary, for raifing the value of that furplus pro- 

duce, 
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duce, for encouraging its increafe, and confe- 
quently the improvement and cultivation of their 
own land, would be to allow the moft perfec 
freedom to the trade of all {ich mercantile na- 
tions. 


Kis perfect freedom of trade would even be 
the njoft effectual expedient for fupplying them, 
in dix time, with all the artificers, manufac- 
turers and merchants, whom they wanted at 
home, and for filling up in the propereft and 
moft advantageous manner that very important 
void which they felt there. 


Tue continual increafe of the furplus produce 
of théir land, would, in due time, create a 
greater capital than what could be employed 
with the ordinary rate of profit in the improve- 
ment and cultivation of land; and the furplus 
part of it would naturally turn itfelf to the em- 
ployment of artificers and manufacturers at home. 
But thofe artificers and manufacturers, oe at 
home, both the materials of their work and the 
fund of their fubfiftence, might immediately, 
even with much lefs art and fkill, be able to 
work as cheap as the like artificers and. manu- 
facturers of fuch mercantile ftates, who had both 
to bring from a great diftance. Even though 
from. want of art and fkill, they might not fer 
{ome time be able to work as cheap, yet, finding a 
market at home, they might be able to fell their 
work there as cheap as that of the artificers and 
manufacturers of fuch mercantile ftates, which 
could not be brought to that market but from fo 
great a diftance ; and as their art and {kill im- 

proved, 
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BOOK proved, they would foon be able to fell it 
"cheaper. The artificers and manufacturers of 
fuch mercantile ftates, therefore, would immedi- 
ately be rivalled in the market of thofe landed 
nations, and foon after underfold and juftled qur 
of it altogether. The cheapnefs of the martufac-. 
tures of thofe landed nations, in confequerce of 
the gradual improvements of art and {kill, 
would, in due time, extend their fale beyond the 
home market, and carry them to many foreign 
markets, from which they would in the fame 
manner gradually juftle out many of the manu- 
factures of fuch mercantile nations. 


Tuts continual increafe both of the rude and. 
manufactured produce of thofe landed nations 
would in due time create a greater capital than 
could, with the ordinary rate of profit, be em- 
ployed either in agriculture or in manufactures. 
The furplus of this capital would naturally turn 
itfelf to foreign trade, and be employed in ex- 
porting, to foreign countries, fuch parts of the 
rude and manufactured produce of its own 
country, as exceeded the demand of the home 
market. Inthe exportation of the produce of 
their own country, the merchants of a landed 
nation would have an advantage of the fame kind 
over thofe of mercantile nations, which its arti- 
ficers and manufacturers had over the artificers 
and manufacturers of fuch nations; the advan- 
tage of finding at home that cargo, and thofe 
{tores and provifions, which the. others were 
obliged to feek for at a diftance. With inferior 
art and {kill in navigation, therefore, they would 


be 
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be able to fell that cargo as cheap in foreign © fog 


markets as the merchants of fuch mercantile na- 
tions; and with equal art and fkill they would 
be able to fell it cheaper. They would foon, 
tfrevefore,; rival thofe mercantile nations in this 
branch, of foreign trade; and in due time would 
juftle them out of it altogether. 


\ 
Accorbinc to this liberal and generous: 


fyftem, therefore, the moft advantageous method 
in which a landed nation can raife up artificers, 
manufacturers and merchants of its own, is to 
grant the moft perfect freedom of trade to the 
artificers, manufacturers and merchants of all 
other nations. It thereby raifes the value of the 
furplus produce of its own land, of which the 
continual increafe gradually eftablifhes a fund 
which in due time neceéffarily raifes up all the 
artificers, rnanufacturers and merchants whom it 
has occafion for. 


Wen a landed nation, on the contrary, op- 
preffes either by high duties or by prohibitions 
the trade of foreign nations, it neceffarily hurts 
its own intereft in two different ways. Firft, by 
raifing the price of all foreign goods and of all 
forts of manufactures, it neceffarily finks the real 
value of the furplus produce of its own land, with 
which, or, what comes to the fame thing, with 
the price of which, it purchafes thofe foreign 
goods and manufactures. Secondly, by giving a 
fort of monopoly of the home market to its own 
merchants, artificers and manufacturers, it raifes 
the rate of mercantile and manufacturing profit 
in proportion to that of agricultural profit, and 

Vor. III, Cc confe- 
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BO OX confequently either draws from agriculture a part 
es of the capital which had before been employed 


in it, or hinders from going to it a part of what 
would otherwife have gone to it. ‘This policy, 
therefore, difcourages agriculture in two diffr- 
ent ways; firft, by finking the real value of its 
produce, and thereby lowering the rate of its 
profit 5 and, fecondly, by raifing the ‘rate of 
profit in all other employments. Agriculture is 
rendered lefs advantageous, and trade and manu- 
factures more advantageous than they otherwife 
would be; and every man is tempted by his own 
intereft to turn, as much as he can, both his 
capital and his induftry from the former to the 
latter employments. 


Tuoucn, by this oppreffive policy, a landed 
nation fhould be able to raife up artificers, 
inanufacturers and merchants of its own, fome- 
what fooner than it could du by the freedom of 
trade; a matter, however, which 1s not a little 
doubtful ; yet it would raife them: up, if one 
may fay fo, prematurely, and before it was per- 
fectly ripe for them. By raifing up too haftily 
one fpecies of induftry, 1c would deprefs another 
imore valuable fpecies of induftry. By raifing 
up too haftily a fpecies of induftry which only 
teplaces the ftock which employs it, together 
with the ordinary profit, it would deprefs a 
{pecies of induftry which, over and above re- 
placing that ‘tock with its profit, affords like- 
wife a neat produce, a free rent to the landlord. 
It would deprefs productive labour, by encou~ 


raging 
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aging too haftily that labour which is altogether © i P. 


barren and unproductive. 

In what manner, according to are fyftern, the 
fum total of the annual produce of the land is 
dittributed among the three claffes above men- 
‘tioned, and in what manner the labour of the 
unproductive clafs, does no more than replace 
the value of its own confumption, without in- 
creafing in any refpect the value of that fum 
total, is reprefented by Mr. Quefnai, the very 
ingenious and profound author of this fyftem, 
in fome arithmetical formularies. The firft of 
thefe formularies, which by way of eminence he 
peculiarly diftinguifhes by the name of the Oeco- 
nomical Table, reprefents the manner in which 
he fuppofes this diftribution takes place, in a 
itate of the moft perfeét liberty, and therefore of 
the higheft profperity ; in a ftate where the an- 
nual produce is fuch as to afford the greateft 
poffible neat produce, and where each clafs en- 
joys its. proper fhare of the whole annual pro- 
duce. Some fubfequent formularies reprefent 
the manner in which, he fuppofes, this diftribu- 
tion is made in different ftates of reftraint and 
regulation; in which, either the clafs of proprie- 
tors, or the barren and unproductive clafs, is 
more favoured than the clafs of cultivators, 
and in which, either the one or the other en- 
troaches more or lefs upon the fhare which ought 
properly to belong to this productive clafs. Every 
fuch encroachment, every violation of that na- 
tural diftribution, which the moft perfect liberty 
would eftablifh, muft, according to this fyftem, 

C 2 ~  neceffarily 
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BOOK neceffarily degrade more or lefs; from one year 


‘to another, the value and fum total of the an- 


nual produce, and muft neceffarily occafion a 
gradual declenfion in the real wealth and revenue 
of the fociety ; a declenfion of which the progrefs 
muft be quicker or flower, according to the de- 
gree of this encroachment, according as that 
natural diftribution, which the moft perfe& li- 
berty would eftablifh, is more or lefs violated. 
Thofe fubfequent formularies reprefent the dif- 
ferent degrees of declenfion, which, according 
to this fyftem correfpond to the different degrees 
in which this natural diftribution of things is 
violated. 


Some fpeculative ‘phyficians feem to have ima- 
gined that the health of the human body could 
be preferved only by a certain precife regimen 
of diet and exercife, of which every, the {malleft, 
violation neceffarily occafioned fome degree of 
difeafe or diforder proportioned to the degree of 
the violation. Experience, however, would feem 
to fhow that the human body frequently pre- 
ferves, to all appearance at leaft, the moft per- 
fect ftate of health under a vaft variety of differ- 
ent regimens; even under fome which are ge- 
nerally believed to be very far from being per- 
fectly wholefome. . But the healthful ftate of the 
human body, it would feem, contains in itfelf 
fome unknown principle of prefervation, capable 
either of preventing or of correcting, in many 
refpects, the bad effects even of a very faulty 
regimen. Mr. Quefnai, who was himfelf a phy- 
fician, 'and.a very fpeculative phyfician, feems to 

have 
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have entertained a notion of the fame kind:con- © nS P. 


cerning the political body, and to have imagined 
that it would thrive and profper only under a 
certain precife regimen, the exact regimen of 
perfect liberty and perfect juttice. He feems not 
to have confidered that in the political body, 
the natural effort which every man is continually 
making to better his own condition, is a prin- 
ciple of prefervation capable of preventing and 
correcting, in many refpects, the bad effects of a 
political oeconomy, in fome degree, both partial 
and oppreffive. Such a political oeconomy, 
though it no doubt retards more or lefs, is not 
always capable of {topping altogether the natural 
progrefs of a nation towards wealth and pro- 
fperity, and ftill lefs of making it go backwards. 
If a nation could not profper without the enjoy- 
ment of perfect liberty and perfec juftice, there 
is not in the world a nation which could ever 
have profpered. Inthe political body, however, 
the wifdom of nature has fortunately made ample 
provifion for remedying many of the bad effects 
of the folly and injuftice of man; in the fame 
manner as it has done in the natural body, for 
remedying thofe of his floth and intemperance, 


THE capital error of this fyftem, hawever, 


{eems to lie in its reprefenting the clafs of arti- 
ficers, manufacturers and merchants, as alto- 
gether barren and unproductive. The follow- 
ing obfervations may ferve to fhow the impro- 

priety of this reprefentation. 
First, this clafs, it is acknowledged, repro- 
duces annually the value of its own annual con- 
C 3 fumption, 


BE 
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5 W. x fmnpticn, and continues, at leaft, the exiftence 


of the ftock or capital which maintains and em-~ 
ploys it. But upon this account alone the de- 
nomination of barren or unproductive fhould 
feem to be very improperly applied to it. We 
fhould not call a marriage barren or unproduc- 
tive, though it produced only a fon and a 
daughter, to replace the father and mother, and 
though it did not increafe the number of the 
human fpecies, but only continued it as it was 
before. Farmers and country labourers, indeed, 
over and above the ftock which maintains and 
employs them, reproduce annually a neat pro- 
duce, a free rent tothelandlord. As a marriage 
which affords three children is certainly more 
productive than one which affords only two; fo 
the labour of farmers and country labourers is 
certainly more productive than that of mer- 
chants, artificers and manufacturers. The fupe- 
rior produce of the ane clafs, however, does not 
render the other barren or unproductive. 


SECONDLY, it feems, upon this account, alto- 
gether improper to confider artificers, manufac- 
turers and merchants, in the fame light as me- 
nial fervants, The labour of menial fervants 
does not continue the exiftence of the fund which 
maintains and employs them. ‘Their mainte- 
nance and employment is altogether at the ex- 
pence of their mafters, and the work which they. 
perform is not-of a nature to repay that expence, 
That work confifts in fervices which perith ge- 
nerally in the very inftant of their performance, 

does not fix or realize itfelf in any vendible 
4: _ commodity 
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commodity which can replace the value of their © 1 4 P. 
wages and maintenance. The labour, on the 
contrary, of artificers, manufacturers and mer- 

chants, naturally does fix and realize itfelf in 

fome fuch vendible commodity. It is upon this 

account that, in the chapter in which I treat of 
productive and unproductive labour, I have 

claffed artificers, manufacturers and merchants, - 
among the productive labourers, and menial fer- 

vants among the barren or unproductive, 


TuirpDLy, it feems, upon every fuppofition, 
improper to fay, that the labour of artificers, 
manufaéturers and merchants, does not: increafe 
the real revenue of the fociety. Though we 
fhould fuppofe, for example, as it feems to be 
fuppofed in this fyftem, that the value of the 
daily, monthly, and yearly confumption of 
this clafs was exactly equal to that of its 
daily, monthly, and yearly production, yet it 
would not from thence follow that its labour 
added nothing to the real revenue, to the real 
value of the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of the fociety. An artificer, for example, 
who in the firft fix months after harveft, executes 
ten pounds worth of work, though he fhould in the 
fame time confume ten pounds worth of corn and 
other neceffaries, yet really adds the value of ten 
pounds to the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the fociety. While he has been con- 
fuming a half yearly revenue of ten pounds worth 
of corn and other neceflaries, he has produced an 
equal value of work capable of purchafing, either 
to himfelf or to fome other perfon, an equal half 
yearly revenue. The value, therefore, of what 

C 4 has 
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B 0 Khas been confumed and produced during thefe 


fix months is equal, not to ten, but to twenty. 
pounds. It is poffible, indeed, that no more 
than ten pounds worth of this value, may ever 
have exifted at any one moment of time. But if 
the ten pounds worth of corn and other necef- 
faries, which were confumed by the artificer, had 
been confumed by a foldier or by a menial fer- 
vant, the value of that part of the annual produce 
which exifted at the end of the fix months, would 
have been ten pounds lefs than it actually is in 
confequence of the labour of the artificer. 
Though the value of what the artificer produces, 
therefore, fhould not at any one moment of time 
be fuppofed greater than che value he canfumes, 
yet at every moment of time the actually exifting 
value of goods in the market 1s, in confequence 
of what he produces, greater than it otherwife 
would be. 

Wuen the patrons of this fyftem affert that the. 
confumption of artificers, manufacturers and 
merchants, 1s equal to the value of what they 
produce, they probably mean no more than that 
their revenue, or the fund deftined for their con- 
fumption, is equal to it. But if they had ex- 
preffed themfelves more accurately, and only 
afferted that the revenue of this clafs was equal 
to the value of what they produced, it might 
readily have occurred to the reader, that what 
would naturally be faved out of this revenue, 
muft neceffarily increafe more or lefs the real 
wealth of the fociety. In order, therefore, to 
make out fomething like an argument, it was 
necefflary that they fhould exprefg themfelves as 

they 
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they have done; and this argument, even fup- © Nes 
pofing things actually were as it ieems to pre- 

fume them to be, turns out to be a very incon- 

clufive one. 


Fourtuiy, farmers and country labourers can 
no more augment, without parfimony, the real 
revenue, the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of their fociety, than artificers, manufac-. 
turers and merchants. The annual produce of 
the land and labour of any fociety can be aug- 
mented only in two ways; either, firft, by fome 
improvement in the productive powers of the 
ufeful labour actually maintained within it; or, 
fecondly, by fome increafe in the quantity of 
that labour, 


Tue improvement in the productive powers of 
uifeful labour depend, firft, upon the improve- 
ment in the ability of the workman; and, 
*fecondly, upon that of the machinery with which 
he works. But the labour of artificers and 
manufacturers, as it is capable of being more 
fubdivided, and the labour of each workman re- 
duced to a greater fimplicity of operation, than 
that of farmers and country labourers, fo it is 
likewife capable of both thefe forts of improve- 
ment in a'much higher degree *. In this re- 
fpect, therefore, the clafs of cultivators can have 
no fort of advantage over that of artificers and 
manufacturers, 


Tue increafe in the quantity of ufeful labour 
actually employed within any fociety, mutt de- 


* See Book I. Chap. I. 
a pend 
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0° pend altogether upon the increafe of the capital 
which employs it; and the increafe of that ca- 
pital again muft be exactly equal to the amount 
of the favings from the revenue, either of the 
particular perfons who manage and direct the 
employment of that capital, or of fome other 
perfons who lend it to them. If merchants, arti- 
ficers and manufacturers are, as this fyftem feems 
to fuppofe, naturally more inclined to parfimony 
and faving than proprietors and cultivators, they 
are, fo far, more likely to augment the quantity 
of ufeful labour employed within their fociety, 
and confequently to increafe its real revenue, the 
annual produce of its land and labour. 


FirtTuey and laftly, though the revenue of the 
inhabitants of every country was fuppofed to 
confift altogether, as this fyftem feems to fup- 
pofe, in the quantity of fubfiftence which their 
induftry could procure to them; yet, even uporm 
this fuppofition, the revenue of a trading and 
manufacturing country muft, other things being 
equal, always be much greater than that of one 
without trade or manufactures. By means of 
trade and manufactures, a greater quantity of 
fubfiftence can be annually imported into a par- 
ticular country than what its own lands, in the 
actual ftate af their cultivation, could afford, 
The ‘inhabitants of a town, though they fre- 
quently poffefs no lands of their own, yet draw 
to themfelves by their induftry fuch a quantity 
of the rude produce of the lands of other people 
as fupplies them, not only with the materials of 
their work, but with the fund of their fubfiftence. 

What 
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What a town always is with regard to the © HA 
country in its neighbourhood, one independent Wey—w 
ftate or country may frequently be with regard 
to other independent ftates or countries. It is 
thus that Holland draws a great part of its fub- 
fiftence from other countries; live cattle from 
Holftein and Jutland, and corn from almoft all 
the different countries of Europe. A fmall. 
quantity of manufactured produce purchafes a 
great quantity of rude produce. A trading and 
manufacturing country, thereforé, naturally pur- 
chafes with a fmall part of its manufactured pro- 
duce a great part of the rude produce of other 
countries; while, on the contrary, a country 
without trade and manufactures is generally 
obliged to purchafe, at the expence of a great 
part of its rude produce, a very {mall part of the 
manufactured produce of other countries, The 
one exports what can fubfift and accommodate 
but a very few, and imports the fubfiftence and 
accommodation of a great number. The other 
exports the accommodation and fubfiftence of a 
great number, and imports that of a very few 
only. The inhabitants of the one muft always 
enjoy a much greater quantity of fubfiftence than 
what their own lands, in the actual ftate of their. 
cultivation, could afford. The inhabitants of 
the other muft always enjoy a much {maller 
quantity. - | 

Tus fyftem, however, with all its imperfec-~ 
tions is, perhaps, the neareft approximation to the 
truth that has yet been publifhed upon the fubje&t 
of political oeconomy, and is upon that account 

) well 
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BOOK well worth the spAtderition of every man who 
wifhes to examine with attention the principles 
of that very important fcience. Though in re- 
prefenting the labour which is employed upon 
and as the only produétive labour, the notions 
which it inculcates are perhaps too narrow and 
confined; yet in reprefenting the wealth of na- 
tions as confifting, not in the unconfumable riches 
of money, but in the confumable goods annually 
reproduced by the labour of the faciety; and in 
reprefenting perfect liberty as the only effectual 
expedient for rendering this annual reproduction 
the greateft poffible, its doctrine feems to be in 
every reipect as juft as it is generous and hbera}. 
Its followers are very numerous; and as men are 
fond of paradoxes, and of appearing to under- 
ftand what furpaffes the comprehenfion of ordi- 
nary people, the paradox which it maintains, 
concerning the unproductive nature of manu- 
facturing labour, has not perhaps contributed a 
little to increafe the number of its admirers. 
They have for fome years paft made a pretty 
coniiderable fect, diftinguifhed in the French re- 
publick of letters by the name of, ‘Fhe Oecono- 
miits, Their works have certainly been of fome 
fervice to their country; not only by bringing 
into general difcuffion, many fubjeéts which had 
never been well examined. before, but by influ- 
encing in fome meafure the publick adminiftra- 
tion in favour of agriculture. It has been in 
confequence of their ae aaa, according- 
ly, that the agriculture of France has been de- 
livered from feveral of the oppreffions which it 

before 
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before laboured under. The term during which © HA Fa 
fuch a leafe can be granted, as will be valid mnpemes 
againit every future purchafer or proprietor of 
the land, has been prolonged from nine to twenty- 
fevenyears. Theantient provincial reftraints upon 
the tranfportation of corn from one province of 
the kingdom to another, have been entirely taken 
away, and the liberty of exporting it to ail fo- 
reign countries, has been eftablifhed as the com- 
mon law of the kingdom in all ordinary cafes. 
This fect, in their works, which are very nu- 
merous, and which treat not only of what is pro- 
perly called Political Oeconomy, or of the na- 
ture and caufes of the wealth of nations, but of 
every other branch of the fyftem of civil go- 
vernment, all follow implicitly, and without any 
fenfible variation, the doctrine of Mr. Quefnai. 
There is upon this account little variety in the 
greater part of their works. The moft diftinct 
and beft connected account of this doctrine is to 
be found ina little book written by Mr. Mercier 
de la Riviere, fometime Intendant of Martinico, 
intitled, The natural and effential Order of Po- 
tical Societies. The admiration of this whole 
fect for their mafter, who was himfelf a man of 
the greateft modefty and fimplicity, is not infe- 
rier-to that of any of the antient philofophers 
for the founders of their refpective fyftems. 
«¢ There have been, fince the world began,” fays 
a very diligent and refpectable author, the Mar- 
quis de Mirabeau, “ three great inventions 
‘¢ which have principally given ftability to po- 
«< litical focieties, independent of many other in- 
‘¢ ventions 
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0K ¢ yentions which have enriched and adorned 
ww “them. The firft; is the invention of writing; 
«which alone gives human nature the power of 
‘¢ tranfmitting, without alteration, its laws, its 
<¢ contracts, its annals, and its difcoveries. The 
<< fecond, is the invention of money, which binds 
«© together all the relations between civilized fo- 
“¢ cieries. The third, is the Oeconomical Table, 
‘© the refult of the other two, which completes 
«© chem both by perfecting their object; the great 
<< difcovery of our age, but of which our pofte- 
«rity will reap the benefit.” | 

As the political oeconomy of the nations of 
modern Europe, has been more favourable to 
manufactures and foreign trade, the induftry of 
the towns, than to agriculture, the induftry of the 
country; fo that of other nations has followed a 
different plan, and has been more favourable to 
agriculture than to manufactures and foreign 
trade. 

Tue policy of China favours agriculture more 
than all other employments. In China, the con- 
dition of a labourer is faid to be as much fupe- 
tior to that of an artificer; as in moft parts of 
Europe, that of an artificer is to that of a la- 
bourer. In China, the great ambition of every 
man is to get poffeffion of fome little bit of land; 
either in property or in leafe ; ‘and leafes are there 
{aid to be granted upon very moderate terms, and 
to be fufficiently fecured to the leffees. . The Chi- 
nefe have little refpet for foreign trade. Your 
begearly commerce! was the language in which 
the Mandarins of Pekin ufed to talk to Mr. 

De Lange, 
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De Lange, the Ruffian envoy, concerning it*, ¢ des 
Except with Japan, the Chinefe carry on, Gen: 
felves, and in their own bottoms, little or no fo- 
reign trade; and it is only into one or two ports 
of their kingdom that they even admit the fhips 
of foreign nations. Foreign trade, therefore, is, 
in China, every way confined within a much nar- 
rower circle than that to which it would natu- 
rally extend itfelf, if more freedom was allowed 
to it, either in their own fhips, or in thofe of fo- 
reign nations. 


Manuracturges, as in a fmall bulk they fre- 
quently contain a great value, and can upon that 
account be tranfported at lefs expence from one 
country to another than moft parts of rude pro- 
duce, ‘are, in almoft all countries, the principal 
fupport of foreign trade. In countries, befides, 
lefs extenfive and lefs favourably circumftanced 
for interior commerce than China, they generally 
require the fupport of foreign trade. Without 
an extenfive foreign market, they could not well 
flourifh, either in countries fo moderately exten- 
five as to afford but a narrow home market; or 
in countries where the communication between 
one province and another was fo difficult, as to 
render it impoffible for the goods of any parti- 
cular place to enjoy the whole of that home 
market which the country could afford. The 
perfection of manufacturing induftry, it muft be 
remembered, depends altogether upon the divi- 
‘fion of labour; and the degree to which the di- 


. # See the Journal of Mr. De Lange in Bell’s Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 258. 276. and 293. 
vifion 
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iar aia vifion of labour can be introduced into any ma- 
nufacture, is neceffarily regulated, it has already 
been fhown, by the extent of the market. But 
the great extent of the empire of China, the vat 
multitude of its inhabitants, the variety of cli- 
mate, and confequently of productions in its dif= 
ferent provinces, and the eafy communication by 
means of water carriage between the greater part 
of them, render the home market of that country 
of fo great extent, as to be alone fufficient to fup- 
port very great manufactures, and to admit of 
very confiderable fubdivifions of labour. The 
home market of China is, perhaps, in extent, not 
much inferior to the market of all the different 
countries of Europe put together. A more ex- 
tenfive foreign trade, however, which to this great 
home market added the foreign market of all the 
reft of the world; efpecially if any confiderable 
part of this trade was carried on in Chinefe fhips; 
could fcarce fail to increafe very much the ma- 
nufactures of China, and to improve very much 
the productive powers of its manufacturing in- 
duftry. By amore extenfive navigation, the Chi- 
nefe would naturally learn the art of ufing and 
conftructing themfelves all the different machines 
made ufe of in other countries, as well .as the 
other improvements of art and induftry which 
are practifed in all the different parts of the 
world. .Upon their prefent plan they have little 
opportunity of 1 improving themfelves by the ex: 
ample of any other nation ; except that of the 

Japanefe. 
Tue policy of ancient Egypt too, and that ‘of 
the Gentoo government of Indoftan, feem to have 
favoured 
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favoured agriculture more than all other empley- © H AP. 


ments. 

Boru in ancient Egypt and Indoftan, the 
whole body of the people was divided into dif- 
ferent cafts or tribes, each of which was confined, 
from father to fon, to a particular employment 
or clafs of employments. The fon of a prieft 
was neceffarily a prieft; the fon of a foldier, a 
foldier; the fon of a labourer, a labourer; the 
fon of a weaver, a weaver; the fon of a taylor, 
atayler; &c. In both countries, the caft of the 
priefts held the higheft rank, and that of the fol- 
diers the next; and in both countries, the caft of 
the farmers and labourers was fupcrior to the cafts 
of merchants and manufacturers. 

THE government of both countries was parti- 
cularly attentive to the intereft of agriculture. 
The works conftructed by the ancient fovereigns 
of Egypt for the proper diftribution of the wa- 
ters of the Nile were famous in antiquity; and 
the ruined remains of fome of them are {lll the 
admiration of travellers. Thofe of the fame 
kind which were conftructed by the antient fo- 
vereigns of Indoftan, for the proper diftribution 
of the waters of the Ganges as well as of many 
other rivers, though they have been lefs cele- 
brated, feem to have been equally great. Both 
countries, accordingly, though fubject occafion- 
ally to dearths, have been famous for their great 
fertility, Though both were extremely popu- 
lous, yet, in years of moderate plenty, they were 
both able to export great quantities of grain to 
their neighbours. | 

Vor. Il, D THE 
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THE antient Egyptians had a fuperftitious 
averfion to the fea; and as the Gentoo religion 
does not permit its followers to light a fire, nor 
confequently to drefs any victuals upon the wa- 
ter, it in effect prohibits them from all diftant 
fea voyages. Both the Egyptians and Indians 
muft have depended almoft altogether upon the 
navigation of other nations for the exportation 
of their furplus produce; and this dependency, 
as it muft have confined the market, fo it muft 
have difcouraged the increafe of this furplus pro- 
duce. It muft have difcouraged too the increafe 
of the manufactured produce more than that of 
the rude produce. Manufactures require a much 
moye extenfive market than the moft important 
parts of the rude produce of theland. A fingle 
fhoemaker will make more than three hundred 
pairs of fhoes in the year; and his own family 
will not perhaps wear out fix pairs. Unlefs 
therefore he has the cuftom of at Jeaft fifty fuch 
families as his own, he cannot difpofe of the 
whole produce of his own labour. The moft 
numerous Clafs of artificers will feldom, in a large 
country, make more than one in fifty or one in a 
hundred of the whole number of families con- 
tained in it. But in fuch large countries as 
France and England, the number of people em- 
ployed in agriculture has by fome authors been 
computed at a half, by others at a third, and by 
no author that I know of, at lefs than a fifth of 
the whole inhabitants of the country. But as 
the produce of the agriculture of both France 
and England is, the far greater part of it, con- 

fumed 
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fumed at home, each perfon employed in it muft, 
according to thefe computations, require little 
more than the cuftom of one, two, or, at moft, 
of four fuch families as his own, in order to dii- 
pofe of the whole produce of his own labour. 
Agriculture, therefore, can fupport itfelf under 
the difcouragement of a confined market, much 
better than manufactures. In both antient Egypt 
and Indoftan, indeed, the confinement of the fo- 
reign market was in fome meafure compenfated 
by the conveniency of many inland navications, 
which opened, in the moft advantageous manner, 
the whole extent of the home market to every 
part of the produce ‘of every different diftrict of 
thofe countries. The great extent of Indoftan 
too rendered the home market of that country 
very great, and fufficient te fupport a great va- 
riety of manufactures. But the fmall extent of 
antient Egypt, which was never equal to Eng- 
land, miuft at all times have rendered the home 
market of that country too narrow for fupport- 
ing any great variety of manufactures. Bengal, 
accordingly, the province of Indoftan, which 
commonly exports the greateft quantity of rice, 
has always been more remarkable for the ex- 
portation of a great variety of manufactures, 
than for that of its grain. Antient Egypt, on 
the contrary, though it exported fome manufac- 
tures, fine linen in particular, as well as fome 
other goods, was always moft diftinguifhed for 
its great exportation of grain. It was long the 
pranary of the Roman empire. 
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fovereigns of China, of antient Egypt, 


es and of the different kingdoms into which In- 


doftan has at different times been divided, have 
always derived the whole, or by far the moft con- 
fiderable part, of their revenue from fome fort of 
land-tax or land-rent. This land-tax or land- 
rent, like the tithe in Europe, confifted in a cer- 
tain proportion, a fifth, it is faid, of the produce 
of the land, which was either delivered in kind, 
or paid in money, according to a certain valua- 
tion, and which therefore varied from year to 
year according to all the variations of the pro- 
duce. It was natural, therefore, that the fove- 
reigns of thofe countries fhould be particularly 
attentive to the interefts of agriculture, upon the 
profperity or declenfion of which immediately 
depended the yearly increafe or diminution of 
their own revenue. | 


« Tue policy of the antient republicks of Greece, 
and that of Rome, though it honoured agricul- 
ture more than manufactures or foreign trade, 
yet feems rather to have difcouraged the latter 
employments, than to have given any direct or 
intentional encouragement to the former. In 
feveral of the antient ftates of Greece, foreign 
trade was prohibited altogether; and in feveral 
others the employments of artificers and ma- 
nufacturers were confidered as hurtful to the 
ftrength and agility of the human body, as ren- 
dering it incapable of thofe habits which their 
military and gymnattic exercifes endeavoured to 
form in it, and as thereby difqualifying it more 

or 
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or lefs for undergoing the fatigues and encoun- © a’ Pe 
tering the dangers of war. ‘Such OCCUPatiONS Cmmnmed 


were confidered as fit only for flaves, and the free 
citizens of the ftate were prohibited from exer- 
cifing them. Even in thofe ftates where no fuch 
prohibition took place, as in Rome and Athens, 
the great body of the people were in effeét ex- 


cluded from all the trades which are now com- . 


inonly exercifed by the lower fort of the inhabit- 
ants of towns. Such trades were, at Athens 
and Rome, al] occupied by the flaves of the 
rich, who exercifed them for the benefit of their 
mafters, whofe wealth, power, and protection, 
made it almoft impoffible for a poor freeman to 
find a market for his work, when it came into 
competition with that of the flaves of the rich. 
Slaves, hawever, are very feldom inventive; and 
all the moft important improvements, either in 
machinery, or in the arrangement and diftribu- 
tion of work which facilitate and abridge labour, 
have been the difcaveries of freemen. Should 
a flave propofe any impravement of this kind, 
his mafter would be very apt to confider the 
propofal as the fuggeftion of lazinefs, and a de- 
fire to fave his own labour at the matter’s ex- 
pence. The poor flave, initead of reward, 
would probably meet with much abufe, perhaps 
with fome punifhment. In the manufactures 
carried on by flaves, therefore, more labour mutt 
generally have been employed to execute the 
fame quantity of work, than tn thofe carried on 
by freemen. The work of the former muft, 


upon that account, generally have been dearer 
D3 - than 
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B° pe! ° & than that of the latter. The Hungarian mines, 
it is remarked by Mr. Montefquieu, though not 
richer, have always been wrought with lefs ex- 
pence, and therefore with more profit, than the 
Turkifh mines in their neighbourhood. The 
Turkifh mines are wrought by flaves; and the 
arms of thofe flaves are the only machines which 
the Turks have ever thought of employing. 
The Hungarian mines are wrought by freemen, 
who emplov a great deal of machinery, by which 
thev facilitate and abridge their own labour. 
From the very little that 1s known about the 
price of manufactures in the times of the Greeks 
and Romans, it would appear that thofe of the 
finer fort were excefMively dear. Silk fold for its 
weight in gold. It was not, indeed, in thofe 
times a Kuropean manufacture; and as it was all] 
brought from the Eaft Indies, the diftance of the 
carriage may in fome mezfure account for the 
greatnefs of the price. The price, however, 
which a lady, it is faid, would fometimes pay 
for a piece of vcry fine linen, feems to have been 
equally extravagant; and as linen was always 
either a European, or, at fartheit, an Egyptian 
manufacture, this high price can be accounted 
for only by the great expence of the labour 
which muft have been employed about it, and 
the expence of this labour again could arife 
from nothing but the aukwardnefs of the ma- 
chinery which it made ufe of. The price of fine 
woollens too, though not quite fo extravagant, 
feems however to have been much above that of 
the prefent times. Some cloths, we are told by 

Pliny, 
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Pliny, dyed in a particular manner, coft a hun- © 4 P.: 
dred denarii, or three pounds fix fhillings and mu 
eight pence the pound weight *, Others dyed 
in another manner coft a thoufand denarii the 
pound weight, or thirty-three pound fix fhillings 
and eight pence. The Roman pound, it muft 
be remembered, contained only twelve of our 
avoirdupois ounces. This high price, indeed, 
feems to have been principally owing to the dye. 
But had not the cloths themfelves been much 
dearer than any which are made in the prefent 
times, fo very expenfive a dye would not pro- 
bably have, been beftowed upon them. “The dil- 
proportion would have been too ereat between 
the value of the acceffory and that of the princi- 
pal. The price mentioned by the fame } author 
of fome Triclinaria, a fort of woollen pillows or 
cufhions made ufe of to lean upon as they re- 
clined upon their couches at table, pafies all cre- 
dibility ; fome of them being faid to have coft 
more than thirty choufand, others more than three 
hundred thoufand pounds. This high price too is 
not faid to have arifen from the dye. In the dreds 
of the people of fafhion of both fexes, there feems 
to have been much lefs variety, it is obferved by 
Doctor Arbuthnot, in antient than in modern 
times; and the very little variety which we find 
in that of the antient ftatues confirms his obfer- 
vation. He infers from this, that their drefs 
muft upon the whole have been cheaper than 
ours: but the conclufion does not feem to fol- 
low. When the expence of fafhionable drefs is 


Plin. 1. ix. ¢. 39. + Plin. 1. viii. c. 48. 
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BOOK very gecat, the variety muft be very:{mall. But 
when, ‘by the improvements in the productive 
powers of manufacturing art and: induftry, the 
expence of any one drefs comes to. be very mo- 
derate, the variety will naturally be very great. 
The rich not being able to diftinguifh them- 
felves by the expence of any one drefs, ‘will -na- 
turally endeavour to do fo by the multitude and 
variety of their dreffes. 

Tue greateft and moft important branch of 
the commerce of every nation, it has already 
been obferved, 1s that which is carried on be- 
tween the inhabitants of the town and thofe of 
the country. The inhabitants of the town draw 
from the country the rude produce which confti- 
tutes both the materials of their work and the 
fund of their fubfiftence; and they pay for this 
rude produce by fending back to the country a 
certain portion of it manufactured and prepared 
for immediate ufe, The trade which 1s carried 
on between thefe two different fets of people, 
confifts ultimately in a certain quantity of rude 
produce exchanged for a certain quantity of 
manufactured produce. The dearer the latter, 
therefore, the cheaper the former; and whatever 
tends in any country to raife the price of manu- 
factured produce, tends to lower that of the rude 
produce of the land, and thereby to difcourage 
agriculture. The fmaller the quantity of ma- 
nufactured produce which any given quantity of 
rude produce, or, what comes to the fame thing, 
which the price of any given quantity of rude 
produce is capable of purchafing, the fmaller 
the exchangeable value of that given quantity 


of 
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of rude produce; the fmaller the encouragement ° ¥ Sey Ps 


which either the landlord has to increafe its quan- 
tity by improving, or the farmer by cultivating 
the land. Whatever, befides, tends to diminith 
in any country the number of artificers and:ma- 
nufaéturers, tends to diminifh the home market, 
the moft important of all markets for the rude 


produce of the land, and thereby ftill further to- 


difcourage agriculture. 


’ Tuosez fyftems, therefore, which preferring 
agriculture to all other employments, in order 
to promote it, impofe reftraints upon manufac- 
tures and foreign trade, act contrary to the very 
end which they propofe, and indirectly difcou- 
rage that very fpecies of induftry which they 
mean to promote. They are fo far, perhaps, 
more inconfiftent than even the mercantile fyftem. 
That fyftem, by encouraging manufactures and 
foreign trade more than agriculture, turns a cer- 
tain portion of the capital of the fociety from 
‘fupporting a more advantageous, to fupport a 
lefs advantageous fpecies of induitry. Bur ftill 
it really and in the end encourages that fpecies 
of induftry which it means to promote. Thofe 
agricultural fyftems, on the contrary, really and 
in the end difcourage their own favourite fpecies 
‘of induftry. 

Ir is thus that every fyftem which endeavours, 
either, by extraordinary encouragements, to draw 
towards'a particular fpecies of induftry a greater 
fhare of the capital of the fociety than what would 
naturally go to it; or, by extraordinary reftraints, 
to force froma particular fpecies of induftry fome 
fhare 
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fhare of the capital which would otherwife be 
employed in it; is in reality fubverfive of the 
great purpofe which it means to promote. It 
retards, inftcad of accelerating, the progrefs of 
the focicty towards real wealth and greatnefs; and 
diminifhes, inftead of increafing, the real value of 
the annual produce of its land and labour. 


Aut fyftems either of preference or of reftraint, 
therefore, being thus completely taken away, the 
obvious and fimple fyftem of natural liberty efta- 
blithes itfelf of its own accord. Every man, as 
iong as he does not violate the laws of juftice, is 
left perfectly free to purfue his own intereft his 
own way, and to bring both his induftry and ca- 
pital into competition with thofe of any other man, 
or order of men. The fovereign is completely 
difcharged from a duty, in the attempting to per- 
form which he mul: always be expofed to innu- 
merable delufions, and for the proper performance 
of which no human wifdom or knowledge could 
ever be fufficient; the duty of fuperintending 
the induftry of private people, and of direéting it 
towards the employments moft fuitable to the in- 
tereft of the fociety. According to the fyftem of 
natural liberty, the fovereign has only three duties 
to attend to; three dutivs of great importance, 
indsed, but plain and intelligible to common un- 
slerfiandings: firft, the duty of protecting the fo- 
ciety from the violence and invafion of other in- 
dependent focieties ; fecondly, the duty of pro- 
te€ting, as far as poffible, every member of the 
fociety from the injuftice or oppreffion of every 
other member of it, or the duty of eftablifhing 

an 
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an exact adminiftration of juftice; and, thirdly, 
the duty of erecting and maintaining certain pub- 
lick works and certain publick inftitutions, which 
it can never be for the intereft of any individual, 
or fmall number of individuals, to ereét and main- 
tain; becaufe the profit could never repay the ex- 
pence to any individual or fmall number of indi- 
viduals, though it may frequently do much more 
than repay it to a great fociety. 

Tue proper performance of thofe feveral duties 
of the fovereign neceffarily fuppofes a certain ex- 
pence; and this expence again necefarily requires 
a certain revenue to fappare it. In ne e following 
book, therefore, I fhall endeavour te explain; firft, 
what are the neceflary expences of the fovereign 
or common-wealth; andwhich of thole expences 
ought to be defrayed by the general contribution 
of a whole fociety ; and ohich of them, by that 
of fome particular part only, or of fome particular 
raembers of the fociety: fecondly, what are the 
different methods in which the whole fociety may 
be made to contribute towards defraying the ex- 
pences incumbent on the whole fociety, and what 
are the principal advantages and inconveniences 
of each of thofe methods: and, thirdly, what are 
the reafons and cauies which have induced almoft 
all modern governments to mortgage fome part 
of this revenue, or to contract debts, and what 
have been the effects of thofe debts upon the real 
wealth, the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the fociety. The following book, therefore, 

naturally be divided into three chapters. 
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BOOK V. 


Of the Revenue of the Sovereign’ or Com- 
monwealth. 7 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Expences of the Sovereign or Common. 
wealth, 


Part Fuirsvr. 
Of the Expence of Defence. 


HE firft duty of the fovereign, that of 
protecting the fociety from the violence 
and invafion of other independent focieties, can 
be performed only by means of a military force. 
But the expence both of preparing this military 
force in time of peace, and of employing it in 
time of war, is. -very different in the different 
{tates of fociety, in the different periods of im- 
provement. 

Amonc nations of hunters, the loweft and 
rudeft ftate of fociety, fuch as we find it among 
the native tribes af North America, every man 
is a warrior as well a6 a hunter. When he goes. 
to war, cither to defend his fociety, or to revenge 
the injuries which have been done to it by other. 
focieties, he maintains himfelf by his own labour, 
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in the fame manner as when he lives at home. 
His fociety, for in this ftate of things there is 
properly neither fovereign nor commonwealth, 
is at no fort, of expence, either to prepare him 
for the field, or to maintain him while he is in it. 
Amonc nations of fhepherds, a more advanced 
ftate of fociety, fuch as we find it among the 
Tartars and Arabs, every man 1s, in the fame 
manner, a warrior. Such nations have com- 
monly no fixed habitation, but live, either in 
tents, or in a fort of covered waggons which are 
eafily tranfported from place to place. The 
whole tribe or nation changes its fituation ac- 
cording to the different feafons of the year, as 
well as according to other accidents. When its 
herds and flocks have confumed the forage of 
one part of the country, it removes to anothe-, 
and from that to athird. In the dry feafon, it 
comes down to the banks of the rivers; in the 
wet feafon it retires to the upper country. When 
fuch a.nation goes to war, the warriors will not 
truft their herds and flocks to the feeble defence 
of their old men, their women and children; 
and their old men, their women and children, 
will not be left behind without defence and 
without fubfiftence. The whole nation, befides, 
being accuftomed to a wandering life, even in 
time of peace, eafily takes the field in time of 
war. Whether it marches as an army, or moves 
about as a company of herd{men, the way of life 
is nearly the fame, though the obje@ propofed 
by it be very different. They all go to war to- 
gether, therefore, and every one does as well as 
he 
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BO OK he can. Among the Tartars, even the women 
"have been frequently known to engage in battle. 
- If they conquer, whatever belongs ta the hoftile 
tribe is the recompence of the viftory. But if 
they are vanquifhed, all ts loft, and not only 
their herds and flocks, but their women and 
children, become the booty of the conqueror. 
Even the greater part of thole who furvive the 
action are obliged to fubmit to him for the fake 
of immediate fubfiltence. The reft are com- 
monly diffipated and difperfed in the defart. 

Tue ordinary life, the ordinary exercifes of a 
Tartar or Arab, prepare him fufficiently for 
war. Running, wreftling, cudgel-playing, 
throwing the javelin, drawing the bow, &c. are 
the common paftimes of thole who live in the 
open air, and are all of them the images of war. 
When a Tartar or Arab actually goes to war, he 
is maintained, by his own herds and flocks whici 
he carries with him, tn the fame manner as in 
peace. His chief or fovereien, for thofe nations 
have all chiefs or fovereigns, is at no fort of ex- 
pence in preparing him for the field; and when 
he isin it, the chance of plunder is the only pay 
which he either expects or requires. 

An army of hunters can feldom exceed two or 
three hundred men. ‘The precarious fubfiftence 
which the chace affords could feldom allow a 
greater number to keep together for any con- 
fiderable time. An army of fhepherds, on the 

contrary, may fometimes amount to two or three 
hundred thoufand. As long as nothing ftops 
their progrefs, as long as they can go on from 
one 
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one diftrict, of which they have confumed the ¢ on 


forage, to another which is yet entire; there 
feems to be fcarce any limit to the number who 
can march .on together. A nation of hunters 
can never be formidable to the civilized nations 
in their neighbourhood. A nation of fhepherds 
may. Nothing can be more contemptible than 
an Indian war in North America. Nothing, on 
the contrary, can be more dreadful than a ‘Tartar 
invafion has frequently been in Afia. The 
judgment of Thucydides, that both Europe and 
Afia could not refift the Scythians united, has 
been verified by the experience of all ages. The 
inhabitants of the extenfive, but defencelefs 
plains of Scythia or Tartary, have been fre- 
quently united under the dominion of the chief 
of fome conquering horde or clan; and the ha- 
vock and devaftation of Afia have always fig- 
nalized their union. ‘The inhabitants of the in- 
hofpitable defarts of Arabia, the other great na- 
tion of fhepherds, have never been united but 
once ; under Mahomet and his immediate fuc- 
ceffors. Their union, which was more the effect 
of religious enthufiafm than of conqueft, was 
finalized in the fame manner: If the hunting 
nations of America fhould ever become -fhep- 
herds, their neighbourhood would be much more 
dangerous to the European colonies than it ts at 
prefent. 

In a yet more advanced {tate of fociety ; among 
thofe nations of hufbandmen who have little 
foreign commerce and no other manufactures, 
but thofe coarfe and houfhold ones which almot 
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BOOK every private family prepares for its own ufeys 
Lema every man, in the fame manner, either is a war- 


rior, or eafily becomes fuch. They who live by 
agriculture generally pafs the whole day in the 
open air, expofed to all the inclemencies of the 
feafons. The hardinefs of their ordinary life 
prepares them for the fatigues of war, to fome 
of which their neceffary occupations bear a great 
analogy. The neceffary occupation of a ditcher 
prepares him to work in the trenches, and to 
fortify a camp as well as to enclofe a field. The 
ordinary paftimes of fuch hufbandmen are the 
fame as thofe of fhepherds, and are in the fame 
manner the imagesof war. But as hufbandmen 
have lefs leifure than fhepherds, they are not fo 
frequently employed in thofe paftimes. They 
are foldiers, but foldiers not quite fo much 
mafters of their exercife. Such as they are, how- 
ever, it feldom cofts the fovereign or common- 
wealth any expence to prepare them for the field. 
AGRICULTURE, ¢ven in its rudeft and loweft 
ftate, fuppofes a fettlement ; fome fort of fixed 
habitation which cannot be abandoned without. 
great lofs. When a nation of mere hufbandmen, 
therefore, goes to war, the whole people cannot 
take the field together. The old men, the wo- 
men and children, at leaft, muft remain at home 
to take care of the habitation. All the men of 
the military age, however, may take the field, 
and, in {mall nations of this kind, have fre- 
quently done fo. In every nation the men of the 
military.age are fuppofed to amount to about & 
fourth or a fifth part of the whole body of the 
people. 
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people. ‘If the campaign‘too fhould bepin-after © oe 


feed-time; and end before.harveft, both the huf- 
bandman and his principal labourers can be 
{pared from the farm without much lofs. He 
trufts thatthe work which muft be done in the 
‘mean time can be well enough executed by.-the 
old men, the women and the children, He is 


not unwilling, thereforé; to ferve without pay. 


during a fhort campaign, and it frequently cofts 
the fovereign or commonwealth as little to main- 
tain him in the field as to prepare him for it. 
The citizens of all the different ftates of antient 
Greece feem to have ferved in this manner till 
after the fecond Perfian war; and the people of 
Peloponefus till after the Peloponefian war. 
The Peloponefians, Thucydides obferves, gene- 


nerally left the field in the fummer, and returned | 


home to reap the harveft. The Roman people 
under their kings, and during the firft ages of 
the republick, ferved in the fame manner. It 
was not till the fiege of Veii; that they, who ftaid 
at home, began to contribute fomething towards 
maintaining thofe who went to war. In the Eu- 
ropean monarchies, which were founded upon the 
ruins of the Roman empire, both before and for 
fotne time after the eftablifhment of what is pro- 
perly called the feudal law, the great lords, with 
all their immediate dependents, ufed to ferve the 
crown at their own expence. Inthe field, in the 
fame manner as at home, they maintained them- 
{elves by their own revenue, and not by any fti- 
pend or pay which they received from the king 
that particularoccafion, — a 
Vou. IfI. E Ix 
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In a more advanced ftate of fociety, two dif- 
ferent caufes contribute to render it altogether 
impoffible that they, who take the field, 
maintain themfelves at their own expence. 
Thofe two caufes are, the progrefs of manufac- 
tures, and the improvement in the art of war. 

Tuoucx a hufbandman fhould be employed 
in an expedition, provided it begins after feed- 
time and ends before harveft, the interruption 
of his bufinefs will not always occafion any con- 
fiderable diminution of his revenue. Without 
the intervention of his labour, nature does her- 
felf the greater part of the work which remains 
to be done. But the moment that af artificer, 
a fmith, a carpenter, or a weaver, for example, 
quits his workhoufe, the fole fource of his re- 
venue is completely dried up. Narure does no-. 
thing for him, he does all for himfelf. When 
he takes the field, therefore, in defence of the 


publick, as he has no revenue to maintain him- 


felf, he mutt neceflarily be maintained by the 
publick. But in a country of which a great 
part of the inhabitants are artificers and manu- 
facturers, a great part of the people who go to 
war muft be drawn from thofe claffes, and muft 
therefore be maintained by the publick as long 
as they are employed in its fervice. 

Ween the art of war too has gradually grown 
up to be a very intricate.and complicated {cience, 
when the event of war ceafes to be determined, 
asin the firft ages of fociety, by a fingle irregu-. 
lar fkirmifh or battle, but when the conteft is ge- 
nerally {pun out through feveral different cam- 

paigns, 
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paigns, each of which lafts during the greater © ne P. 


part of the year; it becomes univerfally necef- 
fary that the publick fhould maintain thofe who 
ferve the publick in war, at leaft while they are 
employed in that fervice. Whatever in time of 
peace might be the ordinary occupation of thofe 
who go to war, fo very tedious and expenfive a 


fervice would otherwife be by far too heavy a. 


burden upon them. After the fecond Perfian 
war, accordingly, the armies of Athens feem to 
have been generally compofed of mercenary 
troops; confifting, indeed, partly of citizens, 
but partly too of foreigners; and all of them 
equally hired and paid at the expence of the 


ftate. From the time of the fiege of Veii, the. 


armies of Rome received pay for their fervice 
during the time which they remained in the 
field.. Under the feudal governments the mili- 
tary fervice both of the great lords and of their im- 
mediate dependents was, after a certain period, 
univerfally exchanged for a payment in money, 
which was employed to maintain thofe who ferved 
in their ftead. 

Tue number of thofe who can go to war, in 
proportion to the whole number of the people, 
is neceffarily much fimaller in a civilized, than in 
a rude ftate of fociety. In a civilized fociety, 
as the foldiers are maintained altogether by the 


labour of thofe who are not flict, the number. 


of the former can never exceed what the latter can 
maintain, over and above maintaining, in a2 man- 
ner fuitable to their refpective ftations, “bath them- 
felves and the other officers of government, and 

E 2 law, 
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BOOK law, whom they are obliged to maintain. Inthe 
ene little agrarian ftates of antient Greece, a fourth 


or a fifth part of the whole body of the people 
confidered themfelves as foldiers, and would 
fometimes, it is-faid, take the field. Among the 
civilized nations of modern Europe, it is common- 
ly computed, that not more than one hundredth 
part of the inhabitants of any country can be 
employed as foldiers, without ruin to the country 
which pays the expence of their fervice. 

Tue expence of preparing the army for the 
field feems not to have become confiderable in 
any nation, till long after that of maintaining it 
in the field had devolved entirely upon the fove- 
reign or commonwealth. In all the different re- 
publicks of antient Greece, to learn his military 
exercifes, was a neceffary part of education im- 
pofed by the ftate upon every free citizen. In 
every city there feems to have been a publick 
field, in which, under the protetion of the pub- 
lick magiftrate, the young people were taught 
their different exercifes by different mafters. In 
this very fimple inftitution, confifted the whole 
expence which any Grecian ftate feems ever to 
have been at, in preparing its citizens for war. 
In antient Rome the exercifes of the Campus 
Martius anfwered the fame purpofe with thofe 
of the Gymnafium in antient Greece. Under 
the feudal governments, the many publick ordi- 
nances that the citizens of every diftri€t fhould 
practife archery as welf as feveral other military 
exercifes, were intended for promoting the fame 
purpote, but do nat feem to have promoted it fo 

well. 
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well. Either from want of intereft in the offi- 
cers entrufted with the execution of thofe ordi- 
nances, or from fome other caufe, they appear to 
have been wniverfally negleéted ; and in the pro- 
grefs of all thofe governments, military exercifes 
feem to have gone gradually into difufe among 
the great body of the people. 


In the republicks of antient Greece and Rome, 


during the whole period of their exiftence, and 
under the feudal governments for a confiderable 
time after their firft eftablifhment, the trade of a 
foldier was not 2 feparate, diftin& trade, which 
confticuted the fole or principal occupation of a 
particular clafs of citizens. Every fubjeé& of the 
ftate, whatever might be the ordinary trade or 
occupation by which he gained his livelihood, 
confidered himfelf, upon all ordinary occafions, 
as fit likewife to exercife the trade of a foldier, 
and upon many extraordinary occafions as bound 

to exercife it. 7 | 
Tue art of war, however, as it is certainly the 
nobleft of all arts, fo in the progrefs of improve- 
ment it neceffarily becomes one of the moft 
complicated among them. The ftate of the me- 
chanical, as well as of fome other arts, with which 
AC.1s necdffarily connected, determines the degree 
of perfection to which it is capable of being 
carried at any particular time. But in order to 
carry it to this degree of perfection, it is necef- 
fary that it fhould become the fole or pringipal 
occupation of a particular clafs of citizens, and 
the divifion of labour is as neceffary for the im- 
provement of this, as of every other art. Into 
| ia other 
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BO OR other arts the divifion of labour is naturally 1 
troduced by the prudence of individuals, who 
find that they promote their private intereft bet- 
ter by confining themfelves to a particular trade, 
than by exercifing a great number. But it 1s the 
wifdom of the ftate only which can render the 
trade. of a foldier a particular trade feparate and 
diftinét from all others. A private citizen who, 
in time of profound peace, and without any par- 
ticular encouragement from the publick, fhould 
{pend the greater part of his time in military ex- 
ercifes, might, no doubt, both improve himfelf 
very much in them, and amufe himfelf very well; 
but he certainly would not promote his own in- 
tereft. It is the wifdom of the ftate only which 
can render it for his intereft to give up the greater 
part of his time to this peculiar occupation: and 
{tates have not always had this wifdom, even 
when their circumftances had become fuch, that 
the prefervation of their exiftence required that 
they fhould have it. 


A SHEPHERD has a preat deal of leifure; a huf- 
bandman, in the rude flate of hufbandry, has 
fome; an artificer or manufacturer has none at 
all. The firft may, without any lofs, employ a 
great deal of his time in martial exercifes; the 
fecond may employ fome part of it; but the laft 
cannot employ a fingle hour in them without 
fome lofs, and his attention to his own intereft 
naturatly Jeads him to neglect them altogether, 
Thefe improvements in huibandry too, which the 
progrefs of arts and manufactures neceffarily in- 
troduces, leave the hufbandman as little leifure 
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as the artificer. Military exercifes come to be © ee AP, 


as much neglected by the inhabitants of the 
country as by thofe of the town, and the great 
body of the people becomes altogether unwar- 
like. That wealth, at the fame time, which al- 
ways follows the improvements of agriculture and 
manufactures, and which in reality is no more 


than the accumulated produce of thofe improve-. 


ments, provokes the invafion of all their neigh- 
bours. An induflrious, and upon that account 
a wealthy nation, is of all nations the moft likely 
ro be attacked; and unlefs the ftate takes fome 
new meafures for the publick defence, the natu- 
ral habits of the people render them altogether 
incapable of defending themfelves. 

In thefe circumftances, there feem to be but 
two methods, by which tht ftate can make any 
tolerable provifion for the prblick defence. 

Ir-may either, firft, by means of a very rigo- 
rous police, and in fpite of the wlple bent of the 
intereft, genius and inclinations of the people, 
enforce the practice of military exercifes, and 
oblige either ail the citizens of the military age, 
or a certain number cf them, to join in fome 
meafure the trade of a foldier to whatever other 
trade or profeflion they may happen to carry on. 

Or, fecondly, by maintaining and employing 
a certain number of citizens in the conftant prac- 
tice of military exercifes, it may render the trade 
of a foldier a particular trade, feparate and difting& 
from ail others. 

Ir the ftate has recourfe to the firft of thofe 
two expedients, its military force is faid to con- 
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B as OK fift in a militia; if to the fecond, it is faid to 
confift in a ftanding army. The practice.of mi- 
litary exercifes is the fole or principal, occupa- 
tion of the foldiers of a ftanding army, and 
maintenance or pay which the ftate affords them 
is the principal and ordinary fund of their fub- 
fiftence. The practice of military exercifes is 
only the occafional occupation of the foldiers of 
a militia, and they derive the principal and or- 
dinary fund of their fubfiftence from iome other 
occupation, Jn a militia, the character of the 
labourer, .artificer, or tradefman, predominates 
over that of the foldier; in a ftanding army, that 
of the foldier predominates over every other cha- 
racter ; and in this daftinction feems to confift the 
effential difference between thofe two different 
fpecies of military force. 

Mixirias have been of feveral different kinds. 
In fome countries the citizens deftined for de- 
fending the f€ate, feem to have been exercifed 
only, without being, if I may fay fo, regimented; 
that is, without being divided into feparate and 
diftinét bodies of troops, each of which perform- 
ed its exercifes under its own proper and per- 
manent officers. In the republicks of antient 
Greece and Rome, each citizen, as long as he 
remained at home, feems to have prattifed his 
exerciies either feparately and independently, or 
with fuch of his equals as he liked beft; and not 
to have been attached, to any particular body of 
troops till he was actually called upon to take 
the field. In other countries, the militia has not 
only been exercifed, but regimented. In Eng- 
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land, in Switzerland, and, I believe, in every © BA? 


other cquntry of modern Europe, where any im- 
perfe&t mjlitary force of this kind has been efta- 
blifhed, every militia-man is, even in time of 
peace, attached to a particular body of troops, 
which performs its exercifes under its own pro- 
per and permanent officers. 

Berore the invention of fire-arms, that army 
was fuperior in which the foldiers had, each in- 
dividually, the greateft fkill and dexterity in the 
ufe of their arms. Strength and agility of body 
were of the higheft confequence, and commonly 


determined the fate of battles. But this fkill. 


and dexterity in the ufe of their arms, could be 
acquired only, in the fame manner as fencing 1s 
at prefent, by practifing, not in great bodies, but 
each man feparately, in a particular {chool, under 
a particular mafter, or with his own particular 
equals and companions. Since the invention of 
fire-arms, ftrength and agility of body, or even 
extraordinary dexterity and {kill in the wfe of 
arms, though they are far from being of no con- 
fequence, are, however, .of Jefs confequence. 
The nature of the weapon, though it by no 
means puts the aukward upon a level with the 
fkilful, puts him more nearly {9 than he ever 
was before. All the dexterity and fkill, it is 
fuppofed, which are neceffary for ufing it, can 
be well enough acquired by pgactifing in great 

bodies. | : 
REGULARITY, order, and prompt obedience to 
command, are qualities which, in modern armies, 
of more importance towards. determining the 
fate, 
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BOOK fate of battles, than the dexterity and fkill of 
the foldiers in the ufe of their arms. ,But the 
noife of fire-arms, the {moke, and the javiGble 
death to which every man feels himfelf every 
moment expofed, as foon as he comes within 
cannon-fhot, and frequently a long time before 
the battle can be well faid to be engaged, mutt 
render it very difficult to maintain any confider- 
able degree of this regularity, order, and prompt 
obedience, even in the beginning of a modern 
battle. In an antient battle there was no noife 
but what arofe from the human voice; there was 
no {moke, there was no invifible caufe of wounds 
or death. Every man, till fome mortal weapon 
actually did approach him, faw clearly that no 
fuch ,;weapon was near him. In thefe circum- 
ftances, and among troops who had fome confi- 
dence in their own fkill and dexterity in the ufe 
of their arms, it muft have been a good deal lefs 
dificult to preferve fome degree of regularity 
and erder, not only in the beginning, but through 
the whole progrefs of an antient battle, and till 
one of the two armies was fairly defeated, But 
the habits of regularity, order, and prompt obe- 
dience to command, can be acquired only by 
troops which are cxercifed in great bodies. 

A mizitra, however, in whatever manner it 
may be either eueip nee or exercifed, muft al- 
ways be much énferior to a well difciplined and 
well exercifed ftanding army. | ; 

Tne foldiers, wha are exercifed only once a 
week, or once a month, can never be fo expert 


in the ufe of their arms, as thofe who are exer- 
cifed 
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this circumftance may not be of fo much confe- 
quence in, modern, as it was in antient times, 
yet the acknowledged fuperiority of the Pruffian 
troops, owing, it is faid, very much to their fupe- 
rior expertnefs in their exercife, may fatisfy us 
that it is, even at this day, of very confiderable 
confequence. 

Tue. foldiers, who are bound to obey their of- 
ficer only once a week or once a month, and who 
are at all other times at liberty to manage their 
own affairs their own way, without being in any 
re{pect accountable to him, can never be under 
the fame awe in his prefence, can never have the 
fame difpofition to ready obedience, with thofle 
whofe whole life and conduct are every day di- 
rected by him, and who every day even rife and 
go to bed, or at leaft retire to their quarters, ac- 
cording to his orders. In what is called dif¢i- 
pline, orin the habit of ready obedience, a militia 
muft always be {till more inferior to a flanding 
army, than it may fometimes be in what is called 
the manual exercife, or in the management and 
ufe of its arms. But in modern war the habit 
of ready and inftant obedience is of much greater 
confequence than a confiderable fuperiority in the 
management of arms. 

' 'TuoseE militias which, like the Tartar or Arab 
militia, go to war under the fame chieftains whom 
they are accuftomed to obey in peace, are by far 
the beft. In refpeé for their officers, in the ha- 
bit of ready obedience, they approach neareft to 


{tanding armies. The highland militia, when it 
feryed 
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aS Be K ferved under its own chieftains, had fome ad- 


‘vantage of the fame kind. As the highlanders, | 


however, were not wandering, but ftatienary fhep- ° 
herds, as they had all a fixed habitation, and were 
not, in peaceable times, accuftomed to follow 
their chieftain from place to place; fo in time 
of war they were lefs willing to follow him to 
any confiderable diftance, or to continue for any 
long time in the field. When they had acquired. 
any booty they were eager to return home,: and 
his authority was feldom fufficient to detain them. 
In point of obedience they were always much in- 
ferior to what is reported of the Tartars and 
Arabs. As the highlanders too, from their fta- 
tionary life, fpend lefs of their time in the open 
air, they were always lefs accuftomed to military 
exercifes, and were lefs expert in the ufe of their 
arms than the Tartars and Arabs are faid to be. 
A miuitia of any kind, it muft be obferved, 
however, which has ferved for feveral fucceffive 
campaigns in the field, becomes in every refpect 
a ftanding army. The foldiers are every day ex- 
ercifed in the ufe of their arms, and, being con- 
{tantly under the command of their officers, are 
habituated to the fame prompt obedience which 
takes place in ftanding armies. What they were 
before they took the field, is of little import- 
ance. They neceffarily become in every refpect 
a ftanding army, after they have. paffed a -few 
campaigns in it. “ Should the war. in America 
drag out through another ‘campaign, the Amerj- 
can militia may become in every refpect a match 
for that ftanding army, of which the valour ap- 
peared, 
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peared, in the laft war, at leaft not inferior to that © # Aes 
of the hardieft veterans of France and Spain. * 
_.Tuis diftin@tion being well underftood, the 

hiftory of 41] ages, it will be found, ‘bears tefti- 

mony to the frefiftible fuperiority which a well- 
regulated ftanding army has over a militia. 

One of the firft ftanding armies of which we 
have any diftinét account, in any well authen- 
ticated hiftory, is that of Philip of Macedon. 
His frequent wars with the Thracians, Ilyrians, 
Theffalians, and fome of the Greek cities in the 
neighbourhood of Macedon, gradually formed 
his troops, which in the beginning were probably 
militia, to the exact difcipline of a ftanding army. 
When he was at peace, which he was very fel- 
dom, and never for any long time together, he 
was careful not to difband that army. It van- 
quifhed and fubdued, after a long and violent 
{truggle, indeed, the gallant and well exercifed 
militias of the principal republicks of antient 
Greece; and afterwards, with very littie ftrugele, 
the effeminate and ill-exercifed militia of the 
great Perfian empire. The fall of the Greek re- 
publicks and of the Perfian empire, was the ef- 
fect of the irrefiftible fuperiority which a ftand- 
ing army has over every fort of inilitia. Is is 
the firft great revolution in the affairs of man- 
kind of which hiftory has preferved any diftinét 
or circumftantial account. 

Tue fall of Carthage, and the confequent cle- 
vation of Rome, is the fecond. All the varie- 
ties in the fortune of thofe two famous repub- 
licks may very well be accounted for from the 
fame caufe. | 

: FROM 
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From the end of the firft to the beginning of 
the fecond Carthaginian war, the armies of Car- 
thage were continually i in the field, and employ- . 
ed under three great generals, who fucceeded one 
another in the command ; Amilcar, his fon-in- 
law Afdrubal, and his fon Annibal; firft in chaf- 
tifing their own rebellious flaves, afterwards in 
fubduineg the revolted nations of Africa, and, 
laftly, in conquering the great kingdom of Spain. 
The army which Annibal led from Spain into 
Italy muft neceffarily, in thofe different wars, 
have been gradually formed to the exact difci- 
pline of a ftanding army. The Romans, in the 
mean time, though they had not been altogether 
at peace, yet they had not, during this period, 
been engaged in any war of very great confe- 
quence; and their military difcipline, it is gene- 
rally faid, was a good deal relaxed. The Roman 
armies which Annibal encountered at Trebia, 
Thrafymenus, and Canna, were militia oppofed 
to a ftanding army. This circumftance, it is 
probable, contributed more than any oart to 
determine the fate of thofe battles. 

Tue {ftanding army which Annibal left behind 
him in Spain, had the lke fuperiority over the 
militia which the Romans fent to oppofe it, and 
in a few years, under the command of his brother, 
the younger Afdrubal, expelled them almoft en- 
tirely from that country. 

AywisaL was il] fupplied from home. The 
Roman militia, being continually in the field, 
became in the progrefs of the war a well difci- 
plined and we!l exercifed ftanding army; and the 
fupericrity 6: Annibal grew cvery day lefs and 

1 lefs. 
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Jefs. Afdrubal judged it neceffary to lead the © HA Ps 


whole, or almoft the whole of the ftanding army 
which. he, commanded: in Spain, to the affiftance 
of his brother i in Italy. In his march he is faid 
to have been mifled by his guides; and in a 
country which he did not know, was furprized 
and attacked by another ftanding army, in every 
refpect equal or fuperior to his own, and was en- 
tirely defeated. 
--Wuewn Afdrubal had left Spain, the great Scipio 
found nothing to oppofe him but a militia inferior 
to hisown. He conquered and fubdued that mi- 
litia, and, in the courfe of the war, his own mili- 
tia neceffarily became a well-difciplined and well - 
exercifed ftanding army. ‘That ftanding army 
was afterwards carried to Africa, where it found 
nothing but a militia to oppole it. In order to 
defend Carthage it became neceffary to recall the 
{tanding army of Annibal. The difheartened and 
frequently defeated African militia jcined it, and, 
at the battle of Zama, compofed the greater part 
of the troops of Annibal. The event of that day 
determined the fate of the two rival republicks. 
-From the end of the fecond Carthaginian war 
til] the fall of the Roman republick, the arrhies 
of Rome were in every refpect ftanding armies. 
The ftanding army of Macedon made forme re- 
fiftance to their arms. In the height of their 
grandeur, it coft them two great wars, and three 
great battles, to fubdue that little kingdom; of 
which the conqueft would probably have been 
fi] more difficult, had it nor been for the cow- 
ardice of its lat king. The militias of all the ci- 
ae. a ad . vilized 
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of Syria, and of Egypt, made but a feeble refift- 
ance to the ftanding armies of Rome. The mi-. 
litias of fome barbarous nations defended them- 
felves much better. The Scythian or Tartar 
militia, which Mithridates drew from the coun- 
tries north of the Euxine and Cafpian feas, were 
the moft formidable enemies whom the Romans 
had to encounter after the fecond Carthaginian 
war. The Parthian and German militias too 
were always refpe€table, and, upon feveral occa- 
fions, gained very confiderable advantages over 
the Roman armies. In general, however, and 
when the Roman armies were well commanded, 
they appear to have been very much {fuperior ; 
and if the Romans did not purfue the final con- 
queft either of Parthia or Germany, it was pro- 
bably becaufe they judged, that it was not worth 
while, to add thofe two barbarous countries to an 
empire which was already too large. The an- 
tient Parthians appear to have been a nation of 
Scythian or Tartar extraction, and to have always 
retained a good deal of the manners of their 
anceftors. The antient Germans were, like the 
Scythians or Tartars, a nation of wandering 
fhepherds, who went to war under the fame 
chiefs whom they were accuftomed to follow in 
peace. Their militia was exactly of the fame 
kind with that of the Scythians or Tartars, from 
whom too they were, probably defcended. 

Many different caufes contributed to relax the 
difcipline of the Roman armies. Its extreme 
feverity wos, perhaps, one of thofe caufes. In 

the 
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the days of their grandeur, when no enemy aps: 0 mk 


peared capable of oppofing them, their heavy 
as laid afide as unneceffarily burden- 
fome, thetr Jaborious exercifes were neglected as 


unneceffarily toilfome. Under the Roman em-- 


perors befides, the ftanding armies of Rome, thofe 
particularly which guarded the German and Pan- 
nonian frontiers, became dangerous to their maf-. 
ters, againft whom they ufed frequently to fet up 
their own generals. In order to render them lefs 

formidable, according to fome authors, Diocle- 
fian, according to Biers Conftantine, firft with- 
‘drew them from the frontier, where they had al- 
ways before been encamped tn great bodies, ge- 
nerally of two or three legions each, and dif- 

perfed them in fmall bodies ‘through the different 
provincial towns, from whence they were {carce 
ever’ removed, but when it became neceffary to 
repel an invafion. Small bodies of foldiers quar- 
tered in trading and manufacturing towns, and 
feldom removed from thofe quarters, became 
themfelves tradefmen, artificers, and manufac- 
turers. The civil came to predominate over the 
military character; and the ftanding armies of 
Rome gradually degenerated into a corrupt, ne- 
glected, and undifciplined militia, incapable of 
refifting the attack of the German and Scythian 
militias, which foon afterwards invaded the weft- 
ern empire. . It was only by hiring the militia of 


fome of thofe nations, to oppofe to that of others, 


that the emperors. were for fome time able to de- 

fend: themfelves. . The fall of the weftern em- 

pie is the third great revolution in the affairs of 
Vor. IT. i mankind, 
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any diftiné&t or circumftantial account. It was 
brought about by the trrefiftible fuperiogity whith 
the mailitia of a barbarous, has over raat of a ct- 
vilized nation; which the militia of a nation of 
fhepherds, has over that of a nation of hufband- 
men, artificers, and manufacturers. The victo- 


ries which have been gained by militias have ge- 


nerally been, not over ftanding armies, but over 
other militias in exercife and difcipline inferior to 
themfelves. Such were the victories which the 
Greek militia gained over that of the Perfian em= 
pire; and fuch too were thofe which in later times 
the Swifs militia ~ained over that of the Auftri- 
ans and Burgundians. 

Tue military force of the German and Scythian 
nations who eltablifhed themfelves upon the ruins 
of the weftern empire, continued for fome time to 
be of the fame kind in their new fettlements, as 
it had been in their original country. It was a 
militia of fhepherds and hufbandmen, which, in 
time of war, took the field under the command 
of the fame chieftains whom it was accuftomed 
to obey in peace. It was, therefore, tolerably 
well exercifed, and tolerably well difciplined. As 
arts and induftry advanced, however, the autho- 
rity of the chieftains gradually decayed, and the 
great body of the people had lefs time to {pare 
for military exercifes. Both the difcipline and 
the exercife of the feuda] militia, therefore, went 
gradually to ruin, and ftanding armies. were gra- 
dually introduced to fupply the place of it. 
When the expedient of a ftanding army, befides, 

had. 
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had once been adopted by one civilized nation, ¢ #4 P. 
it became neceffary that all its neighbours fhould 
pedal Saran They foon found that their 

fafety dep@eded upon their doing fo, and that 

their own militia was altogether incapable of re- 

fitting the attack of fuch an army. 

‘Tue foldiers of a ftanding army, though they 
may never have feen an enemy, yet have fre- 
quently appeared to poffefs all the courage of 
veteran troops, and the very moment that they 
took the field to have been fit to face the hardieft 
and moft experienced veterans. In 1756, when 
the Ruffian army marched into Poland, the va- 
lour of the Ruffian foldiers did not appear infe- 
rior to that of the Pruffians, at that time fuppofed 
to be the hardieft and moft experienced veterans 
in Europe. The Ruffian empire, however, had 
‘enjoyed a profound peace for near twenty years 
before, and could at that time have very few fol- 
diers who had ever féen an enemy. When the 
Spanifh war broke out in 1739, England had en- 
joyed a profound peace for about eight and twen- 
ty years. The valour of her foldiers, however, 
far from being corrupted by that long peace, was 
never more diftinguifhed than in the attempt 
upon Carthagena, the firft unfortunate exploit of 
that unfortunate war. In a long peace the gene- 
rals, perhaps, may fometimes forget their fkill ; 
but, where a well-regulated ftanding army has 
been kept up, the foldiers feem never ‘to forget 
their valour. 

WHEN a civilized nation deperids for its de- 
fence upon a militia, it is at all times expofed to 

| F 2 be 
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happens to be in its neighbourhood. The fre- . 
quent conquefts of all the. civilized cou , 
Afia by the Tartars, fufficiently demopftrates the 
natural fuperiority, which the militia of a bar- 
barous, has over that of a civilized nation. A. 
well-regulated ftanding army is-fupcrior to every 
militia. Such an army, as it can beft be main- 
tained by an opulent and civilized nation, fo it 
can alone defend fuch a nation againit the inva- 
fion of a poor and barbarous neighbour. Itis only 
by means of a ftanding army, therefore, that the 
civilization of any country can be perpetuated, or 
even preferved for any conGderable time. 

As it is only by means of a well-regulated 
ftanding army that a civilized country can be de- 
fended ; fo it is only by means of it, that a bar- 
barous country canbe fuddenly and tolerably. 
civilized. A itanding army eftablifhes, with an 
irrefiftible force, the law of the fovereign through 
the remoteft provinces of the empire, and main- 
tains fome degree of regular government in 
countries which could not otherwife admit of 
any. Whoever examines, with attention, the 
improvements which Peter the Great introduced 
into the Ruffian empire, will find. that they 
almoft all refolve themfelves into the eftablith- 
ment of a well-regulated ftanding army. It. is 
the inftrument which executes and maintains al] 
his other regulations. That degrce of order 
and internal peace, which that empire has -ever. 
fince enjoyed, is altogether owing to the influ- 
ence of that army, ie 2 es 
Msn 
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‘Men of republican principles have been jea- © oS 

lous of a ftanding army as dangerous to liberty. 
ily is fo, wherever the intereft. of the ge- 
neral andNghat of the principal officers are not 
neceffarily connected with the fupport of the 
conftitution of the ftate. The ftanding army of 
‘Ceefar deftroyed the Roman republick. The 
f{tanding army of Cromwell turned the jong par- 
liament out of doors. But where the fovereign 
is himfelf the general, and the principal nobility 
and gentry of the country the chief officers of 
the army; where the military force is placed 
under the command of thefe who have the 
-preateft intereft in the fupport of the civil au- 
-thority, becaufe they have themfelves the greateft 
-fhare of that authority, a ftanding army can never 
-be dangerous to liberty. On the contrary, it 
may in fome-cafes be favourable to liberty. The 
‘fecurity which it gives to the fovereign renders 
unneceflary that troublefoméjealoufy, which, in 
dome modern republicks, feems to watch over 
the minuteit aétions, and to be at all times ready 
to difturb the peace ef every citizen. ‘Where 
the fecurity of the magiftrate, though fupported 
‘by the principal people of .the country, 1s en- 
dangered by every popular difcontent; where a 
{mall tumult is capable of bringing about in a 
dew hours a great revolution, the whole autho- 
rity of government muft be employed to fup- 
prefs and punifh every murmur and complaint 
again{ft it. To a fovereign, on the contrary, 
who feels himfelf fupported, not only by the na- 
¢ural ariftocracy of the country, but by a-well- 
F 3 reculated 
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ps groundlefs, and the moft licentious remon- 


ftrances can give little difturbance. He 

pardon or negleét them, and his con{gfoufnefs of 
his own fuperiority naturally difpofes him to do 
fo. That degree of liberty which approaches to 
licentioufnefs can be tolerated only in countries 
where the fovereign is fecured by a well-regu- 
lated ftanding army. It is in fuch countries 
only, that the publick fafety does not require, 
that the fovereign fhould be trufted with any dif- 
cretionary power, for fuppreffing even the imper- 
tinent wantonnefs of this licentious liberty. 


THe firft duty of the fovercign, therefore, that 
of defending the fociety from the violence and 
injuftice of ather independent focieties, grows 
gradually more and more expenfive, as the fo- 
ciety advances in civilization. ‘The military 
force of the fociety, which originally coft the 
fovereign no expence either in time of peace or 
in time of war, muft, in the progrefs of im- 
provement, firft be maintained by him in time 
of war, and afterwards even in time of peace. 

Tue great change introduced into the art of 
war by the invention of fire-arms, has enhanced 
fill further both the expence of exercifing and 
difciplining any particular number of foldiers in 
time of peace, and that of employing them in 
time of war, Both their arms and their ammu- 
nition are become- more expenfive. A mufquet 
is a More expenfive machine than a javelin or a 
bow and airows; a cannon or a mortar, than a 

or a catapulta. Vhe powder, which is 
{pent 
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and occafions a very confiderable expence. The 
nd arrows which were thrown or fhot in 
an oT could eafily be picked up again, 
and were belides of very little valuc. The can- 
non and the. ‘mortar are, not only much dearer, 
but much heavier machines than the balifta or 
catapulta,#and require a greater cxpence, .not 
enly to prepare them for the field, but to carry 
them to it. As the fuperiority of the modern 
artillery too, over that of the antients, 1s very 
great; tt has become much more difficult, and 
confequently much more expenfive, to fortify 4 
town fo as to refift even for a few weeks the at- 
cack of that fuperior artillery. In modern times 
many different caufes contribute to render the 
defence of the fociety more expenfive. The un- 
_ayaidable effects of the natural progrefs of im- 
"provement have, in this relpect, been a good deal 
enhanced by a great revolution in the art of war, 
to which a mere accident, the inyention of gun- 
powder, feems to have given occation. 
in modern war the great expence of fre-arms 
ives an evident aviarose to the nation which 
can beft.2fford that expence; and COMeQuenays 
to .an opulent and civilized, eyer a poor anu bar- 
barous nation. In antient times the opulent and 
civilized found it aifficuit to defend themfelves 
again{t the poor and barbarous nations. Inmo- 
dern times the poor and barbarous find it diffi 
ult to defend themfcives againit the opulent and 
ewvilized, The invention of fire-arms, an inven- 
Eo4 
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B a 2 K tion which at firft fight appears to be fo perni- 


cious, 1s certainly favourable both to the perma- 
nency and to the extenfion of civilization 


Parner oH. 
Of the Expence of Fufice. 


HE fecond duty of the fovereign, that of 

protecting, as far as poffible, every member 
of the fociety fom the injuftice or oppreffion of: 
every other member of it, or the duty of efta- 
blifhing an exact adminiftration of juftice, re- 
quires too very different degrees of expence in 
the different periods of fociety. 


AMONG nations of hunters, as there is fcarce 
any property, or at leaft none that exceeds the 
value of two or three days labour; fo there is 
feldem any eftablifhed magiftrate or any regular 
adminiftration of juftice. Men who have no pro- 
perty can injure one another only in their per- 
fons or reputations. But when one man kills, 
wounds, beats, or defames another, though he 
to whom the injury is done fuffers, he who does 
it receives no benefit. It is otherwife with the 
injuries to property. The benefit of the perfon 
who does the 1 injury is often equal to the lofs of 
him who fuffers it, Envy, malice, or refent- 
ment, are the only paffions which can prompt 
one man to injure another in his perfon of repu- 
tation. But the greater part of men are not very 
begene) under the influence of thofe-paffions 3 

: | and 
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and the very worft men are fo only occafionally. 
As their gratification too, how agreeable foever 
to certain characters, is not attended 

with any"Ngl or permanent advantage, it is in 
the greater part of men commonly reftrained by 
prudential confiderations. Men may live to- 
gether in fociety with fome tolerable degree of 
fecurity, though there is no civil magiftrate to 
protect them from the injuftice of thofe paffions. 
But avarice and ambition in the rich, in the poor 
the hatred of labour and the love of prefent eafe 
and enjoyment, are the paffions which prompt to 
invade property, paffions much more fteady in 
their operation, and much more univerfal in 
their influence. Wherever there 1s great pro- 
perty, there is great inequality. For one very 
rich man, there muft be at leaft five hundred 
poor, and the affluence of the few fuppofes the 
indigence of the many. The affluence of the 
vich excites the indignation of the poor, who are 
often both driven by want, and prompted by 
envy, to invade his poffeffions. It is only under 
the fhelter of the civil mggiftrate that the owner 
of that valuable property, which is acquired by 
the labour of many years, ar perhaps of many 
fucceffive generations, can fleep a fingle night in 
fecurity. He is at all times furrounded by un- 
known enemies, whom, though he never pro- 
voked, he can never appeafe, and from whofe 
injuftice he can be pratected only by the power- 
ful arm of the civil magiftrate continually held 
pp to chaftife it. The acquifition of valuable 
and extenfive property, therefore, neceffarily re- 
quires 
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BOOK quires the eftablifhment of civil government, 
Where there is no property, or at leaft none that 
exceeds the value of two or three days, Jabour, 
civil government is not, fo neceffary, / 

Crviz government fuppofes a certain fubordi- 
nation. But as the neceflity of civil government 
gradually grows up with the acquifition of valu- 
able property, fo the principal caufes whjch na- 
turally introduce fubordination gradually grow 
up with the growth of that valuable property. 

Tue caufes or circumftances which naturally 
introduce fubordination, or which naturally, 
and antecedent to any civil inftitution, give fome 
men fome fupcriority over the greater part of 
their brethren, feem to be four in number. 


Tue firft of thofe caufes or circumftances is 
the fuperiority of perfonal qualifications, of 
ftreneth, beauty, and agility of body; of 
wifdoin, and virtue, of prudeace, juftice, forti- 
tude, and moderation of mind, The qualifica- 
tions of the body, unlefs fupported by thofe of 
the mind, can give little authority in any period 
of fociety. IJe is a very {trong man who, by 
mere ftrengtn of body, can force two weak ones 
to obey him. The cualhifications of the mind 
can alone give very great authority. They are, 
however, invilible qualities; always diiputable, 
and generally diiputed. No fociety, whether 
barbarous or civilized, has ever found it "con- 
venient to fettle the-rules of precedency, of rank 
and fubordination, according to thofe invifible 
qualities ; bit according to fomething that: is 
more plain and palpable. 

THE 
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Tue fecond of thofe ca Si @r circumftances is © HA 

the fuperiority of age. Ad man, provided 
is not fo far advanced as to give fufpicion 
is evéry where more refpected than a 
young man ef equal rank, fortune, and abilities. 
Among nations of hunters, fuch as the native 
tribes of North America, age is the fole founda- 
tion of rank and precedency. Among them, 
father is the appellation of a fuperior; brother, 
of an equal; and fon, of an inferior, In the 
moft opulent and civilized nations, age regulates 
rank among thofe who are in every other refpect 
equal, and among whom, therefore, there is 
nothing elfe to reoulate it. Among brothers 
and among fifters, the eldeft always take place; 
and in the fucceffion of the paternal eftate every 
thing which cannot be divided, but muft go 
entire to one perfon, fuch as atitle of honour, 1s 
in moft cafes given to the eldeft. Age is a plain 
and palpable quality which admits of no difpute. 


Tue third of thofe caufes or circumftances is 
the fuperiority of fortune. The authority of 
riches, however, though great in every age of 
fociety, is perhaps greateft in the rudeft age of 
fociety which admits of any confiderable ine- 
quality of fortune. A Tartar chief, the increafe 
of whofe herds and flocks is fufficieat to main- 
tain a thoufend men, cannot well employ that 
increafe in any other way than in maintaining a 
thoufand men. The rudé ftate of his fociety 
_ does not afford him any manufactured produce, 
any trinkets or baubles of any kigd, for which 
| fhe can exchange that part of his rude produce 
which 
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oO Os which is over ang——mpove his own confumption, 


The thoufand men"whom he thus maintains, de- 
pending entirely upon him for their fi 

miuft both obey his orders in war, ap” fubmit to 
his juriidi¢tion in peace. He is neceffarily both 
their general and their judge, and his chieftain- 
fhip is the neceffary effect of the fuperiority of 
his fortune. In an opulent and civilized fociety, 
aman may pofiefs a much greater fortune, and 
‘yet not be able to command a dozen of people. 
“Though the produce of his eltate may be fufh- 
cient to maintain, and may perhaps actually 
maintain, more than a thoufand people, yet as 
thofe pecple pay for every thing which they get 
from him, as he gives fearce any thing. to any 
body but in exchange for an equivalent, there is 
Ycarce any body who confiders himfelf as entirely 
dependent upon him, and his authority extends 
only over a few menial fervants. The authority 
of fortune, however, is very great even in an 
opulent and civilized fociety. That it is much 
greater than that, cither of age, or of perfonat 
qualities, has been the conftant complaint of 
every period of feciety which admitted of any 
confiderable inequality of fortune. The firfl 
period of fociety, that of hunters, admits of ne 
fuch inequality. Univerfal poverty eftablifhes 
there univerfal equality, and the fuperiority, 
either of agc, or of perfonal qualities, are the 


- feeble, but the fole Acundations of authority and 


fubordination. There is therefore little or no 
authority or fubordination in this period of fo- 
ciety. The fecond period of fociety, that of 

fhepherds, 
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fortune, and there is no period in which the 
of fortune gives fo great authority to 
thofe who Woffefs it. There is no period ac- 
cordingly in which authority and fubordination 
are more perfectly eftablifhed. The authority 
of an Arabian fcherif is very great; that of a 
Tartar khan altogether defpotical. 
Tue fourth of thofe caufes or circurmftances is 


the fuperiority of birth. Superiority of birth. 


fuppofes an antient fuperiority of fortune in the 
family of the perfon who claims it. All families 
are equally ancient; and the anceftors of the 
prince, though they may be better known, ,can- 
not well be more numerous than thofe of the 
beggar. Antiquity of family means every where 
the antiquity either of wealth, or of that great- 
nefs which is commonly either founded upon 
wealth, or accompanied with it. Upitart great- 
nefs ‘is every where lefs refpected than antient 
greatnefs. ‘The hatred of ufurpers, the love of 
the family of an antient monarch, are, ina great 
meafure, founded upon the contempt which men 
naturally have for the former, and upon their 
veneration for the latter. As a military officer 
fubmits without reluctance to the authority of a 
fuperior by whom he has always been com- 
manded, but cannot bear that his inferior fhould 
be fet over his head; fo men eafily fubmit to 
a family to whom they and their anceftors 
have always fubmitted; but are Pi with in- 


dignation when another family, in whom they 
6 had 
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affumes a dominion over them. 
Tue diftinction of birth, being bg 

the inequality of fortune, can have “no place in 
nations of hunters, among whom all men, being 
equal in fortune, muft likewife be very nearly 
equal in birth. The fon of a wife and brave 
man may, indeed, even among them, be fome- 
what more refpected than a man of equal merit 
who has the misfortune to be the fon of a fool or 
a coward. The difference, however, will not 


be very great; and there never was, I believe, a 


ercat family in the world whofe illuftration was 
entirely derived from the inheritance of wifdom 
and virtue. 

Tue diftinétion of birth not only may, but 
always does take place among nations of fhep- 
nerds. Such nations are always ftrangers to 
every fort of luxury, and great wealth can fcarce 
ever be diffipated among them by improvident 
profufion. There are no nations accordingly 
who abound more in families revered and ho- 
noured on account of their defcent from a long 
race of great and illuftrious anceftors; becaufe 
there are no nations among whom wealth ts likely 
to continue longer in the fame familics. 


Birts and fortune are evidently the two cir- 
cumftances which principally fet one man above 
another. ‘They arg the two great fources of per- 
fonal —— and are therefore the principal 
caufes which naturally eftablifh authority and 


fubordination among men. Among nations of 
fhepherds 
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full force. The great fhepherd or herdfman, 
snamew€-- account of his great wealth, and of 
the oreat ndnber of thoie who depend upon him 
for fubfifttence, and revered on account of the 
noblenefs of his birth, and of the immemorial 
antiquity of his illuftrious family, has a natural 
authority over all the inferior fhepherds or herdf- 
men of his horde or clan. He can command 
the united force of a greater number of people 
than any of them. ere military power is greater 
than that of any of them. In time of war they 
are all of them naturally diipofed to mutter 
themfelves under his banner, rather than under 
that ot any other perfon, and his birth and 
fortune thus naturally procure to him fome fort 
of executive power. By commanding too the 
united force of a greater number of people than 
any of them, he is beft able to compel any one 
of them who may have injured another to com- 
penfate the wrong. Hes the perfon, therefore, 
to whom all thofe who are too weak to defend 
themfelves naturally look up for protection. It is 
to him that they naturally complain of the injuries 
which they imagine have been done to them, 
and his interpofition in fuch cafes is more eafily 
fubmitted to, even by the perfon complained of, 
than that of any other perfon would be. His 
birth and fortune thus naturally procure him 
fome fort of judicial authority. 


Ir is in the age of fhepherds, in the fecond 
period of fociety, that the inequality of fortune 
firft begins to take place, and introduces among 

I men 
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"which could not poffibly exift before. It thereby 
introduces fome degree of that civil Eosennrete 
which is indifpenfably neceffary for s own pre- 
fervation: and it feems to do this naturally, and 
even independent of the confideration of that 
neceffity. The confideration of that neceffity 
comes no doubt afterwards to contribute very 
much to maintain and fecure that authority and 
fubordination. The rich, in particular, are 
neceffarily interefted to fupport that order of 
things, which can alone fecure them in the pof- 
feffion of their own advantages. Men of inferior 
wealth combine to defend thofe of fuperior wealth 
in the poffeffion of their property, in order that 
men of fuperior wealth may combine to defend 
them in the poffeffion of theirs. All the in- 
ierior fhepherds and herd{men feel that the fecu- 
rity of their own herds and flocks depends upon 
the fecurity of thofe of the great fhepherd or 
herdfman; that the maintenance of their leffer 
authority depends upon that of his greater au- 
thority, and that upon their fubcrdination to 
him depends his power of keeping their inferiors 
in fubordination to them. They conftitute a 
fort of little nobility, who feel themfelves in- 
terefted to defend the property and to fupport 
the authority of their own little fovereign, in 
order that he may be able to defend their pro- 
perty and to fupport their authority. Civil 
government, fo far as it is inftituted for the fecu- 
rity of property, is in.reality inftituted for the 
defence of the rich againft the poor, or of thofe 
who 
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hone at all. 

Tae ju dicial authority of fuch a fovereign, 
however, far fron being a caufe of expence, was 
for a long time a fource of revenue‘to him. The 
perfons who applied to him for juftice were al- 
ways willing to pay for it, and a prefent never 
failed to accompany a petition. After the au- 
thority of the fovereign too was thoroughly efta- 
blifhed, the perfon found guilty, over and above 
the fatisfaction which he was obliged to make to 
the party, was likewife forced to pay an amerce- 
ment to the fovereign. He had given trouble, 
he had difturbed, he had broke the peace of his 
lord the king, and for thofe offences an amerce- 
ment was thought due. In the Tartar govern- 
ments of Afia, in the governments of Europe 
which were founded by the German and Scythian 
nations who overturned, the Roman empire, the 
adminiftration of juftice was a confiderable fource 
of revenue, both to the fovereign, and to all the 
leffer chiefs or lords who exercifed under him 
any particular jurifdiétion, either over fome par- 
ticular tribe or clan, or over fome particular ter- 
ritory or diftri€t. Originally beth the fovereign 
and the inferior chiefs ufed to exercife this jur1{- 
diétion in their own perfons. Afterwards they 
univerfally found it convenient to delegate it to 
fome fubftitute, bailiff, or judge. This fubfti- 
tute, however, was {till obliged to account t6 
his principal or conftituent for the pea of the 
juri{@i@ion.’ Whoever reads the * inftruétions 


* They are to be found in T'yrrell’s Hiftory of England. 
Vou. Ik. G which 
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BOOK which were given to the judges of the circuit in 
the time of Henry IT. will {ce clearly that thofe 
judges were a fort of itinerant factors, fenf tourd’ 
the country for the purpofe of levying certain 
branches of the king’s revenue. In thofe days 
the adminiftration of juflice, not only afforded a 
certain revenue to the fovereign, but to procure 
this revenue feems to have been one of the prin- 
cipal advantages which he propofed to obtain by 
the adminiftration of juftice. 

Tus tcheme of making the adminiftration of 
juttice fubfervient to the purpofes of revenue, 
could fcarce fail to be productive of feveral very 
erofs abufes. The perfon, who applied for 
juftice with a large prefent in his hand, was likely 
to get fomething more than juftice; while he, 
who applied for it with a finall one, was likely 
to get fomething lefs. Juftice too might fre- 
quently be delayed, in order that. this prefent 
might be repeated. The amercement, bcfides, 
of the perfon complained of, might frequently 
fuggeft a very ftrong reafon for finding him in 
the wrong, even when he had not really been fo. 
That fuch abufes were far from being uncom- 
mon, the antient hiftory of every country in 
Europe bears witnefs. 


Wuen the fovereign or chief exercifed his ju- 
dicial authority in his own perfon, how much 
foever he might abufe it, it muft have been. fcarce 
poffible to get any redrefs; becaufe there could 
feldom be any body powerful enough to call him 
to account. When he exercife! it by a bailiff, 
indeed, redrefs might fometimes be had. If it 
3 | _ was 
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was for his own benefit only, that the bailiff had ¢ HAR 


been guilty of any act of injuftice, the fovereign 
himfelf might not always be unwilling to punifh 
him, or to oblige him to repair the wrong. But 
if it was for the benefit of his fovereign, if it was 
in order to make court to the perfon who ap- 
pointed him and who might prefer him, that he 
had committed any act of oppreffion, redrefs 
would upon moft occafions be as impoffible as if 
the fovereign had committed it himfelf. In all 
barbarous governments, accordingly, in all thofe 
antient governments of Europe in particular, 
which were founded upon the ruins of the Roman 
empire, the adminittration of juftice appcars for 
a long time to have been extremely corrupt ; far 
from being quite equal and impartial even under 
the beft monarchs, and altogether profligate 
under the wort. 


Amonc nations of fhepherds, where the fo- 
vereion or chief is only the greateft fhepherd or 
herdimen of the horde or clan, he is maintained 
in the fame manner as any of his vaffals or fub- 
jects, by the increafe of his own herds or flocks. 
Among thofe nations of hufbandmen who are but 
juft come out of the fhepherd ftate, and who are 
not much advanced beyond that ftate; fuch as 
the Greek tribes appear to have been about the 
time of the Trojan war, and our German and 
Scythian anceftors when they firft fettled upon 
the ruins of the weftern empire; the fovereign or 
chief is, in the fame manner, only the greateft 
landlord of the country, and is maintained, in 
the fame manner as any other landlord, by a 

G 2 revenue 
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t—y—— from what, in modern Europe, was called the 


demefne of the crown. His fubjeéts, upon 
ordinary occafions, contribute nothing to his fup- 
port, except when, in order to protect them from 
the oppreffion of fome of their fellow-fubjects, 
they ftand in need of his authority. The pre- 
fents which they make him upon fuch occafions, 
conftitute the whole ordinary revenue, the whole 
of the emoluments which, except perhaps upon 
fome very extraordinary emergencies, he derives 
from his dominion over them. When Agamem- 
non, in Homer, offers to Achilles for his friend- 
fhip the fovereignty of feven Greek cities, the 
fole advantage which he mentions as likely to be 
derived from it, was, that the people would 
honour him with prefents. As long as fuch pre- 
fents, as long as the emoluments of juftice, or 
what may be called the fees of court, conftituted 
in this manner the whole ordinary revenue which 
the fovereign derived from his fovereignty, it 
eould not well be expected, it could not even 
decently be propofed that he fhould give them 
up altogether. It might, and it frequently 
was propofed, that he fhould regulate and 
afcertain them. But after they had been fo re- 
gulated and afcertained, how to hinder a perfon 
who was all-powerful from extending them be- 
yond thofe regulations, was ftill very difficult, 
not to fay impoffible. During the continuance 
of this ftate of things, therefore, the corruption 
of juftice, naturally refulting from the arbitrary 
and uncertain nature of thofe prefents, fcarce 
admitted of any effectual remedy. | 

Bur 
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Burt when from different caufes, chiefly from © re 


the continually increafing expence of defending 
the nation againft the invafion of other nations, 
the private eftate of the fovereign had become 
altogether infufficient for defraying the expence 
of the: fovereignty ; and when it had become 
neceffary that the people fhould, for their own 
fecurity, contribute towards this expence by taxes 
of different kinds, it feems to have been very 
commonly ftipulated that no prefent for the ad- 
miniftration of juftice fhould, under any pre- 
tence, be accepted either by the fovereign, or by 
his bailiffs and fubftitutes, the judges. Thofe 
prefents, it feems to have been fuppofed, could 
more eafily be abolifhed altogether, than effectual- 
ly regulated and afcertained. Fixed falaries were 
appointed to the judges which were fuppofed to 
compenfate to them the lofs of whatever might 
have been their fhare of the antient emoluments 
of juftice; as the taxes more than compenfated 
to the fovereign the lofs of his. Juftice was then 
faid to be adminiftered gratis. 

Justicz, however, never was in reality ad- 
miniftered gratis in any country. Lawyers and 
attornies, at leaft, muft always be paid by the 
parties ; and, if they were not, they would per- 
form their duty ftill worfe than they actually per- 
form it. The fees annually paid to lawyers and 
attornies amount, in every court, to a much 
greater fum than the falaries of the judges. The 


circumftance of thofe falaries being paid by the 


crown, can no where much diminifh the neceffary 
expence of a law-fuit. But it was not fo much 
to diminifh the expence, as to prevent the cor- 
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hibited from receiving any prefent or fee from the 
parties. 

Tue office of judge is in itfelf fo very honour- 
able, that men are willing to accept of it, 
though accompanied with very fimall emolu- 
ments. The inferior office of juftice of peace, 
though attended with a good deal of trouble, and 
in moft cafes with no emoluments at all, is an 
object of ambition to the greater part of our 
country gentlemen. The falaries of all the dif- 
ferent judges, high and low, together with the 
whole expence of the adiminiftration and execu- 
tion of juftice, even where it is not managed with 
very good ceconomy, makes, in any civilized 
country, but a very inconfiderable part of the 
whole expence of government. 

‘Vues whole Scie of juftice too might eafily 
be defrayed by the fees of court ; ands without 
expofing the adminiftration of juitice to any real 
hazard of corruption,: the publick revenue might 
thus be entirely difcharged from a certain, 
though, perhaps, but a {mall incumbrance. It 
is dificult to regulate the fees of court effectu- 
ally, where a perfon fo powerful as the fovereign 
isto fhare in them, and to derive any confider- 
able part of his revenue from them. It is very 
eafy, where the judge 1s the-principal perfon who 
can reap any benefit from them. The law can 
very eafily oblige the sudge to refpect the regula- 
tion, “though it might nor always be able to 
make the fovereign refpect ir. Where the fees 
of court are precilely regulated and afcertained, 

where 
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where they are paid all at once, at a certain C HA P. 


period of every procefs, into the hands of a 
cafhier or receiver, to be by him diftrnguted in 
certain known proportions among the different 
judges after the procefs is decided, and not till 
it is decided, there feems to be no more danger 
of corruption than where fuch fees are prohibited 
altogether. Thofe fees, without occafioning any 
confiderable increafe in the expence of a law- 
fuit, might be rendered fully fufficient for de- 
fraying the whole expence of juftice. By not 
being paid to the judges till the procefs was de- 
termined, they might be fome incitement to the 
diligence of the court in examining and deciding 
it. In courts which confifted of a confiderable 
number of judges, by proportioning the fhare of 
each judge to the number of hours and days 
which he had employed 1 in examining the procels, 
either in the court or in a committee by order of 
the court, thofe fees might give fome encourage- 
ment to the diligence of each particular judge. 

Publick fervices are never better performed than 
when their reward comes only in conlequence of 
their being performed, and is proportioned to 
the diligence employed in performing them. In 
the different parliaments of France, the fees of 
court (called Epicés and vacations) con{litute 
the far greater part of the emoluments of the 
judges. “After all deductions are made, the neat 
falary paid by the crown to a counfellor or judge 
in the parliament of Touloufe, in rank and dig- 
nity the fecond parliament of the kingdom, 


ainounts only to a hundred and fifty livres, about 
G 4 ; 
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feven years ago that fum was in the fame place 
the ordinary yearly wages of a common footman. 
The diftribution of thofe:-Epicés too is accord- 
ing to the diligence of the judges. A diligent 
judge gains a comfortable, though moderate, 
revenue by his office: An idle one gets little 
more than his falary. Thofe parliaments are 
perhaps, in many refpects, not very convenient 
courts of juftice; but they have never been ac- 
cufed; they feem never even to have been fuf- 
pected of corruption. 


Tue fees of court feem originally to have been 
the principal fupport of the different courts of 
juftice in England. Each court endeavoured to 
draw to itfelf as much bufinefs as it could, and 
was, upon that account, willing to take cogniz-_ 
ance of many fuits which were not originally in- 
tended to fall under its jurifdi€tion. The court 
of king’s bench, inftituted for the trial of criminal 


ccaufes only, took cognizance of civil fuits; the 


plaintiff pretending tliat the defendant, in not 
doing him juftice, had been guilty of fome tref- 
pafs or mifdemeanor. The court of exchequer, 
inftituted for the levying of the king’s revenue, 
and for enforcing the payment of fuch debts 
only as were due to the king, took cognizance 
of all other contract debts; the plaintiff alleg- 
ing that he could not pay the king, becaufe the 
defendant would not pay him. In confequence 
of fuch fictions it came, in many cafés, to depend 
altogether upon the parties before what court 
they would chufe to have their caufe tried; and 

each 
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each court endeavoured, by fuperior difpatch © ers 


and impartiality, to draw to itfelf as many caufes 
as it could. The prefent admirable conttitution 
of the courts of juftice in England was, perhaps, 
originally in a great meafure, formed by this 
emulation, which antiently took place between 
their ref{pective judges; each judge endeavour- 
ing to give, in his own court, the fpeedieft and 
moft effectual remedy, which the law would ad- 
mit, for every fort of injuftice. Originally the 
courts of law gave damages only for breach of 
contract. The court of chancery, as a court of 
conf{cience, firft took upon it to enforce the {pe- 
cifick performance of agreements. When the 
breach of contract confifted in the non-payment 
of money, the damage fuftained could be com- 
penfated in no other way than by ordering pay- 
ment, which was equivalent to a fpecifick per- 
formance of the agreement. In fuch cafes, 
therefore, the remedy of the courts of law was 
fufficient. It was not fo in others. When the 
tenant fued his lord for having unjuftly outed 
him of his leafe, the damages which he recovered 
were by no means equivalent to the poffeffion of 
the land. Such caufes, therefore, for fome time, 
went all to the court of chancery, to the no fmall 
lofs of the courts of law. It was to draw back 
fuch caufes to themfelves that the courts of law 
are faid to have invented the artificial and ficti- 
tioys writ of ejectment, the moft effectual remedy 
for an unjuft outer or difpoffeffion of land. | 

A stamp-puTYy upon the law proceedings of 
each particular court, to be levied by that court, 
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and other officers belonging to it, might, in the 
fame manner, afford a revenue fufficient for de- 
fraying the expence of the adminiftration of jul- 
tice, without’bringing any burden upon the ge- 
neral revenue of the fociety. The judges indeed 
might, in this cafe, be under the temptation of 
multiplying unneceffurily the proceedings upon 
every caufe, in order to increafe, as much as pof- 
fible, the produce of fuch a ftamp-duty. It has 
been the cuftom in modern Europe to regulate, 
upon moft occafions, the payment of the attor- 
nies and clerks of court, according to the num- 
ber of pages which they had occafion to write; 
the court, however, requiring that each page 
fhould contain fo many lines, and each line to 
many words. In order to increafe their pay- 
ment, the attornies and clerks have contrived to 
multiply words beyond all neceffity, to rhe cor- 
ruption of the law language of, I belicve, every 
court of juftice in Europe. A hke temptation 
might perhaps occafion a like corruption in the 
form of law proceedings. 

Bur whether the adminiftration of juftice be 
fo contrived as to defray its own expence, or 
whether the judges be maintained by fixed fa- 
laries paid to thern from fome other fund, it docs 
not feem necefiary that the perfon or perfons 
entrufted with the executive power fhould be 
charged with the management of that pine or 
with the payment of thofe falarics. That fund 
might arife from the rent of landed eftates, the 
management of cach cftate being entrufted to the 
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particular court which was to be maintained by © a P. 
it. That fund might arife even from the inte- 
reft of a fum of money, the lending out of which 
might, in the fame manner, be entrufted to the 
court which was to be maintained by it. A part, 
though indeed but a fmall part, of the falary of 
the judges of the court of feffion in Scotland, 
arifes from the intereft of a fum of money. The 
neceflary inftability of fuch a fund ieems, how- 
ever, to render it an improper one for the main- 
tenance of an inftitution which ought to laft for 
ever. 

Tuer feparation of the judicial from the exe- 
cutive power {fcems originally to have arifen from 
the increafing bufineis of the fociety, in confe- 
guence of its increafing improvement. The ad- 
miniftration of juftice became fo laborious and 
fo complicated | a duty as to require the unci- 
vided attention of the perfons to whom it was 
entrufted. The perfon entrufted with the exe- 
cutive power, not having leifure to attend to the 
decifion of private caufes himielf, a deputy was 
appointed to decide them in his flead. In the 
progrefs of the Roman greatnefs, the conful was 
too much occupied with the political affairs of 
the ftate, to attend to the adminiftration of jul- 
tice. A praetor, therefore, was appointed to ad- 
minifter it in his ftead. In the progrefs of the 
European monarchies which were founded upon 
the ruins of the Roman empire, the fovereigns 
and the great lords came univerlally to confider 
the adminiftration of juftice as an office, both 
too laborious and too ignoble for them to exe- 
cute in their own perfons, They univerfally, 

therefore, 
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ts pointing a deputy, bailiff, or judge. 


Wuewn the judicial 1s united to the executive 
power, it is fcarce poffible that juftice fhould not 
frequently be facrificed to, what 1s vulgarly called, 
politics. The perfons entrufted with the great 
interefts of the ftate may, even without any cor- 
rupt views, fometimes imagine it neceffary to 
facrifice to thofe interefts the rights of a private 
man. But upon the impartial adminiftration of 
quftice depends the liberty of every individual, 
the fenfe which he has of his own fecurity. In 
order to make every individual feel himfelf per- 
fectly fecure in the poffeffion of every right which 
belongs to him, it is not only neceffary that the 
judicial fhould be feparated from the executive 
power, but that it fhould be rendered as much as 
poffible independent of that power. The judge 
fhould not be liable to be removed from his of- 
fice according to the caprice of that power. The 
regular payment of his falary fhould not depend 
upon the good-will, or even upon the good ceco- 
nomy of that power. 


Parr MII. 


Of the Expence of publick Works and publick 
Inftitutions. 


HE third and laft duty of the fovereign or 
commonwealth is that of erecting and main- 
taining thofe publick inftitutions and thofe publick 
works, which, though they may be in the higheft 
degree advantageous to a great fociety, are, how- 
. ever, 
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ever, of fuch a nature, that the profit could never © oat 


repay the expence to any individual or {mall num- 
ber of individuals, and which it, therefore, can- 
not be expected that any individual or fmall 
number of individuals fhould ereét or maintain. 
The performance of this duty requires too very 
different degrees of expence in the different pe- 
riods of fociety- 

AFTER the publick inftitutions and publick 
works neceffary for the defence of the fociety, 
and for the adminiftration of juftice, both of 
which have already been mentioned, the other 
works and inftitutions of this kind are chiefly 
thofe for facilitating the commerce of the fo- 
ciety, and thofe for promoting the inftruction of 
the people. The inftitutions for inftruction are 
of two kinds; thofe for the education of the 
youth, and thofe for the inftruction of people of 
all ages. The confideration of the manner in 
which the expence of thofe different forts of 
publick works and inftitutions may be moft pro- 
perly defrayed, will divide this third part of the 
prefent chapter into three different articles. 


ARTICLE I. 


Of the publick Works and Inftitutions for facilitat- 
ing the Commerce of the Soctety. 


And, firft, of thofe which are neceffary for facili- 


tating Commerce in general. 


THAT the erection and maintenance of the 
publick works which facilitate the commerce of 
any country, fuch as good roads, bridges, navi- 
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BOOK gable canals, harbours, &c. muft require very 
different degrees of expence in the different pe- 
riods of fociety, is evident without any proof. 
The expence of making and maintaining the 
publick roads of any country muft evidently in- 
creafe with the annual produce of the land and 
Jabour of that country, or with the quantity and 
weight of the goods which it becomes necefflary 
to fetch and carry upon thofe roads. The 
{trength of a bridge muft be fuited to the num- 
ber and weight of the carriages, which are likely 
to pafs over it. The depth and the fupply of 
water for a navigable canal muft be proportioned 
to the number and tunnage of the lighters, which 
are likely to carry goods upon it; the extent of 
a harbour to the number of the fhipping which 

are likely to take fhelter in it. 

Ir does not feem neceffary that the expence of 
thofe publick works fhould be defrayed from that 
publick revenue, as it is commonly called, of 
which the collection and application 1s in moft 
countries affigned to the executive power. The 
greater part of fuch publick works may eafily be 
fo managed, as to afford a particular revenue 
fufiicient for defraying their own expence, with- 
out bringing any burden upon the general re- 
venue of the fociety. 

A HuicHway, a bridge, a navigable canal, for 
example, may in moft cafes be both made and 
maintained by a imall toll upon the carriages 
which make ufe of them: a harbour, by a mo- 
derate port-duty upon the tunnage of the fhip- 
ping which load or unload in it. The coinage, 

another 
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another inftitution for facilirating commerce, in © H we: 


many countries, not only defrays its own ex- 


pence, but affords a {mall revenue or feignorage 
to the fovereign. The poft-office, another infti- 
tution for the fame purpofe, over and above de- 
fraying its own expence, affords in almoft all 
countries a very confiderable revenue to the fo- 
vercion. 

Wuen the carriages which pafs over a high- 
way or a bridge, and the lighters which fail upon 
a navigable canal, pay toll in proportion to their 
weight or their tunnage, they pay for the main- 
tenance of thofe publick works exaétly in pro- 
portion to the wear and tear which they occafion 
of them. It feems fcarce pofiible to invent a 
more equitable way of maintaining fuch works. 
This tax or toll too, though it is advanced by 
the carrier, 1s finally paid by the confumer, to 
whom it muft always be charged in the price of 
the goods. As the expence of carriage, how- 
ever, is very much reduced by means of fuch 
publick works, the goods, notwithftanding the 
toll, come cheaper to the confumer than they 
could otherwife have done; their price noc being 
fo much raifed by the toll, as it is lowered by 
the cheapnefs of the carriage. The perfon who 
finally pays this tax, therefore, gains by the ap- 
plication, more than he lofes by the payment of 
it. His payment is exactly in proportion to his 
gain. It is in reality no more than a part of that 
gain which he is obliged to give up in order to 
get the reft. It feems impoffible to imagine a 
more equitable method of raifing a tax 
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Wun the toll upon carriages of luxury, upon 
coaches, poft-chaifes, &c. is made fomewhat | 


higher in proportion to their weight, than upon 


carriages of neceffary ufe, fuch as carts, wag- 
gons, &c. the indolence and vanity of the rich 
is made to contribute in a very eafy manner to 
the relief of the poor, by rendering cheaper the 
tranfportation of heavy goods to all the different 
parts of the country. 

Wuen high roads, bridges, canals, &c. are in 
this manner made and fupported by the com- 
merce which is carried on by means of them, 
they can be made only where that commerce re- 
quires them, and confequently where it is pro- 
per to make them. Their expence too, their 
grandeur and magnificence, muft be fuited to 
what that commerce can afford to pay. They 
muft be made confequently as it is proper to 
make them. A magnificent high road cannot 
be made through a defart country where there is 
little or no commerce, or merely becaufe it hap- 
pens to lead to the country villa of the intend- 
ant of the province, or to that of fome great 
lord to whom the intendant finds it convenient 
to make his court. A great bridge cannot be 
thrown over a river at a place where nobody 
paffes, or merely to embellifh the view from the 
windows of a ncighbouring palace: things which 
fumetimes happen, in countries where works of this 
kind are carried oh by any other revenue than that 
which they themfelves are capable of affording. 

In feveral different parts of Europe the toll 
or lock-duty upon a canal is the property of 
private perfons, whofe private intereft obliges 

them 
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them to keep up the canal. If it is not kept in ©! 
tolerable order, the navigation neceffarily ceafes 
altogether, and along with it the whole profit 
which they can make by the tolls. If thofe tolls 
were put under the management of commif- 
fioners, who had themfelves no intereft in them, 
they might be lefs attentive to the maintenance 
of the works which produced them. The canal 
of Languedoc coft the king of France and the 
province upwards of thirteen millions of livres, 
which (at twenty-eight livres the mark of filver, 
the value of French money in the end of the laft 
century) amounted to upwards of nine hundred 
thoufand pounds fterling. When that great work 
was finifhed, the moft likely method, it was found, 
of keeping it in conftant repair was to make a 
prefent of the tolls to Riquet the engineer, who 
planned and conducted the work. Thofe tolls 
conftitute at prefent a very large eftate to the dif- 
ferent branches of the family of that gentleman, 
who have, therefore, a great intereft to keep the 
work in conftant repair. But had thofe tolls 
been put under the management of commif- 
fioners, who had no fuch intereft, they might 
perhaps have been diffipated in ornamental and 
unneceffary expences, while the moft effential 
parts of the work were allowed to go to ruin. 
Tue tolls for the maintenance of a high road, 
cannot with any fafety be made the property of 
private perfons. A high road, though entirely 
neglected, does not become altogether impafiable, 
though a canal does. The proprietors of the 
tolls upon a high road, therefore, might neglect 
Vor, Ill. HH altogether 
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nue to levy very nearly the fame tolls. It is 
proper, therefore, that the tolls for the mainte- 
nance of fuch a work fhould be put under the 
management of commiffioners or truftees. 

In Great Britain, the abufes which the truftees 
have committed in the management of thofe tolls, 
have in many cafes been very juftly complained 
of. At many turnpikes, it has been faid, the 
money levied is more than double of what is ne- 
ceflary for executing, in the compleateft manner, 
the work which is often executed in a very flovenly 
manner, and fometimes not executed atall. The 
fyftem of repairing the high roads by tolls of this 
kind, it muft be obferved, is not of very long 
ftanding. We fhould not wonder, therefore, if 
it has not yet been brought to that degree of 
perfection of which it feems capable. If mean 
and improper perfons are frequently appointed 
truftees ; and if proper courts of infpection and 
account have not yet been eftablifhed for con- 
trouling their conduét, and for reducing the tolls 
to what is barely fufficient for executing the work 
to be done by them; the recency of the inftitu- 
tion both accounts and apologizes for thofe de- 
fects, of which, by the wifdom of parliament, the 
greater part may in due time be gradually re- 
medied. 

THe money levied at the different turnpikes 
in Great Britain is fuppofed to exceed fo much 
what is neceffary for repairing the roads, that the 
favings, which, with proper oeconomy, might be 
made from it, have been confidered, even by fome 

4 minifters, 
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thinifters, as a very great refource which might C H AP. 
at fome time or another be applied to the exi- 
gencies of the ftate. Government, it has been 
faid, by taking the management of the turn- 
pikes into its own hands, and by employing the 
foldiers, who would work for a very fmall addi- 
tion to their pay, could keep the roads in good 
order at a much lefs expence than it can be done 
by truftees, who have no other workmen to em- 
ploy, but fuch as derive their whole fubfiftence 
from their wages. A great revenue, half a mil- 
lion, perhaps *, 1t has been pretended; might in 
this manner be gained without laying any new 
burden upon the people; and the turnpike roads 
might be made to contribute to the general ex- 
pence of the ftate, in the fame manner as the poft- 
office does at prefent. 

_ Tuat a confiderable revenue might be gained 
in this manner, I have no doubt, though probably 
not near fo much, as the profectors of this plan 
have fuppofed. The plan itfelf, however, feems 
liable to feveral very important objections. 
First, if the tolls which are levied at the 
turnpikes fhould ever be confidered as one of 
the refources for fupplying the exigencies of the 
{tate, they would certainly be augmented as thofe 
exigencies were fuppofed to require. According 
to the policy of Great Britain, therefore, they 


* Since publifhing the two firft editions of this book, I 
have got good reafons to believe that all the turnpike tolls 
levied in Great Britain do not produce a neat revente that 
amounts to half a million; a fum which, under the ma- 
nagement of Government, would not be fufficient to keep in 
repair five of the principal roads in the kingdom. 
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would probably be augmented very faft. The 
facility with which a great revenue. could be 
drawn from them, would probably encourage 
adminiftration to recur very frequently to this 
refource. Though it may, perhaps, be more 
than doubtful, whether half a million could by 
any oeconomy be faved out of the prefent tolls, 
it can {carce be doubted but that a million might 
be faved out of them, if they were doubled; and 
perhaps two millions, if they were tripled*. This 
great revenue too might be levied without the 
appointment of a fingle new officer to collec 
and receive it. But the turnpike tolls being 
continually augmented in this manner, inftead of 
facilitating the inland commerce of the country, 
as at prefent, would foon become a very great 
incumbrance upon it. The expence of tranf- 
porting all heavy goods from one part of the 
country to another would foon be fo much in- 
creafed, the market for all fuch goods, confe- 
quently, would foon be fo much narrowed; that 
their production would be in a great meafure 
difcouraged, and the moft important branches of 
the domeftick induftry of the country annihilated 
altogether. 

SECONDLY, a tax upon Carriages in proportion 
to their weight, though a very equal tax when 
applied to the fole purpofe of repairing the 
roads, is a very unequal one, when applied to 
any other purpofe, of to fupply the common exi- 
gencies of the ftate. When it is applied to the 
fole purpofe above mentioned, each carriage 1s 

* I have now good reafons to believe that all thefe conjec- 


tural {ums are by much too large. 
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fuppofed to pay exactly for the wear and tear © FA P. 


which that carriage occafions of the roads. But 
when it is applied to any other purpofe, each car- 
riage is fuppofed to pay for more than that wear 
and tear, and contributes to the fupply of fome 
other exigency of the ftate. But as the turn- 
pike toll raifes the price of goods in proportion 
to their weight, and not to their value, it is chiefly 
paid by the confumers of coarfe and bulky, not 
by thofe of precious and light commodities. 
Whatever exigency of the ftate therefore this tax 
might be intended to fupply, that exigency would 
be chiefly fupplied at the expence of the poer, 
not of the rich; at the expence of thofe who are 
leaft able to fupply it, not of thofe who are moft 
able. 

THIRDLY, if government fhould at any time 
neglect the reparation of the high roads, it would 
be {till more difficult, than 1 is at prefent, to 
compel the proper application of any part of 
the turnpike tolls. A large revenue might thus 
be levied upon the people, without any part of 
it being applied to the only purpofe, to which a 
revenue levied'in this manner ought ever to be 
applied. If the meannefs and poverty of the 
truftees of turnpike. roads render it fometimes 
difficult at prefent to oblige them to repair their 
wrong; their wealth and greatnefs would render 
it ten times more fo in the cafe which is here 
fuppofed. 

In France, the funds deftined for the repara- 
tion of the high roads are under the immediate 
direction of the executive power. Thofe funds 
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BOO confift, partly in a certain number of days labour 

feed Which the country people are in moft parts of 
Europe obliged to give fo the reparation of the 
highways ; and partly in fuch a portion of the 
general revenue of the ftate as the king chufes 
to fpare from his other expences. 

By the antient law of France, as well as by 
‘that of moft.other parts of Europe, the labour 
of the country people was under the direction of 
a local or provincial magiftracy, which had no 
immediate dependency upon the king’s council. 
But by the prefent praétice both the labour of 
the country people, and whatever other fund the 
king may chufe to affien for the reparation of 
the high roads in any particular province or ge- 
nerality, are entirely under the management of 
the intendant; an officer who is appointed and 
removed by the king’s council, who receives his 
orders from it, and is in conftant correfpondence 
with it. Jn the progrefs of defpotifm the au- 
thority of the executive power gradually abforbs 
that of every other power in the ftate, and af- 
fumes to itfelf the management of every branch 
of revenue which i is deftined for any public pur- 
pote. In France, however, the great poft-roads, 
the roads which make the communication be- 
tween the principal towns of the kingdom, are 
in general kept in good order; and in fome 
provinces are even a good deal fuperior to the 
greater part of the turnpike roads of England, 
But what we call the crofs-roads, that is, the 
far greater part of the roads in the country, are 
entirely neglected, and are in many places abi; 

lutely 
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lutely impaffable for any heavy carriage. In C H_AP. 
fome places it 1s even dangerous to travel on ey 
herfeback, and mules are the only conveyance 

which can fafely be trufted. The proud mini- 

{ter of an oftentatious court may frequently take 

pleafure in executing a work of fplendor and 
magnificence, fuch as a great highway which is 
frequently feen by the principal nobility, whofe 
applaufes, not only flatter his vanity, but even 
contribute to fupport his intereft at court. But 

to execute a great number of little works, in 

which nothing that can be done can make any 

great appearance, or excite the fmalleft degree 

of admiration in any traveller, and which, in 

fhort, have nothing to recommend them but 

their extreme utility, is a bufinefs which appears 

in every refpect tog mean and paultry to merit 

the attention of fo great a magiftrate. Under 

fuch an adminiftration, therefore, fuch works are 

almoft always entirely neglected. 

In China, and in feveral other. governments 
of Afia, the executive power charges itfelf both 
with the reparation of the high roads, and with 
the maintenance of the navigable canals. In 
the inftructions which are given to the governor 
of each province, thofe objects, it is faid, are 
conftantly recommended to him, and the judg- 
ment which the court forms of his conduct is 
very much regulated by the attention which he 
appears to have paid to this part of his inftruc- 
tions. This branch of publick police accordingly 
is faid to be very much attended to in all thofe 
countries, but particularly in China, where the 
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it is pretended, exceed very much every thing of 
the fame kind which 1s known in Europe. ‘The 
accounts of thofe works, however, which have 
been tranf{mitted to Europe, have generally been 
drawn up by weak and wondering travellers ; 
frequently by ftupid and lying miffionaries. If 
they had been examined by more intelligent eyes, 
and if the accounts of them had been reported 
by more faithful witneffes, they would not, per- 
haps, appear to be fo wonderful. The account 
which Bernier gives of fome works of this kind 
in Indoftan, falls very much fhort of what had 
been reported of them by other travellers, more 
difpofed to the marvellous than he was. It may 
too, perhaps, be in thofe countries, as it is in 
France, where the great roads, the great com- 


munications which are likely to be the fubjedts 


of converfation at the court and in the capital, 
are attended to, and all the reft neglected. In 
China, befides, in Indoftan, and in feveral other 
governments of Afia, the revenue of the fove- 
reign arifes almoft altogether from a land-tax or 
Jand-rent, which rifes or falls with the rife and 
fall of the annual produce of the land. The 
great intereft of the fovereign, therefore, his re- 
venue, is in fuch countries neceffarily and im- 
mediately connected with the cultivation of the 
land, with the greatnefs of its produce, and with 
the value of its produce. But in order to render 
that produce both as great and as valuable as 
poffible, it is neceffary to procure to it as exten- 
five a market as poffible, and confequently to 

eftablith 
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eftablifh the freeft, the eafieft, and the leaft ex- © or 
penfive communication between all the different 
parts of the country ; which can be done only 
by means of the beft roads and the beft navi- 
gable canals. But the revenue of the fovereign 
does not, in any part of Europe, arife chiefly from 
a land-tax or land-rent. In all the great king- 
doms of Europe, perhaps, the greater part of it 
may ultimately depend upon the produce of the 
land: But that dependency is neither fo imme- 
diate, nor fo evident. In Europe, therefore, the 
fovereign does not feel himfelf fo directly called 
upon to promote the increafe, both in quantity 
and value, of the produce of the land, or, by 
waintaining good roads and canals, to provide 
the moft extenfive market for that produce. 
Though it fhould be true, therefore, what I ap- 
prehend is not a little doubtful, that in fome 
parts of Afia this department of the publick 
police is very properly managed by the execu- 
tive power, there is not the leaft probability 
that, during the prefent ftate of things, it could 
be tolerably managed by that power in any part 
of Europe. 


Even thofe publick works which are of fuch a 
nature that they cannot afford any revenue for 
maintaining themfelves, but of which the con- 
veniency is nearly confined to fome particular 
place or diftrict, are always better maintained by 
a local or provincial revenue, under the manage- 
ment of a local and provincial adminiftration, 
than by the general revenue of the ftate, of which 
the executive power muft always have the ma- 

nagement. 
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BO OK nagement. Were the ftreets of London to be 
lighted and paved at the expence of the treafury, 
is there any probability that they would be fo 
well lighted and paved as they are at prefent, or 
even at fo {mall an expence? The expence, be- 
fides, inftead of being raifed by a local tax upen 
the inhabitants of each particular ftreet, parifh, 
or diftriét in London, would, in this cafe, be 
defrayed out of the general revenue of the ftate, 
and would confequently be raifed by a tax upon 
all the inhabitants of the kingdom, of whom the 
greater part derive no fort of benefit from the 
lighting and paving of the ftreets of London. 

THE abufes which fometimes creep into the 
local and provincial adminiftration of a local and 
provincial revenue, how enormous foever they 
may appear, are in reality, however, almoft al- 
ways very trifling, in comparifon of thofe which 
commonly take pl:cc sa the adminiftration and 
expenditure of theerevenue of a great empire. 
They are, beiides, much mare eafily corrected. 
Under the local or provincial adminiftration of 
the juftices of the peace in Great Britain, the fix 
days labour which the country people are obliged 
to give to the reparation of the highways, is not 
always perhaps very judicioufly applied, but it is 
fcarce ever exacted with any circumftance of 
cruelty or oppreffion. In France, under the 
adminiftration of the intendants, the application 
is not always more judicious, and the exaétion is 
frequently the moft cruel and oppreffive. Such 
Corvées, as they are called, make one of the 
principal inftruments of tyranny by which thofe 
| oe officers 
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officers chaitife any parifh or communeauté which © #4 Ps 


has had the misfortune to fall under their. dif- 
pleafure. 


Of the Publick Works and Inftitutions which are 


neceffary for facilitating particular Branches of 
Commerce. 


THE obje& of the publick works and inftitu- 
tions above mentioned is to facilitate commerce 
in general. But in order to facilitate fome par- 
ticular branches of it, particular inftitutions are 
neceffary, which again require a particular and 
extraordinary expence. 


SOME particular branches of commerce, which 
are carried on with barbarous and uncivilized 
Nations, require extraordinary protection. An 
ordinary ftore or counting-houfe could give 
little fecurity to the goods of the merchants who 
trade to the weftern coaft of Africa. To defend 
them from the barbarous natives, it 1s neceflary 
that the place where they are depofited, fhould 
be, in fome meafure, fortified. The diforders 
in the government of Indoftan have been fup- 
pofed to render a like precaution neceflary even 
among that mild and gentle people; and it was 
under pretence of fecuring their perfons and pro- 
perty from violence, that both the Englifh and 


French Eaft India Companies were allowed to’ 


ere& the firft forts which they poffeffed in that 
country. Among other nations, whofe vigorous 
government will fuffer no ftrangers to poffefs 
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B © XK any fortified place within their territory, it may 
be neceflary to maintain fome ambaffador, mi- 
nifter, or conful, who may both decide, accord- 
ing to their own cuftoms, the differences arifing 
among his own countrymen’; and, in their 
difputes with the natives, may, by means of his 
publick character, interfere with more authority, 
and afford them a more powerfu! protection, than 
they could expect from any private man. The 
interefts of commerce have frequently made it 
neceffary to maintain minifters in foreign coun- 
tries, where the purpofes, either of war or al- 
liance, would not have required any. The com- 
merce of the Turkey Company firft occafioned 
the eftablifhment of an ordinary ambaffador at 
Conftantinople. The firft Englith embaffies to 
Ruffia arofe aleogether from commercial interefts. 
The conftant interference which thofe interefts 
neceffarily occafioned between the fubjeéts of the 
different ftates of Europe, has probably intro- 
duced the cuftom of keeping, in all neighbour- 
ing countries, .ambaffadors or minifters conftant- 
ly refident even in the time of. peace. This 
cuftom, unknown to antient times, feems not to 
be older than the end of the fifteenth or hegin- 
ning of the fixteenth century; that 1s, than the 
time when commerce firft began to extend itfelf 
to the greater part of the nations of Fiurope, and 
when they firft began to attend to its interefts. 


Ir feems not unreafonable, that the extra- 
ordinary expence, which the protection of an¥ 
particular branch of commerce may occafion, 
fhould be defsayed by a modcrate tax upon that 

particular 
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particular branch; by a moderate fine, for example, CHAP, 
t 


to be paid by the traders when they firft enter into 
it, or, what is more equal, by a particular duty 
of fo much per.cent. upon the Boots which they 
either 1 import into, or export out of, the particular 
countries with which it is carried on, The pro- 
tection of trade in general, from virates and free- 
booters, is faid to have given occafion to the firft 
inftitution of the duties of cuftoms. But, if it 
was thought reafonable to Jay a general tax upon 
trade, in order to defray the expence of protect- 
ing trade in general, it fhould feem equally rea- 
fonable to lay @ particular. tax upon a particular 
branch of trade, in order to defray the extra- 
ordinary expence of protecting that branch. 


Te protection of trade in general has always 
been confidered as effential to the defence of the 
commonwealth, and, upon that account, a ne- 
_ceffary part of the duty of the executive power. 
The collection and application of the general 
duties of cuftoms, therefore, have always been 
left to that power. But the protection of any 
particular branch of trade is a part of the general 
protection of trade; a part, thereferc, of the duty 
of that power; and if nations always acted con- 
fiftently, the particular duties levied for the pur- 
pofes of fuch particular protection, fhould always 
have been left equally to its difpofal. But in 
this refpect, as well as in many others, nations 
have not always acted confiltently; and in the 
greater part of the commercial ftates of Europe, 
particular companies of merchants have had the 
addrefs to perfwade the legiflature to — to 
them 
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BO Be K tliem the performance of this part of the duty of 
the fovereign, together with all the powers which 
are neceffarily eonncaea with it. 

THESE companies, though they may, perhaps, 
have been ufeful for the firft introduction of fome 
branches of commerce, by making, at their own 
expence, an experiment which the ftate might 
not think it prudent to make, have in the long- 
run proved, univerfally, either burdenfome or 
ufelefs, and have either mifmanaged or confined 
the trade. 

Wuen thofe companies do not trade upon a 
joint ftock, but are obliged to admit any perfon, 
properly qualified, upon paying a certain fine, 
and agreeing to fubmit to the regulations of the 
company, each member trading upon his own 
ftock, and at his own rifk, they are called re- 
gulated companies. When they trade upon a 
joint ftock, each member fharing in the common 
profit or lofs in proportion to his fhare in this 
ftock, they are called joint {tock companies. 
Such companies, whether regulated or joint 
ftock, fometimes have, and fometimes have not 
exclufive privileges. 

REGULATED companies refemble, in every 
refpect, the corporations of trades, fo common 
in the cities and towns of all the different coun- 
tries of Europe; and are a fort of enlarged mo- 
nopolies of the fame kind. As no inhabitant of 
a town can exercife an incorporated trade, with- 
out firft obtaining his freedom in the corporation, 
fo in moft cafes no fubje& of the ftate can law- 


fully carry on any branch of foreign trade, for 
which 
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which a regulated company is eftablifhed, with- © H a 
out firft becoming a member of that company. 
The monopoly is more or lefs {trict according as 
the terms of admiffion are more or lefs difficult ; 
and according as the directors of the company 
have more or lefs authority, or have it more or 
lefs in their power to manage, in fuch a manner 
as to confine the greater part of the trade to 
themfelves, and their particular friends. In the 
moft antient regulated companies the privileges 
of apprenticefhip were the fame as in other cor- 
porations ; and entitled the perfon who had ferved 
his time to amember of the company, to become 
himfelf a member, either without paying any 
fine, or upon paying a much {maller one than 
what was exacted of other people. The uftal 
corporation fpirit, wherever the law does not 
reftrain it, prevails in all regulated companies. 
When they have been allowed to act according 
to their natural genius, they have always, in order 
to confine the competition to as {mall a number 
of perfons as poffible, endeavoured to fubject 
the trade to many burdenfome regulations. 
When the law has reftrained them from doing 
this, they have become altogether ufelefs and in- 
fignificant. 


THE regulated companies for foreign com- 
merce, which at prefent fubfift in Great Britain 
are, the antient merchant adventurers company, 
now commonly called the Hamburgh Company, 
the Ruffia Company, the Eaitland Company, 
the Turkey Company, and the African Com- 


pany. 
THE 
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Tue terms of admiffion into the Hamburgh 
Company, are now faid to be quite eafy; and 
the directors either have it not in their power to 
fubject the trade to any burdenfome reftraints or 
reculations, or, at leaft, have not of late exer- 
cifed that power. It has not always been fo. 
About the middle of the laft century, the fine for 
admiffion was fifty, and at one time one hundred 
pounds, and the conduct of the company was 
faid to be extremely oppreffive. In 1643, in 
1645, and in 1661, the clothiers and free traders 
of the Weit of England complained of them to 
parliament, as of monopolifts who confined the 
trade and oppreffed the manufactures of the 
cou. Though thofe complaints produced 
no ct of parliament, they had probably inti- 
midated the company fo far, as to oblige them 
to reform their conduct. Since that time, at 
leaft, there has been no complaints again{t them. 
By the roth and 11th of Wilham III. c. 6. the 
fine for admiffion into the Ruffian Company was 
reduced to five pounds; and by the asth of 
Charles II. c. 7. that for admiffion into the Eaft- 
land Company, to forty fhillings, while, at the 
fame time, Sweden, Denmark and Norway, all 
the countries on the north-fide of the Baltick, 
were exempted from their exclufive charter. 
The conduct of thofe companies had probably 
given occafion to thofe two atts of parliament. 
Before that time, Sir Jofiah Child had repre- 
fented: both thefe and the Hamburgh Company 
as extremely oppreffive, and imputed to their 
bad management the low ftate of the trade, which 

5 we 
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we at that time carried on to the countries © H ake 
comprehended within their refpective charters. Ree 
But though fuch companies may not, in the 
prefent times, be very oppreffive, they are cer- 

tainly altogether ufelefs. To be merely ufelefs, 

indeed, is perhaps the higheft eulogy which can 

ever juftly be beftowed upon a regulated com- 

pany; and all the three companies above men- 

tioned feem, in their prefent ftate, to deferve 

this eulogy. 

Tue fine for admiffion into the Turky Com- 
pany, was formerly twenty-five pounds for all 
perfons under twenty-fix years of age, and fifty 
pounds for all perfons above that age. Nobody 
but mere merchants could be admitted; a, re- 
{triction which excluded all fhop-keepers and re- 
tailers. By a bye-law, no Britifh manufactures 
could be exported to Turky but in the general 
fhips of the company ; and as. thofe fhips failed 
always from the port of London, this reftriction 
confined the trade to that expenfive port, and 
the traders, to thofe who lived in London and 
in its neighbourhood. Sy another bye-law, no 
perfon living within twenty miles of London, 
and not fee. of the city, could be admitted a 
member; another reftriction, which, joined to 
the foregoing, neceffarily excluded all but the 
freemen of London. As the time for the load- 
ing and failing of thofe general fhips depended 
altogether upon the directors, they could eafily 
fill them with. their own goods and thofe of their 
particular ‘friends, to the exclufion of others, 
who, they might pretend, had made their pro- 
pofals too late. In this ftate of things, there- 
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y. * fore, this company was in every refpect a ftrict 


and oppreffive monopoly. Thofe abufes gave 
occafion to the a of the 26th of George II. 
c. 18. reducing the fine for adraiffion to twenty 
pounds for all perfons, without any diftinction 
of ages, or any reftriction, cither to mere mer- 
chants, or to the freemen of London; and 
granting to all fuch perfons the liberty of ex- 
porting, from all the ports of Great Britain to 
any port in Turky, all Britifh goods of which 
the exportation was not prohibited; and of im- 
porting from thence all Turkifh goods, of which 
the importation was not prohibited, upon paying 
both the general duties of cuftoms, and the par- 
ticular duties affeffed for defraying the neceffary 
expences of the company; and fubmitting, at 
the fame time, to the lawful authority of the Bri- 
tifh ambaffador and confuls refident in Turky, 
and to the bye-laws of the company duly en- 
acted. ‘To prevent any oppreffion by thofe bye- 
laws, it was by the fa:ne act ordained, that if 
any feven members of the company conceived 
themfelves aggrieved by any bye-law which 
fhould be enacted after the paffing of this ad, 
they might appeal to the Board of Trade and 


Plantations (to the authority of which, a com- 


mittee of the privy council has now fucceeded), 
provided fuch appeal was brought within twelve 
months after the bye-law was enacted; and that 
if any feven members conceived themfelves ag- 
grieved by any bye-law which had been enacted 
before the paffing of this at, they might bring 
a like appeal, provided | it: was: within twelve 

months 
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months after the day on which this aét was to © # oe 
take place. The experience of one year, how- 
ever, may not always be fufficient to difcover to 
all the members of a great company the perni- 
cidus tendency of a particular bye-law; and if 
feveral of them fhould afterwards difcover it, 
neither the Board of Trade, nor the committee 
of council can affordthem any redrefs. The ob- 
ject, befides, of the greater part of the bye-laws 
of all regulated companies, as well as of all 
other corporations, is not fo much to spprefs 
thofe who are already members, as to difcourage 
others from becoming fo; which may be done, 
not only by a high fine, but by many other con- 
trivances. The conftant view of fuch companies 
is always to raife the rate of their own profit as 
high as they can; to keep the market, both for 
the goods which they export, and for thofe 
which they import, as much underftocked as they 
can: which can be done only by reftraining the 
competition, or by difcouraging new adventurers 
from’ entering into the trade. A fine even of 
twenty pounds, befides, though it may not per- 
haps, be fufficient to difcourage any man from 
entering into the Turky trade, with an intention 
to continue in it, may be enough to difcourage 
a {peculative merchant from hazarding a fingle 
adventure tn it. In all trades, the regular efta- 
blifhed traders, even though not incorporated, 
naturally combine to raife profits, which are no- 
way fo likely to be kept, at all times, down to 
their proper level, as by the occafional competi- 


tion of fpeculative adventurers. The Turky 
1 2 trade, 
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800K trade, though in fome meafure laid open by this 


act of parliament, 1s {till confidered by many: peo- 
ple as very far from being altogether free. The 
Turky company contribute tO maintain an am- 
baffador and two or three confuls, who, like other 
public minifters, ought to be maintained altoge- 
ther by the ftate, and the tradelaid open toall his 
miajefty’s fubjects. ‘The different taxes levied by 
the company; for this and other corporation pur- 
poies, might afford a revenue much more than 
fufficient to enable the ftate to maintain fuch 
minifters. 


REGULATED companies, it was obferved by 
Sir Jofiah Child, though they had frequently 
fupported publick minifters, had never main- 
tained any forts or garrifons in the cauntries. to 
which they traded; whereas joint ftock come 
panies frequently had. And in reality the former 
feem to be much more unfit for this fort of fer- 
vice than the datter. Fuirft, the dire€tors of a 
regulated company have no particular intereft in 
the profperity of the general trade of the com- 
pany, for the fake of which, fuch forts and gar- 
rifons are maintained. The decay of that general 
trade may even frequently contribute to the ad- 
vantage of their own private trade; as by di- 
minifhing the number of their competitors, it 
may enable them both to buy cheaper, and to fell 
dearer. The directors of a jaint ftock company, 
on the contrary, having only their fhare in the 
profits wnich are made upon the common ftock 
committed to their management, have no private 

of their awn, of which the intereft can be 
feparated 
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feparated from that of the general trade of the © H,A P, 


company. ‘Their private intereft 1s connected 
with the profperity of the general trade of the 
company; and with the maintenance of the forts 
and garrifons, which are neceffary for its defence. 
They are more likely, therefore, to have that 
continual and careful attention which that main- 
tenance neceffarily requires. Secondly, The 
directors of a joint ftock company have always 
the management of a large capital, the joint 
{tock of the company, a part of which they may 
frequently employ, with propriety, in building, 
repatring, and maintaining fuch neceffary forts 
and garrifons. But the divedtors of a regulated 
company, having the management of no com- 
mon capital, have no other fund to employ in 
this way, but the cafual revenue arifing from the 
admiffion fines, and from the corporation duties, 
impofed upon the trade of the company. Though 
they had the fame intereft, therefore, to attend 
to the maintenance of fuch forts and garrifons, 
they can feldom have the fame ability to render 
that attention effectual. The maintenance of a 
publick minifter requiring fcarce any attention, 
and but a moderate and limited expence, 1s a 
bufinefs much more fuitable both to the temper 
and abilities of a regulated company. 


Lone after the time of Sir Jofiah Child, how- 
ever, In 1750, a regulated company was efta- 
blithed, the prefent company of merchants trad- 
ing to Africa, which was exprefsly charged at 
firft.with the maintenance of all the Britith forts 
and garrifons that lie between Cape Blanc and 

I 3 ihe 
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B so °K the Cape of Good Hope, and afterwards with 
that of thofe only which lic between Cape Rouge - 
and the Cape of Good Hope. The aét which 
eftablithes this company (the 23d of George II. 
c. 31.) feems to have had two diftinét objects in | 
view; firft, to reftrain effectually the oppreffive 
and monopolizing fpirit which 1s natural to the 
directors of a repulated company ; and fecondly, 
to force them, as much as poffible, to give an 
attention, which 1s not natural to them, towards 
the maintenance of forts and garriions. 


For the firft of thefe purpofes, the fine for ad- 
miffion is limited to forty fhillings. The com- 
pany is prohibited from trading in their corporate 
Capacity, or upon a joint ftock; from borrowing 
inoney upon common feal, or from laying any 
reftraints upon the trade which may be carried 
on freely from all places, and by all perfons 
being Britifh fubjets, and paying the fine. The 
eovernment is in a committee of nine perfons 
who meet at London, but who are chofen an- 
nualiy by the freemen of the company at London, 
Briftol and Liverpocl; three from each place, 
No committee-man can be continued in office for 
more than three years together. Any committec- 
inan might be removed by the Board of Trade 
and Plantations; now by a committee of council, 
after being heard in his own defence.’ The com- 
mittee are forbid to export negroes from Africa, 
or to import any African goods into Great Bri- 
tain. But as they are charged with the main- 
tenance of forts and garrifons, they may, for that 

c, export fram Great Britain to Africa, 
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goods and ftores of different kinds. Out of the ¢ HAP. 
monies which they fhall receive from the com- CHW 


pany, they are allowed a fum not exceeding eight 
hundred pounds for the falaries of their clerks and 
agents at London, Briftol and Liverpool, the 
houfe rent of their office at London, and all 
other expences of management, commiffion and 
agency in England. What remains of this fum, 
after defraying thefe different expences, they may 
divide among themfelves, as compenfation for 
their trouble, in what manner they think proper. 
By this conftitution, it might have been ex- 
pected, that the fpirit of monopoly would have 
been effectually reftrained, and the firft of thefe 
purpofes fufficiently anfwered. It would feem, 
however, that it had not. Though by the 4th 
of George III. c. 20. the fort of Senegal, with 
all its dependencies, had been veited in the com- 
pany of merchants trading to Africa, yet in the 
year following, (by the 5th of George III. c. 44.) 
not only Senegal and its dependencies, but the 
whole coaft, from the port of Sallee, in fouth 
Barbary, to Cape Rouge, was exempted from 
the jurifdiction of that company, was vefted in 
the crown, and the trade to it declared free to 
all his majefty’s fubjeéts. The company had 
been fufpected of reftraining the trade, and of 
eftablithingdome fort of improper monopoly. It ts 
not, however, very eafy to conceive how, under the 
regulations of the 23d George II. they could da fo, 
In the printed debates of the Houfe of Commons, 
not always the moft authentic records of truth, 
J obferve, however, that they have been ac- 
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BOO K ecufed of this. ‘The members of the committee 
of nine, being all merchants, and the governors 
and faétors, in their different forts and fettle- 
ments, being all dependent upon them, it is not 
unlikely that the latter might have given peculiar 
attention to the confignments and commifiions 
of the former, which would eftablifh a real mo- 
nopoly. | 

For the fecond of thefe purpofes, the main- 
tenance of the forts and garrifons, an annual fum 
has been allotted to them by parliament, gene- 
rally about 13,0c0/. For the proper zpplication ° 
of this fum, the committee is obliced to account 
annually to the Curfitor Baron of Exchequer; 
which account is afterwards to be laid before 
parliament. But parliament, which gives fo 
little attention to the application of millions, 1s 
not likely to give much to that of 12,0007. 
a~year; and the Curfiror Baron of Excneauer, 
from his profeffion and education, is not likely 
to be profcundly fkilled in the proper expence of 
forts and garrifuns. The captains of his ma- 
jefty’s navy, indeed, or any other commiffioned 
officers, appointed by the Board of Admiralty, 
may encuire into the condition of the forts and 
garrifons, and report their obfervations to that 
board. But that board fecms to have no direé&t 
jurifdiétion over the committee, norany autho- 
rity to correct thofe whofe conduct it-may thus 
enquire into; and the captains of his majefty’s 
navy, befides, are not fuppofed to be always 
deeply learned in the fcience of fortification. Re- 
moval from an office, which can be enjoyed only 

for 
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for the term of ‘three years, and of which th 
lawful emoluments, even during that term, are 
fo very fimall, feems to be the utmof punifh- 
ment to which any committee-man 1s Hable, for 
any fault, except direct maiverfation, or: em- 
bezzlement, either of the publick money, or of 
that of the company; and the fear of that punifh- 
ment can never be a motive of fufficient weight 
to force a continual and careful attention to a 
bufinefs, to which he has no other intereft to at- 
tend. ‘The committee are accufed of having 
fent out bricks and ftones from England for. the 


reparation of Cape Coaft Caftle on the coaft of 


Guinea, a bufinefs for which fash abuaey had 
feveral times granted an extraordinary fum of 
money. Thele bricks and ftones too, which had 
thus been fent upon fo long a voyage, were faid 
to have been of fo bad a quality, that it was ne- 
ceffary to rebuild from the foundation the walls 
which had been repaired with them. The forts 
and garrifons which lie north of Cape Rouge, are 
not only maintained at the expence of the ftate, 
but are under the immediate government of the 
executive power; and why thofe which lie fouth 
of that Cape, and which too are, in part at leaft, 
maintained at the expence of the ftate, fhould be 
under a different government, it feems not very 
eafy even to imagine a good reafon. The pro- 
tection of the Mediterranean trade was the ori- 
ginal purpofe or pretence of the garrifons of 
Gibraltar and Minorca, and the maintenance and 
government of thofe garrifons has always been, 
very properly, cgmmitted, nat to the Turky 

Company, 
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BOOK Company, but to the executive power. In the 
extent of its dominion confifts, in a great mea- 
fure, the pride and dignity of that power; and 
it is not very likely to fail in attention to what is 
neceflary for the defence of that dominion. The 
garrifons at Gibraltar and Minorca, accordingly, 
have never been neglected; though Minorca has 
been twice taken, and is now probably loft for 
ever, that difafter was never even imputed to any 
neglect in the executive power. I would not, 
however, be underftood to infinuate, that either 
of thofe expenfive garrifons was ever, even in the 
fmalleft degree, neceffary for the purpofe for 
which they were originally difmembered from 
the Spanifh monarchy. That difmemberment, 
perhaps, never ferved any other real purpofe than 
to alienate from England her natural ally the 
King of Spain, and to unite the two principal 
branches of the houfe of Bourbon in a much 
ftricter and more permanent alliance than the 
ties of blood could ever have united them. 


Joint ftock companies, eftablifhed either by 
royal charter or by act of parliament, differ in 
feveral refpects, not only from regulated com- 
panies, but from private copartneries. 


First, In a private copartnery, no partner, 
without the confent of the company, can trans- 
fer his fhare to another perfon, or introduce a 
new member into the company. lach member, 
however, may, upon proper warning, withdraw 
from the copartnery, and demand payment from 
them of his fhare of the common ftock. In a 
joint {tock company, on the contrary, no member 

can 
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can demand payment of his fhare from the com- ¢ # aes 
pany; but each member can, without their con- 

-fent, transfer his fhare to another perfon, and 

thereby introduce a new member. The value of 

a fhare in a joint ftock is always the price which 

it will bring in the market; and this may be 

either greater or lefs, in any proportion, than 

‘the fum which its owner ftands credited for in the 

{tock of the company. 

SECONDLY, In a private copartnery, each 
partner is bound for the debts contracted by the 
company to the whole extent of his fortune. In 
a joint ftock company, on the contrary, each 
partner is bound only to the extent of his fhare. 


THE trade of a joint ftock company is always 
managed by a court of direétors. This court, 
indeed, is frequently fubjeét, in many refpects, 
to the controul of a general court of proprietors. 
But the greater part of thofe proprietors feldom pre- 
tend to underftand any thing of the bufinefs of the 
company; and whien the fpirit of faétion happens 
not to prevail among them, give themfelves no 
trouble about it, but receive contentedly fuch 
half yearly or yearly dividend, as the directors 
think proper to make to them. This total 
exemption from trouble and from mfk, beyond 
a limited fum, encourages many people to be- 
come adventurers in joint ftock companies, wha 
would, upon no account, hazard their fortunes 
in any private copartnery. Such companies, 
therefore, commonly draw to themfelves much 
greater ftocks than any private copartnery can 
boaft of, The trading ftock of the South Sea 


Company, 
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#0 OK Company, at one time, amounted to upwards of 
"thirty-three millions eight hundred thoufand 
pounds. The divided capital of the Bank of 
England amounts, at prefent, to ten millions 
feven hundred and eiehty thoufand pounds. The 
directors of fuch companies, however, being the 
managers rather of other people’s money than of 
their own, it cannot well be expeéted, that they 
fhould watch over it with the fame anxious vi- 
gilance with which the partners tn a private co- 
partnery frequently watch over their own. Like 
the ftewards of a rich man, they are apt to con- 
fider attention to fimall matters as nor for their 
mafter’s honour, and very eafily give themfelves 
a difpenfation from having it. Negligence and 
profufion, therefore, muft always prevail, more 
or lefs, in the management of the affairs of fuch 
acompany. It is upon this account that joine 
ftoclk companies for foreign trade have feldom 
‘been able to maintain the competition againtt 
‘private adventurers. hey have, accordingly, 
very feldom fucceeded without an exclufive pri- 
vilege; and frequently have not fucceeded with 
one. Withowr an exclufive privizege they have 
commonly mifnanaged the trade. With an ex- 
cClufive privilege they have both mifmanaged 
and confined it. 

Tue royal African Company, the predeceffors 
of the prefenr African Company, had an exclu- 
five privilege by chaster ; but as that charter had 
not been confirmed by at of parliament, the 
trade, in confequence of the declaration of 
rights, was, foon after the reveluticn, laid open 

to 
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to all his majefty’s fubjects. The Hudfon’s Bay © #4 P. 
Company are, as to their legal rights, in the 

fame fituation as the Royal African Company. 

Their exclufive charter has not been confirmed 

by act of parliament. The South Sea Company, 

as long as they continued to be a trading com- 

pany, had an exclufive privilege confirmed by 

act of parliament; as have likewife the prefent 

United Company of Merchants trading to the 

Eaft Indies. 


The Royal African Company foon found that 
they could not maintain the competition againit 
private adventurers, whom, notwithftanding the 
declaration of rights, they continued fer fome 
time to call interlopers, and to periccute as fuch. 
In 1698, however, the private adventurers were 
fubje&ted to a duty of ten per cent. upon almoft 
all the different branches of their trade, to be 
employed by the company in the maintenance of 
their forts and garrifons. But, norwithftanding 
this heavy tax, the company were {till unable to 
maintain the competition. Their ftock and 
credit gradually declined. In 1712, their debts 
had. become fo great, that a particular act of par- 
hiament was thought neceffary, both for their 
fecurity and for that of their creditors. It was 
enacted, that the refolution of two-thirds of thete 
creditors in number and value, fhould bind the 
reft, both with regard to the time which fhould 
be allowed to the company for the payment of 
their debts; and with regard to any other agree- 
ment which it might be thought proper to make 
with them concerning thofe debts. In 1730, 

7 their 
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BO OR their affairs. were in fo great diforder, that they 
ar were altogether incapable of maintaining their 
forts and garrifons, the fole purpofe and pretext 
of their inftitution. From that year, till their 
final diffolution, the parliament judged it ne- 
ceffary to allow the annual fum of ten thoufand 
pounds for that purpofe. In 1732, after having 
been for many years lofers by the trade of carry- 
ing negroes to the Weft Indies, they at laft re- 
folved to give it up altogether; to fell to the 
private traders to America the negroes which 
they purchafed upon the coaft; and to employ 
their fervants in a trade to the inland parts of 
Africa for gold duft, elephants teeth, dying 
drugs, &c. But their fuccefs in this more con- 
fined trade was not greater than in their former 
extenfive one. Their affairs continued to go gra- 
dually to decline, till at laft, being in every 
refpect a bankrupt company, they were diffolved 
by act of parliament, and their forts and gar- 
rifons vefted in the prefent regulated company of 
merchants trading to Africa. Before the erec- 
tion of the Royal African Company, there had 
been three other joint ftock companies fucceffive- 
ly eftablifhed, one after another, for the African 
trade. They were all equally unfuccefsful. 
They all, however, had exclufive charters which, 

; though not confirmed by act of parliament, were 
in thofe days fuppofed to convey a real exclufive 
privilege. 


a 


Tne Hudfon’s Bay Company, before their mif- 

‘ fortunes in the late war, had been much more for- 
tunate than the Royal African Company. Their 
neceffary 
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neceffary expence is much f{maller. The whole © ae P. 


number of people whom they maintain in their 
different fettlementsand habitations, which they 
have honoured with the name of forts, is faid not 
to exceed a hundred and twenty perfons. This 
number, however, is fufficient to prepare before- 
hand the cargo of furs and other goods neceflary 
for loading their-fhips, which, on account of the 
ice, can feldom remain above fix or eight weeks 
in thofe feas. This advantage of having a cargo 
ready prepared, could not for feveral years be 
acquired by private adventurers, and without it 
there feerns to be no poffibility of trading to Hud- 
fon’s Bay. The moderate capital of the com- 
pany, which, it 1s faid, does not exceed one hun- 
dred and ten thoufand pounds, may befides be 
fufficient to enable them to engrofs the whole, 
or almoft the whole, trade and furplus produce 
of the milerable, though extenfive country, com- 
prehended within their charter. No private ad- 
venturers, accordingly, have ever attempted to 
trade to that country in competition with them. 
This company, thereforé, have always enjoyed an 
exclufive trade in fact, though they may have no 
right to itin law. Over and above ali this, the 
moderate capital of this company is faid to be 
divided among a very fmall number of proprie- 
tors. But a joint ftock company, confifting of 
a {mall number of proprietors, with a moderate 
capital, approaches very nearly to the nature of 
a private copartnery, and may be capable of 
nearly the faine degree of vigilance and atten- 
sion. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if, 

I in 
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BOOK in confequence of thefe different advantages, the 
Hudfon’s Bay Company had, before the late war, 
been able to carry on their trade with a confider- 
able degree of fuccefs. It does not feem pro- 
bable, however, that their profits ever approached 
to what the late Mr. Dobbs imagined them. A 
much more fober and judicious writer, Mr. An- 
derfon, author of The Hiftorical and Chronolo- 
gical Deduction of Commerce, very juftly ob- 
ferves, that upon examining the accounts which 
Mr. Dobbs himtclf has given for feveral years 
together, of their exports and imports, and upon 
making proper allowances for their extraordinary 
rik and expence, it does not appear that their 
profits. deferve to be envied, or that they can 
much, if at all, exceed the ordinary profits of 
trade. 

Tur South Sea Company never had any forts 
or garrifons to maintain, and therefore were en- 
tirely exempted from one great expence, to which 
other joint ftock companies for foreign trade are 
fubject. But they had an immenfe capital di- 
vided among an immenfé number of proprietors. 
Tt was naturally to be expected, therefore, that 
folly, negligence, and profufion fhould prevail in 
the whole management of their affairs. The 
knavery and extravagance of their ftock-jobbing 
projects are fufficiently known, and the explica- 
tion of them would be foreign to the prefent 
fubject. Their mercantile projects were not 
much better conducted. The firft trade whi 
they engaged in was that of fupplying the Spa- 
nifh Weft Indies with negroes, of which (in con- 

fequence 
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fequence, of what was called the Affiento contract ¢ HA P. 


granted them. by the. treaty. of. Utrecht). they had: 
the.exclafive privilege. But as.it was not ex- 
pected that much profit could be made by this 
trade, both.the Portugueze and French compa- 
nies, who had enjoyed it upon the fame terms 
before them, having been ruined by it, they were 
allowed, as cempenfation, to fend annually a thip 
of a certain burden to trade directly to the Spa- 
nifh. Weft Indies. Of. the ten voyages which 
this annual.fhip was allowed to make, they are 
faid. to have gained confiderably by one, that of 
the .Royal:Garoline in 1731, and to have been 
lofers, more or ‘lefs, by almoft all the reft. 
Their ill fuccefs was imputed, by their factors 
and agents, to the extortion and oppreffion of 
the Spanifh government ; but was, perhaps, prin- 
cipally owing to the profufion and depredations 
of thofe very factors and agents; fome of whom 
are faid to have. acquired great fortunes even in 
one year... In 1734, the company petitioned the 
king, that they might be allowed to difpofe of 
the trade and tunnage of their annual fhip, on 
account of.the little.profit which they made by 
it, and. to accept of fuch equivalent as they could 
from the king of Spain. 
In 1724, this company had undertaken the 
fifhery. Of this, indeed, they had no 
monopoly ;..but.as long as they carried it on, no 
oth Britifh fubjects appear to have engaged in 
Of the eight voyages which their fhips 
er to. Greenland, they were gainers by one, 
and lofers by all the reft. After their’ eighth 
and Jaft voyage, when they had fold their thips, 
Vor. LIL. K ftores, 
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BOOK ftores, and utenfils, they found that their whole 
lofs, upon this branch, capital and intereft in- 
¢luded, amounted to upwards of two hundred® 
and thirty-feven thoufand pounds. 


In 1722, this company petitioned the parlia-, 
ment to be allowed to divide their immenfe ca- 
pital of more than thirty-three millicns eight 
hundred thoufand pounds, the whole of which 
had been lent to government, into two equal 
parts: The one half, or upwards of fixteen mil- 
lions nine hundred thoufand pounds, to be put 
upon the fame footing with other government 
annuities, and not to be fubjcét to the debts con- 
tracted, or loffes incurred, by the directors of the 
company, in the profecution of their mercantile 
projects; the other half to remain, as before, a 
trading ftock, and to be fubject to thofe debts 
and loffes. The petition was too reafonable not 
to be granted. In 1733, they again petitioned 
the parliament, that three-fourths of their trading 
ftock might be turned into annuity ftock, and 
only one-fourth remain as trading ftock, or ex- 
pofed to the hazards arifing from the bad ma- 
nagement of their directors. Both their annuity 
and trading ftocks had, by this time, been re- 
duced more than two millions each, by feveral 
different payments from government; fo that 
this fourth amounted only to 3,662,784l. 8s. 6d.. 
In 1748, all the demands of the company upon 
the king of Spain, in confequence of the Affiento 
contract, were, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
given up for what was fuppofed an equivalent. 
An end was put to their trade with the Spanifh 
Weft Indies, the remainder of their trading 
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ftock was turned into an annuity ftock, and the CH ap, 
company ceafed in every refpect to be a trading . 
company. 

Ir ought to be obferved, that in the trade 
which the South Sea Company carried on by 
means of their annual fhip, the only trade by 
which it ever was expected that they could make 
any confiderable profit, they were not without 
competitors, either in the foreign or in the home 
market. At Carthagena, Porto Bello, and La 
Vera Cruz, they had to encounter the compe- 
tition of the Spanifh merchants, who brought 
from Cadiz, to thofe markets, European goods, 
of the fame kind with the outward cargo of their 
fhip; and in England they had to encounter that 
of the Englifh* merchants, who imported from 
Cadiz goods of the Spanifh Weft Indies, of the 
fame kind with the inward cargo. The goods 
both of the Spanifh and Englifh merchants, in- 
deed, were, perhaps, fubject to higher duties. 
But the lofs occafioned by the negligence, pro- 
fufion, and malverfation of the fervants of the 
company, had probably been a tax much heavier 
than all thofe duties. That a joint ftock com- 
pany fhould be able to carry on fuccefsfully any 
branch of foreign trade, when private adven- 
turers Can come into any fort of open and fair 
competition with them, feems contrary to all ex- 
perience. | 

Tue old Englifh Eaft India Company was 
eftablithed in 1600, by a charter from Queen 
Elizabeth. In the frit twelve voyages which 
they fitted out for India, they appear to have 
traded as a regulated company, with feparate 
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= ftocks, though only in the general fhips of .the 
company. In 1612, they united’ into a joint 
ftock. Their charter was exclufive, and though 
not confirmed by act of parliament, was in thofe 
days fuppofed to convey a real exclufive privi- 
lege. For many years, therefore, they were not 
much difturbed by interlopers. ‘Their capital, 
which never exceeded feven hundred and. forty- 
four thoufand pounds, and of which fifty pounds 
was a fhare, was not fo exorbitant, nor their deal- 
ings fo extenfive, as to afford either a pretext for 
grofs negligence and profufion, or a cover to 
erofs malverfation. Notwithftanding fome ex- 
traordinary loffes, octafioned partly by the malice 
of the Dutch Eaft India Company, and partly by 
other accidents, they carried on for many years a 
fuccefsful trade. But in procefs of time, when 
the principles. of liberty were better underftood, 
it became every day more and more doubtful 
how far a royal charter, not confirmed by aét of 
parliament, could convey an cxclufive privilege. 
Upon this queftion the decifions of the courts of 
juftice were not uniform, but varied with the au- 
thority of government and the humours’ of the 
times. Interlopers multiplied upon: them ; ‘and 

towards the end of the reign of Charles IE. 
through the whole of that of James II. and dur- 
ing a part of that of William III]. reduced them 
to great diftrefs. In 1698, a propofal was made 
to parliament of advancing two millions to go- 
vernment at eight per cent. provided the fub- 
{cribers were erected into a new Eaft India Com- 
pany with exclufive privileges: The old Eaift 
Company: offered feven hundred thoufand 
pounds, 
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pounds, nearly the amount of their or ee P. 


four per cent. upon the fame conditions. But 
fuch was at that time the ftate of publick credit, 
that it was more convenient for government to 
borrow two millions at eight per cent. than fe- 
ven hundred thoufand pounds at four. The 
propofal of the new fubfcribers was accepted, 
and a new Eaft India Company eltablifhed in 
canfequence. The old Eaft India Company, 
however, had a right.to continue their trade tall 
1701. They had, at the fame time, in the name 
of their treafurer, fub{fcribed, very artfully, three 
hundred and fifteen thoufand pounds into the 
ftock of the new. By a negligence in the ex- 
. preffion of the at of parliament, which vefted 
the Eaft India trade in the fubfcribers to this 
loan of two millions, it did not appear evident 
that they were all obliged to unite into a joint 
ftock. A few private traders, whofe fubfcrip- 
tions amounted only to feven thoufand two hun- 
‘dred pounds, infifted upon the privilege of trad- 
ing feparately upon their own ftocks and at their 
own rifk. The old Eaft India Company had a 
_yight to a feparate trade upon their old ftock till 
1701; and they had Jikewife, both before and 
i. after that period, a right, like that of other pri- 
- vate trader's, to a feparate trade upon the three 
_ hundred and fifteen thoufand pounds, which they 
' had fubfcribed into the ftock of the new com- 
‘~ pany. ‘The competition of the two companies 
‘with the private traders, and with one another, is 
_. faid to have well nigh ruined both. Upon a fub- 
,,: fequent occafion, in 17 30, when a propofal was 
Made to parliament for putting the trade under 
K 3 the 
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BOOK the management of a regulated company, and 
thereby laying it in fome mealare open, the Faft 
India Company, in oppofition to this propofal, 
reprefented 1 in very ftrong terms, what had been, 
at this time, the mifer able effects, as they thought 
them, of this competition. In India, they faid, 
it ratfed the price of goods fo high, that they 
were not worth the buying; and in England, by 
overftocking the market, it funk their price fo 
low, that no profit could be made by them, 
That by a more plentiful fupply, to the great 
advantage and conveniency of the publick, it muft 
have reduced, very much, the price of India 

oods in the Englifh ‘market, cannot well be 
doubted; but that it fhould have ratfed very 
much their price in the Indian market, feems not 
very probable, as all the extraordinary demand 
which that competition could occafion, mutt 
have been but as a drop of water in the immenfe 
ocean of Indian commerce. The increafe of 
demand, befides, though in the beginning it may 
fometimes raife the price of goods, never fails 
to lower it in the long run. It encourages pro- 
duétion, and thereby increafes the competition of 
the producers, who, in order to underfell one 
another, have recourfe to new divifions of la- 
bour and new improvements of art, which might 
never otherwife have been thought of. The 
miferable effects af which the company com- 
plained, were the cheapnefs of confumption and 
the encouragement givén to production, pre- 
cjiely the two effects which it is the great bufi- 
nefs of political oeconomy to promote. The 


competition, however, of which they gave this 
doleful 
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doleful account, had not been allowed to be of ¢ af AP, 


long continuance. In 1702, the two companies 
were, in fome meafure, united by an indenture 
tripartite, to which the queen was the third party ; 
and in 1708, they were, by act of parliament per- 
fectly confolidated into one company by their 
prefent name of The United Company of Mer- 
chants trading to the Eaft Indies. Into this a& 
it was thought worth while to infert a claufe, al- 
lowing the feparate traders to continue their trade 
till Michaelmas 1711, but at the fame time em- 
powering the directors, upon three years notice, 
to redeem their little capital of feven thoufand 
two hundred pounds, and thereby to convert the 
whole ftock of the company into a joint-ftock. 
By the fame act, the capital of the company, in 
confequence of a new loan to government, was 
augmented from two millions to three millions 
two hundred thoufand pounds. In 1743, the 
company advanced another million to govern- 
ment. But this million being raifed, not by a 
call upon the proprietors, but by felling annuities 
and contracting bond-debts, it did not augment 
the ftock upon which the proprietors could claim 
adividend. It augmented, however, their trading 
ftock, it being equally liable with the other three 
millions two hundred thoufand pounds, to the 
loffes fuftained, and debts contracted, by the 
company in profecution of their mercantile pro- 
jects. From 1708, or at leaft from 1711, this 
company, being delivered from all competitors, 
and fully eftablifhed in the monopoly of the 
Englith commerce to the Eaft Indies, carried’ on 
a fuccefsful trade, and from their profits made 
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annyally a moderate dividend to: their proprie< ; 
tors.. During the French war, which. began:in 
1741, the ambition of Mr. Dupleix, the French 
governor of Pondicherry,. involved them in the. 
wars of the Carnatic, and in the politics of the 
Indian princes. After many fignal fucceffes, and 
équally fienal loffes, they at laft loft Madras, at 
that time “their principal fettlement in India. It 
Was reftored to them by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle; and about this-time the fpirit of war 
and conqueft feems to have taken. poffeffion of 
their fervants in India, and never fince to have 
left them. During the French war,. which began 
in 1755, their arms partook of the general good 
fortune of thofe of Great Britain. They de- 
fended Madras, took Pondicherry, recovered 
Calcutta, and acquired the revenues of a rich 
and extenfive territory, amounting, it was then 
faid, to upwards of three millions a-year. They 
remained for feveral years in quiet poffeffion of 
this revenue: But in 1767, adminiftration laid 
Claim to their territorial acquifitions, and the re- 
verjue arifing from them, as of right belonging 
to the” crown; and the company, in compenfa- 
tioh for this claim, agreed to pay to government 
four’ hundred thoufand pounds a-year.. They 
had before this gradually augmented their divi- 
dend from about fix to ten per cent.; that is, 
upon their capital of three millions two hundred 
thoufand pounds, they bad increafed it by a hun- 
dred” and twenty-eight thoufand pounds, or had 
raifed it from one hundred and ninety-two thou- 
fand, to three hundred and twenty thoufand 
pounds a-year. They were attempting about 
2 this 
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this’ tine: fo faife ic till furthier, to twelve ainda © ie P, 
half per cent. Which would have made their an~ mau 
niidl payments to their proprictors equal to what 
= had agreed to pay annually to government, 
Fto four hundred thoufand sary a-year. But 
during” the two years” m which their agreement 
with’ ‘government | was to take place, they were 
reftrained -from any further increafe of dividend 
by-two fucceffive aéts of parliament, of which 
the object was to cnable them. to make a fpeedier 
progrefs in the payment of their debts, which 
were at this time eftimated at upwards of fix or 
feven millions fterling. In 1769, they renewed 
their agreement with government for five years 
more, and ftipulated, that during the courfe of 
that period they fhould be allowed cradually to 
increafe their dividend to twelve and a half per 
cent.; never increafing it, however, more than 
one per cent. in one year. This increafe of di- 
vidend, therefore, when it had rifen to its utmoft 
height, could augment their annual payments, to 
their proprietors and government together, but 
by fix hundred and eight thoufand pounds, be- 
yond what they had been before their late terri- 
torial acquifitions. What the grofs revenue of 
thofe territorial acquifitions was fuppofed to 
amourit £6, has already been mentioned; and 
by an account brought by the Cruttenden Fait 
Indiaman in 1768, the nett revenue, clear of all 
deductions and- military charges, was ftated at 
two millions forty-eight thoufand feven hundred 
and forty- feven pounds. “They were faid at the 
fame time to poffefs another revenue, arifing 
partly from lands, but chiefly from the cuftoms 


eftablifhed 
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B. OO ® eftablithed at their different fettlements, amount~ 

a ing to four hundred and thirty-nine thoufand 
pounds. The profits of their trade too, accord- 
ing to the evidence of their chairman before the 
Houfe of Commons, amounted at this time to 
at leaft four hundred thoufand pounds a-year ; 
according to that of their accomptant, to at lcatt 
five hundred thoufand; according to the loweft 
account, at leaft equal to the higheft dividend 
that was to be paid to their proprictors. So 
great a revenue might certainly have afforded an 
augmentation of fix hundred and eight thoufand 
pounds in their annual payments ; and at the fame 
time have left a large finking fund fufficient for 
the fpeedy reduction of their debts. In 1773, 
however, their debts, inftead of being reduced, 
were augmented by an arrear to the treafury in 
the payment of the four hundred thoufand pounds, 
by another to the cuitom-houfe for duties unpaid, 
by a large debt to the bank for money borrowed, 
and by a fourth for bills drawn upon them from 
India, and wantonly accepted, to the amount of 
upwards of twelve hundred thoufand pounds. 
The diftrefs which thefe accumulated claims 
brought upon them, obliged them, not only to 
reduce all at once their dividend to Gx per cent. 
but to throw themfelves upon the mercy of go- 
vernment, and to fupplicate, firft, a releafe from 
the further payment of the ftipulated four hun- 
dred thoufand pounds-a-year; and, fecondiy, a 
loan of fourteen hundred thoufand, to fave them 
from immediate bankruptcy. The great increafe 
of their fortune had, it feems, only ferved to fur- 


nif, their fervants with a pretext for greater pro- 
fufion, 
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fufion, and a cover for greater malverfation, than C H_A P. 


in proportion even to that increafe of fortune, 
The conduct of their fervants in India, and the 
general ftate of their affairs both in India and 
in Europe, became the fubyects of a parliamentary 
inquiry; in confequence of which feveral very 
important alterations were made in the conftitu- 
tion of their government, both at home and 
abroad. In India, their principal fettlements of 
Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, which had be- 
fore been altogether independent of onc another, 
were fubjected to a governor-general, affifled by 
a council of four affeffors, parliament affuming 
to itfelf the firft nomination of this governor and 
council who were to refide at Calcutta; that city 
having now become, what Madras was before, 
the moft important of the Englifh fettlements in 
India. The court of the mayor of Calcutta, 
originally inftituted for the trial of mercantile 
caufes, which arofe in the city and neighbour- 
hood, had gradually extended its jurifdi€tion with 
the extenfion of the empire. It was now reduced 
and confined to the original purpoie of its infti- 
tution. Inftead of it a new fupreme court of 
judicature was eftablifhed, confifting of a chief 
juftice and three judges to be appointed by the 
crown. In Europe, the qualification neceffary to 
entitle a proprietor to vote at their general courts 
was raifed, from five hundred pounds, the origi- 
nal price of a fhare in the ftock of the company, 
to a thoufand pounds. In order to vote upon 
this qualification too, it was declared neceffary 
that he fhould have poffeifed it, if acquired by 
his own purchafe, and not by inheritance, for at 


cee preteen 
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BO _o K leaft one ‘year, inftead of fix months, the term 
requifite before. The court of twenty-four di- 
rectors had before been chofen annually ; but it 
was now enacted that each direétor fhould, for 
the future, be chofen for four years; fix of them, 
however, to go out of office by rotation every 
year, and not to be capable of being re-chofen 
at the election of the fix new directors for the 
enfuing year. In confequence of thefe altera- 
tions, the courts, both of the proprietors and di- 
rectors, it was expected, would be likely to ac 
with more dignity and fteadinefs than they had 
ufually done before. But it feems impoffible, 
by any alterations, to render thofe courts, in any 
refpect, fit to govern, or even to fhare in the go- 
vernment of a great empire; becaufe the greater 
part of their members muft always have too little 
intereft in the profperity of that empire, to give 
any ferious attention to what may promote it, 
Frequently a man of great, fometimes even a 
man of fmall fortune, is willing to purchafe a 
thoufand pounds fhare in India ftock, merely for 
the infiuence which he expects to acquire by a 
vote in the court of proprietors. It gives him 
a fhare, though not in the plunder, yet in the'ap- 
pointment of the plunderers of India; the court 
of directors, though they make that appoint- 
ment, being neceffarily more or. lefs under the 
influence of the proprietors, who not only elect 
thofe dire€tors, but fometimes over-rule the ap- 
pointments of their fervants in India, ‘ Provided 
he can enjoy this influence for a few years, “and 
thereby provide for a certain number of- his 
friends, he frequently cares littké about thé di- 
vidend ; 
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yidend; or. even about the value of the ftock ri hak P. 
upon which his vote is founded. About ‘the anges 
profperity of the great empire, in the govern- 
ment of which that vote gives him a fhare, he 
feldom cares at all. No vorlier fovereigns ever 
were, or, from the nature of things, ever could 
be, fo perfectly indifferent about the happinefs 
or mifery of their fubjects, the improvement or 
wafte of their dominions, the glory or difgrace of 
their adminiftration 3gas, from irrefiftible moral 
caufes, the greater part of the proprietors of 
fuch a mercantile company are, and neceffarily 
muft be. This indifference too was more likely 
to be increafed than diminifhed by fome of the 
new regulations, which were made in confequence 
of the parliamentary inquiry. By a refolution of 
the [foufe of Commons, for example, it was de- 
clared, that when the tourteen hundred thoufand 
pounds Jent to the company by government fhould 
be paid, and their bond-debts be reduced to fifteen 
hundred thoufand pe they might then, and 
not till then, divide eight per cent. upon their ca- 
pital; and that whatever remained of their re- 
- venues and neat profits at home, fhould be di- 
vided into four parts; three of them to be paid 
into the exchequer for the ufe of the publick, and 
the fourth to be rcferved as a fund, either for the 
further reduction of their bond-debts, or for the 
_difcharge of other contingent exigencies, which 
the company might labour under. But if, the 
company were bad ftewards, and bad fovereigns, 
when the whole of their nett revenue and profits 
belonged.to themfelves, and were at their own 
difpofal, they.were furely not likely to be better, 
when 
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B eng K when three-fourths of them were to belong to 
other people, and the other fourth, though to be 
laid out for the benefit of the company, yet to 
be fo, under the infpection, and with the appro- 
bation, of other people. 

Ir might be more agreeable to the company 
that their own fervants and dependants fhould 
have either the pleafure of wafting, or the pro- 
fit gf embezzling whatever furplus might remain; 
after paying he propofed dividend af eight per 
cent., than that it fhould come into the ener of 
a fet of people with whom thofe refolutions could 
{carce fail to fet thern, in fome meafure, at va- 
riance. The intéreft of thofe fervants and de- 
pendants might fo far predominate in the court 
of proprietors, as fometimes to difpofe it to fup- 
port the authors of depredations which had been 
conimitted, in direét violation of its own autho- 
rity. With the majority of proprietors; the fup- 
port even of the authority of their own court 
might fometinics be a matter of lefs confequence, 
than the fupport of thofe who had fet that autho- 
rity at defiance. 

Tue regulations of 1773, accordingly, | did 
not put an end to the diforders of the company’s 
government in India. Notwithftanding that, 
during a momentary fit of good conduct, they 
had at one time colle&ed, into the treafury of 
Calcutta, more than zhree millions fterling ; not- 
withftanding that they had afterwards extended, 
either their dominion, or their depredations, ovcr 
a vaft acceffion of fome of the richeft and moft 
fertile countries in India; all was wafted and de- 
ftroyed. They found themfelves altogether un- 

prepared 
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prepared to ftop or refift the incurfion of Hydet © 5A 
Ali; and, in coniequence of thofe diforders, the 
company is now (1784) in greater diftrefs than 
ever; and, in order to prevent immediate bank- 
ruptcy, is once more reduced to fupplicate the 
afliftance of government. Different plans have 
been propofed by the different parties in parlia- 
ment, for the better management of its affairs.” 
And ali thofe plans feem to agree in fuppofing, 
what was indeed alvakys abundantly evident, that 
it is altogether unfit'to govern its territorial pof- 
fefions. Even the company itfelf feems to be 
convinced of its own incapacity fo far, and feems, 
upon that account, willing to give them up to 
government. 

Wits the right of poffeffing forts and garri- 
fons, in diftant and barbarous countries, is necef- 
farily conneéted the right of making peace and 
war in thofe countries. The joint ftock compa- 
nies which have had the one right, have con- 
{tantly exercifed the other, and have frequently 
had it exprefsly conferred upon them. How 
unjuftly, how capricioufly, how cruelly they 
have commonly exercifed it, 1s too well known 
from recent experience. 

WHEN a company of merchants undertake, at 
their own rifk and expence, to eftatiith a new trade 
with fome remote and barbarous nation, it may 
not be unreafonabie to incorporate them into a 
joint fteck company, and to grant them, in cafe 
of their fuccefs, a monopoly of the trade for a 
certain number of veers. It is the eafieft and 
wnoft natural way in which the ftate can recom- 
penfe them for hazarding a‘danecrous and ex- 

_ /  pentive 
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wards to reap the benefit. A temporary. mono- 
poly of this kind may. be vindicated upoa, the 
fame principles upon which a like monopoly of 
a new machine 1s granted to its inventor, an 
that of a new book to its author; But upon the 
expiration of the term, the monopoly ought cér- 
tainly to determine; the forts and garrifons, if 
it was found neceffary to yeftablifh any, to be 
taken into che hands of goytrment their value 
to be paid to the companys and the trade to be 
laid open to all the fubjects of the ftate. By a 
perpetual monopoly, ali the other fubjeéts of the 
{tate are taxed very abfurdly in two different 
ways ; firt, by the high price of goods, which, 
in the cafe of a free trade, they could buy much 
cheaper; and, fecondly, by their total exclufion 
from a branch of bufinefs, which it might be . 
both convenient and profitable for many of them | 
to carry on. It is for the moft worthlefs of all — 
purpofes too that they are taxed in this manner. 
I: is merely to enable the company to fupport ’ 
the negligence, profufion, and malverfation of © 
their own fervants, whofe diforderly condu& fel~ . 
dom allows the dividend of the company tO €x- 
ceed the ordinary rate of profit in trades which. 
are altogether free, and very frequently makes it_ 
fall even a good deal fhort of that rate. With-— 
out a monopoly, however, a joint ftock com-, 
pany, it would appear from experience, cannot. 
long carry on any branch of foreign trade. To. 
buy i in one market, in order to fell, _with, profit, ., 
in another, when there are many competitors in. 
both; to watch over, not only the occafional, 

variations. 
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Variations in the demand, but the much’ grddter Ont 
and more frequent variations in the competition, eae 
erin the fupply which that demand is likely to 
get from other people, and to fuit with dexte- 
ricy and judgment both the quantity and quality 
ofeach aflortment of goods to all thefe circum- 
ftances, is a {pecies of warfare of which the ope- 
rations are continually changing, and which can 
{carce ever be condg@gfted fuccefsfully, without 
fuch an unremitti ertion of vigilance and 
attention, as cant long be expected from the 
directors of a joint ftock company. The Eaft 
India Company, upon the redemption of their 
funds, and the expiration of their exclufive pri- 
vilege, have a right, by act of parliament, to 
continue a corporation with a joint ftock, and 
to trade in their corporate capacity to the Eaft 
Indies in common with the reft of their fellow- 
fubjects. But in this fituation, the fuperior vigi- 
Jance and attention of private adventurers would, in 
all probability, foon make them weary of the trade. 
Aw eminent French author, of great know- 
ledge in matters of political oeconomy, the Abbé 
Morellet, gives a lift of fifty-five joint ftock 
companies for foreign trade, which have been 
eftablifhed in different parts of Europe fince the 
year 1600, and which, according to him, have 
all failed from mifmanagement, notwithftanding 
they had exclufive privileges. He has been mif- 
informed with regard to the hiftory of wo’ or 
three of them, which were not joint ftock com- 
panies and have not failed. But, in compenfa- 
tion, there have been ‘feveral joint ftock compa- 
nies which have failed, and which he has omitted. 
Vou. Il. L, THE 
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Tue only trades which it feems poffible for 

joint flock company to carry on fuccefsfully, 
without an exclufive privilege, are thofe, of 
which all the operations are capable of being re- 
duced to what is called a Routine, or to fuch a 
uniformity of method as admits of ttle or no va- 
riation. Of this kind is, firft, the banking trade; 
fecondly, the trade of infurance from fre: and 
from fea rifk and capture iPxtime of war; thirdly, 
the trade of making and 1f°% Ataining a navigable 
cut or canal; and, fourthly, N\ehe fimilar trade of 
bringing water the fupply of a great city. 
' Tuovucn the principles of the banking trade 
may appear fomewhat abftrufe, the practice is 
capable of being reduced to ftriét rules. To 
depart upon any occafion from thofe rules, in 
confequence of fome flattering fpeculation of ex- 
traordinary gain, is almoft always extremely 
dangerous, and frequently fatal to the banking 
company which attempts it. But the conftitu- 
tion of joint ftock companies renders them in 
general more tenacious of eftablifhed rules than 
any private copartnery. Such companies, there- 
fore, feem extremely well fitted for this trade. 
The principal banking companies in Europe; ac- 
cordingly, are joint ftock companies, many of 
which manage their trade very fuccefsfully with- 
out any exclufive privilege. The Bank of Eng- 
Jand has no other exclufive privilege, except that 
no other banking’ company in England fhall 
confift of more than fix perfons. ‘The two banks: 
of Edinburgh are joint ftock companies: without 
any exclufive privilege. | 
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éalue of the rifk, either from fire; or from © #4 
lofs by fea, or by capture, though it cannot, per- 
haps, be calculated very exactly, admits, how- 
ever, of fuch a.grofs eftimation as renders it, in 
fome degree, rediicible to ftrict rule and method. 

made of infurance, therefore, may be carried 
On fuccefsfully by a-joint ftock company, without 
any exclufive privileJe. Neither the London 
Affurance; nor the gyal Exchange Affurance 
companies, have a¥ Nich privilege. 
. Wuen a navigable cut or canal has been once 
made, the management of it becoines quite fimple 
and eafy,; and is reducible to ftri&t rule and 
method: Even the making of it is fo, as it 
friay be contracted for with undertakers at fo 
much a mile, and fo much a lock. ‘The fame 
thing may be faid of a canal; an aquedué, or a 
breat pipe for bringing water to fupply a great 
city. Such undertakings, therefore, may be; 
and accordingly frequently are; very fuccefsfully 
managed by joint ftock companies without any 
exclulive privilege. 

To eftablifh a joint ftock company, however, 
for any lindertaking, merely becaufe fuch a 
company might be eanaule of managing it fuc- 
cefsfully ; or to exempt a particular fet of dealers 
from fome of the general laws which take place 
with regard to all their neighbours, merely be- 
caufe they might be capable of thriving if they 
had fuch an exemption, would certainly not be 
teafonable. To render fuch an eftablifhment 
perfeétly reafonable, with the circumftance of 
being reducible to ftriét rule and method, two 
other gircumftances ought to concur. Firft, it 

| Ly '2 ought 
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. °° ® ought to appear with the cleareft evidence, that 
the undertaking is of greater and more general _ 
utility than che. greater part of common trades; 
and fecondly, that it requires a ‘greater capital 
than can eafily be collected into a private co- 
partnery. If a moderate capital was fufficizite, 
the great utility of the undertaking would not 
be a fufficient reafon for effablifhing a joint ftock 
company; becaufe, in thigeafe, the demand for 
what it was to produce wo ‘a yiadily and eafily be 
{upplied by private adventurers. In the fourt rades 
abovementioned, both thofe circumftances concur. 

Tue great and general utility of the banking 
trade, when prudentiy managed, has been fully 
explained in the fecond beok of: this inquiry. 
But a publick bank which is to fupport publick 
credit, and upon particular emergencies to ad- 
vance to government the whole produce of a tax, 
to the amount, perhaps, of feveral : millions, a 
year or cwo before it comes in, requires a greater 
capital tian can eahiy be collectga into any -pri- 
vate copartnery. iggy A as Dent 

Tue trace of infurance gives gregx fecurity to 
the fortunes of private people, and by dividing 
among a great many that lofs which would y HHA 
an individual, makes it fall light and eafy’ upon 
the whole fociety. In order to give this fecurity, 
however, it is neceffary that the infurers fhould 
have a very large capital. Before the eftablifh- 
ment of the two joint ftock companies for infur- 
ance in London, a lift, it is faid, was laid before 
the attorney-general, of one hundred and fifty 

private infurers who had failed in the courfe of a 


few years. 
TuHat 
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Tat navigable cuts and canals, and the works © # A P. 
which are fometimes neceffary for fupplying a 
great city’ with water, are of great and general 
utility; while at the fame dine they frequently 
require a greater expence, than fuits the fortunes 

~of private people, is fufficiently obvious. 
aes a the four trades above mentioned, I 
have not been ab& to recollect any other in 
which all the three gjrcumftances, requifite for 
rendering reafonablef§ec eftablifhment of a joint 
ftock company, i. The Englifh copper 
company of London, the lead fmiting com- 
pany, the glafs grinding company, have not even 
the pretext of any great or fingular utility in the 
abject which they purfue; nor does the purfuit. 
af that objet feem to require any expence un- 
fuitable to the fortunes of many private men. 
Whether the trade which thofe companies carry 
on, 1s reducible to {uch ftrict rule and method as 
to render it fic for the management of a joint 
ftock company, or whether they have any reafon 
to boaft of their extraordinary profits, I do not 
‘pretend to know. ‘The mine-adventurers com- 
pany has been long ago bankrupt. A fhare in 
the ftock of the Britifh Linen Company*of Edin- 
burgh fells, at prefent, very much below par, 
though lefs fo than it did fome years ago. ‘The 
joint ftock companies, which are eftablifhed for 
the publick fpirited purpofe of promating fome 
particular manufacture, over and above managing 
their own affairs ill, to the diminution of the 
general ftock of the fociety, can in other. refpeéts 
fcarce ever fail to do more harm than good. 
Notwithftanding the moft upright intentions, the 
lL, 3 unayoid- 
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BO . unavoidable partiality of their directors to parti- 
cular branches of the manufacture, of which the 
undertakers miflead and impofe upon them, is 4 
real] difcouragement to the reft, and neceffarily 
breaks, more or lefs, that natura]. proportion 
which would otherwife eftablith itfelf.. between 
judicious induftry and profit, and which, 4&6 the 
general induftry of the count*yy is of all encou- 
ragements the greateft andfthe most effectual. 


ARTIC 


Of the Expagee of the Inftitutions for the Education 
of Youth. 


T THE inftitutions forthe education of the youth 
may, in the fame manner, furnifh a revenue fuf- 
ficient for defraying their own expence. The fee 
or honorary which the fcholar pays to the matter 
naturally conftitutes a revenue of this kind. 
Even where the reward of the mafter does not 
arife altogether from this natural revenue, it ftill 
is not neceffary that it fhould be derived from 
that general revenue of the fociety, of which the 
collection and application is, in moft countries,: 
aifigned go the executive power. Through the 
greater part of Europe, accordingly, the endow- 
ment of {chools and colleges makes either ‘no 
charge upon that genetal revenue, or but a very 
fall one. It every where arifes chiefly from 
fome local or provincial revenue, from the rent 
of forme landed eftate, or from the intereft of 
fome fym of money allotted and put under the 
management of truftees for this particular pur- 
pofe, fometimes by the fovereign himfelf, and 
‘Ss by fome private donor. 
Plave 
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Have thofe publick endowments contributed in © 4,4 P. 
general to promote the end of their inftitution? 
* Have they contributed to encourage the dili- 
gence, and to improve the abilities of the 
teachers? Have chey directed the courte of edu- 
“ggtion towards objects more ufeful, both to the 
Saal the publick, than thofe to which 
it would ‘natura e gone of its own accord? 


It fhould not feem vgPy difficult to give at leatt 
a probable anfwer tgamch of thofe queltions. 









In every profelffdn, the exertion of the greater 
part of thofe who exercife it, is always in pro- 
portion to the neceffity they are under of making 
that exertion. This neceflity is greatetft with 
thofe to whom the emoluments of their profef- 
fton are the only fource from which they expect 
their fortune, or even their ordinary revenue and 
fubfiftence, In order to acquire this fortune, or 
even to get this fubfiftence, they muft, in the 
courfe of a. year, execute a certain quantity of 
work of a known yalue; and, where the compe- 
tition is free, the rivalfhip of competitors, who 
are all endéavouring to juftle one another out of 
employment, obliges every man to endeavour to 
execute his work with a certain degree of exact- 
nefs. The greatnefs of the objects which are to 
be acquired by fuccefs in fome particular profef- 
fions may, no doubt, fometimes animate the ex- 
ertion of a few men of extraordinary fpirit and 
ambition, Great objects, however, are evidently 
not neceffary in arder to accafian the greateft-ex- 
ertions. Rivalfhip and emulation render excel- 
lency, even in mean profeffions, an object of am- 

L 4 hition, 
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3 OO ® bition, and frequently occafion the very greateft 
exertions. Great objects, on the contrary, alone 
and: unfupported by the neceflity of application, 
have feldom been fufficient to occafion any con- 
fiderable exertion. In England, fuccefs in the 
profeffion of the law leads to fome very great. 
objects of ambition; and yet how fevt“Tnen, 
born to eafy fortunes, havesever in this country 
been eminent in that prof 

THe endowments of fcl@jls and colleges have 
neceffarily diminifhed mo ave ‘lefs the neceffity 
of application in the teachers, Their fubfiit- 
ence, fo far as it arifes from their falaries, is 
evidently derived from a fund altogether inde- 
pendent of their fuccefs and reputation in their 
particular profeflions. 

“In fome univerfities the falary makes but a 
part, and frequently but a {mall part of the emo- 
Juments of the teacher, of which the greater part 
arifes from the honoraries or fees of his pupils, 
The neceffity of application, though always more 
or lefs diminifhed, is not in this cafe entirely 
taken away. Reputation in his profeffion 1s ftill 
of fome nuportance to him, and he ftill has fome 
dependency upon the affection, gratitude, and 
favourable report of thofe who have attended 
upon his inftru€tians; and thefe favourable fen- 
timents:he is likely to gain in no‘way fo well as 
by defetving them,'that is, by the:abilities and 
diligence with’ See he ee ey part of 
his duty. | 

In other ahivemues: thes teacher is- eshte 
from: ‘recewing any: honorary or fee from his pu- 

pils, 
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and. his falary conftitutes the whole of the © ae 


revenue which he derives from his office. His 
intereft is, in this cafe, fet as directly in oppofi- 
tion to his:duty as‘it is poffible to fet it. It is 
the intereft of every man to live as much at his 
‘eafe ashe can; and if his emoluments are to be 

me, whether he does, or does not 


perform fom borious duty, it is certainly - 
his intereft, at leaft gs intereft ts vulgarly under- 


{tood, either to ned it altogether, or, if he is 
fubje&t to fom®egdt¥ority which will not fuffer 
-him to do this, to perform it in as carelefs and 
flovenly a manner as that authority will permit. 
If he is naturally active and a lover of labour, 
it is his intereft to employ that activity in any 
way, from which he can derive fome advantage, 
rather than in the performance of his duty, from 
which he ean derive none. . 

Ir the. authority to which ee is fubject refides 
in the body corporate, the college, or univerfity, 
of which he himfelf is a member, and in which 
the greater part of the other members are, like 
himfelf, :perfons who either are, or ought to be 
teachers; they are likely to make a common 
caufe, to be all very indulgent to one another, 
and every man to confent that his neigbour may 
negle¢t his duty, provided he himfelf is allowed 
to neglect his own. In the univerfity of Ox- 
ford, the greater part of the publick profeffors 
have, for thefe many years, given up altogether 
even the pretence of teaching. 

Ir the authority ta which he is fubjett refides, 
not fo much in the body carporate of which he 

1S 
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BOO K is a member, as in fome other extraneous per- 
uae fons, in the bifhop of the diocefe for example ; 
in the governor of the province; or, perhaps, 
in fome anilie: of ftate; it is not indeed in this 

cafe yery likely that he will be fuffered ‘to 
glect his duty altogether. All that fuch ‘upp 

riors, however, can More him to do,.ts : 
upon his pupils a certain n F of hours, that 
is, to give a certain numlger of Jectures in the 
week or in the year. Whtthofe le@ures fhall 
be, mutt ftill depend upon *tM Siligence of the 
teacher ; and that diligence is likely to be pro-- 
portioned to the motives which he has for exert- 
ing it. An extraneous jurifdiction of, this kind, 
befides, is liable to be exercifed both ignorantly 
and capricioufly. Jn its nature it is arbitrary 
and difcretionary, and the perfons who exercife 
it, neither attending upon the lectures of thé 
teacher themfelves, nor perhaps underftanding 
the fciences which it is his bufinefs to teach, are 
feldom capable of exercifing it with judgment, 
From the infolence of office too they are fre- 
quently indifferent how they exercife it, and are 
very apt to cenfure or deprive him of his office 
wantonly, and without any juft caufe, The per- 
fon fubjec& tq fuch jurifdiétion is neceffarily de- 
graded by it, and, inftead of being one of the 
moft refpectable, is rendered one of the meaneft 
and moft contemptible perfons in the fociety, It 
1s by powerful protettion only that he can ef- 
fectually guard himfelf againft the bad ufage ta 
which he is at all times expofed ; and this pro- 
tection he is moft likely to gain, not by ability 
or 
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er diligence in his profeffion, but by obfequiouf- 
mefs to the will of his fuperiors, and by being 
ready, at all times, to facrifice to that will the 
rights, the intereft, and the honour of the body 
corporate of which he 1s a member. Whoever 
has attended for any confiderable time to the ad- 

of a French uniyerfity, muft have 
had occafion NPoreAgers the effects which natu- 
rally refylt from an gtbitrary and extraneous ju 
rifdiction of this ky 


WHATEVER fords & certain number of ftudentg 
to any college or univerfity, independent of the 
merit or reputation of the teachers, tends moré 
or lefs to djminifh the neceffity of that merit or 
reputation, 


Tue privileges af graduates in arts, in law, 
phyfick and divinity, when they can be obtained 
only by refiding a certain number of years in cer- 
tain uniyerfities, neceffarily force a certain num- 
ber of ftudents to fuch univerfities, independent 
of the merit or reputation of the teachers. The 
privileges of graduates are a fort of ftatutes of 
apprenticefhip, which have contributed to thé 
improvement of education, juft as the other fta- 
tutes of apprenticefhip have to that of arts and 


T HE charitable foundations of {cholarfhips, 
exhibitions, burfaries, &c. neceffarily attach a 
certain number of ftudents to certain colleges, 
independent altogether of the merit of thofe 
particular colleges, Were the ftudents upon. 
fuch charitable foundations left free to = 

: what 


Cc 
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BO K shea college they liked beft, fuch liberty might 
perhaps contribute to excite fome ' emulation 
among different colleges. A regulation, on the 
contrary, which prohibited even the independent 
members of every particular college from leav- 
ing it, and going to any other, without leave firft 
afked and obtained of that which they pvAfit to 
abandon, would tend very Psa to extinguifh 


that emulation. 


Ir in.each college the tuJaor teacher, who was 
to inftruct each ftudent in Ib p26 ts and fciences, 
fhould not be voluntarily chofen by the ftudent, 
but appointed by the head of the college; and 
if, in cafe of negleét, inability, or bad ufage, the 
ftudent fhould not be allowed to change him for 
another, without leave firft afked and obtained ; 
fuch a regulation would not only tend very much 
to extinguifh all emulation among the different 
tutors of the fame college, but to diminifh very 
much in all of them the neceffity of diligence 
and of attention to their refpective pupils.. Such 
teachers, though very well paid by their-ftudents, 
might be as much difpofed to neglect them, as 
thofe who are not paid by them at all, or who 
have no other recompence but their falary. 

Ir the teacher happens to be a man of fenfe, 
it muft be an unpleafant thing to him to be con- 
{fcious, while he is lecturing his ftudents, that he 
is either fpeaking. or reading nonftnfe,; or what 
1S very little better than nonfenfe. It muft too 
be unpleafant to him to obferve that the greater 
pe of his ftudents defert his lectures; or per- 

aps attend upon them with plain enough marks 
of 
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neglect, contempt, and derifion, If he is CH 4 Pe 

_ ebliged, therefore, to give-a certain number of eae 
leCtures, thefe motives alone, without any other 
intereft, might difpofe him to take fome pains to 
give tolerably good ones. Several different ex- 

Ne. s, however, may be fallen upon which 
will e ugt the edge of all thofe incite- 
ments to diligence. “The teacher, inftead of ex- 
plaining to his pupfls himfelf, the {cience in 
which he ProPesgy inftruét them, may read 
fome book upon {t; and if this book is written 
in a foreign and dead language, by interpreting 
it to han into their own; or, what would give 
him ftill lefs trouble, by making them interpret 
it to him, and by now and then making an oc- 
cafional remark upon it, he may flatter himfelf . 
that he is giving a lecture. The flighteft-degree 
of knowledge and application will enable him to 
do this without expofing himfelf to contempt or 
derifion, or faying any thing that is really foolifh, 
abfurd, or ridiculous. The difcipline of the 
college, at the fame time, may enable him to 
force all his pupils to the moft regular attendance 
‘upon this fham-lecture, and to maintain the moft 
decent and refpectful behaviour during the wole 
‘time of the performance. 


THE di‘cipline of colieges and univerfities is 
in general gentrived, not for the benefit of the 
ftudents, but for the intereft,; or more properly 
fpeaking, for the eafe of the mafters. Its object 
is, in all cafes, to maintain the authority of, the 
mafter, and whether he neglects or performs. his 
duty, to oblige the ftudents in all cafes ‘to be- 

have 
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K have to himds if he perfotmied it with the ereatett 
diligence and ability. It feems to prefume per- | 
fect wifdom and virtue in the ohe order, and the 
¢reateft weaknefs and folly in the other; Where 
the mafters, however; really perform their duty; J 
there ate no examples; I believe; that the | 
part of the ftudents hee ar ae ticirs: No 
difciplihé is ever requifite“to force attendance 
upon lectures which are tre ly worth the attend- 
ing, as is well known wh&y yey any fuch lec- 
tures are given: Force and ‘reftraing may; no 
doubt, be in fome deéeree requifite in order to 
oblige children; or very young boys; to attend 
to thofe parts of education which it is thought 
heceffary for them to acquire during that éarly 
period of life; but after twelve or thirteen. years 
of age, provided the mafter does his duty, force 
or reftraint ¢an {carce ever be neceffary to carry 
on any part of education. Such is the generofity 
of the greater part of young men, that; fo far 
fromm being difpofed to negleé or defpife the in- 
ftructions of their mafter, provided he fhows fome 
ferious intention of being of ufe to them, they 
ate generally inclined to pardon’a great deal of 
incorreétnefs in the performance of his duty, and 
fometimes even to conceal from the publick a 
good deal of grofs negligence. 


T Hose parts of education, it is téjbe obférved, 
for the teaching of which there are no publick in- 
ftitutions, are generally the beft taught: Whert 
a young man goes to a fencing or a dancing 
fchool, he does not, indeed, always learn to fence 
or to dance very well; but, he feldom fails of 

learning 
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learning to fence or to dance.. The good effects © aoe 
of the riding fchool are not commonly fo evident. 
The expence of a riding {chool is fo great, that 
in moft places it is a publick inftitution. The 
three moft effential parts of literary education, 
¢ read, write, and account, it ftill continues to 
be mo geion to acquire in private than in 
publick fchools ; “Mis it very feldom happens that 
any body fails of acquiring them to the degree in 
which itis necefiaySo acquire them. | 
Iw England th@publick {chools are much lefs 
corrupted than the univerfities. In the {chools 
the youth are taught, or at leaft may be taught, 
Greek and Latin, that is, every thing which the 
mafters pretend to teach, or which, it 1s expected, 
they fhould teach. In the univerfities the youth 
neither are taught, nor always can find any proper 
means of being taught, the fciences, which 
it is the bufinefs of thofe incorporated bodies to 
teach. The reward of the fchoolmafter in moft 
cafes depends principally, in fome cafes almoft 
entirely, upon the fees or honoraries of his 
fcholars. Schools have no exclufive privileges. 
In order to obtain the honours of graduation, it 
is not neceffary that a perfon fhould bring a cer- 
tificate of his having ftudied a certain number of 
years at a publick fchool. If upon examination 
he appears to underftand what is taught there, no 
queftions a atked about the place where he 
learnt it, * | | 
“Tue parts of educc:ion which are commonly 
taught in univerfities, it may, perhaps, be faid 
are not very well taught. But had it not been 
for thofe inftitutions they would not have been 
i” : commonly 
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BO Pe x commonly taught at all, and both the individual 
and the publick would have fuffered a good deal 
from the want of thofe important parts of educa 
tion. 


THE prefent univerfities of Europe were ori- 
pinally, the greater part of them, eccle§gfticat” 
corporations; inftituted fo tetEyon of 
churchmen. They were fotnded by the autho- 
tity of the pope, and were (o entirely under his 
immediate protection, thattf ympermbers, whether 
mafters or ftudents, had all of them what was 
then called the benefit of clergy, that is, were 
exempted from the civil jurifdiction of the coun- 
tries in which their refpective univerfities were 
fituated, and were amenable only to the ecclefi- 
aftical tribunals. What was taught in the greater 
part of thofe univerfities was, fuitable to the end 
of their inftitution, either theology, or fomething 
that was rnetely preparatory to theology. 


WHEN chriftianity was firft eftablifhed by law, 

a corrupted Latin had become the common lan- 
guage of all the weftern parts of Europe. The 
fervice of the church accordingly, and the tranfla- 
tion of the Bible which was read in churches, 
were both in that corrupted Latin, that is, in the 
common language of the country. After the ir- 
ruption of the barbarous nations who overturned 
the Roman empire, Latin graduahijp ceafed to be 
the language of any part of Europe!. But the re- 
verence of the people naturally preferves the 
eftablifhed forms and ceremonies of religion, long 
after the circumftances which firft introduced and 
rendered them reafonable are no more. Though 
ee 
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- therefore,...was no longer underftood.any. CH A Pa 
where. by the preat body of the pegple, the whole 
fervice of the church ftill continued to be per- 
formed in that language. Two different lan- 
guages were thus .eftablifhed in Europe, in the 

{ame manner ‘as in antient Egypt; a language’ of 
the pri d a language of the people; a 
facred “ a provane' a eed and an unlearned 
language. But it was neceffary that the priefts’ 
fhould underftand fomething of that facred and: 
learned language it: which they were to officiate ; 
and the ftudy of the Latin language therefore 
made, from the beginning, an effential part of 
univerfity education. 


‘Ir was. not fo with that either of the Greek, or 
of the Hebrew language. The infallible decrees 
ofthe church had pronounced the Latin tranflation 
of the Bible, commonly called the Latin Vyl- 
gate, to have been equally diftated by divine in- 
fpiration, and therefore of equal authority with 
the Greek ‘and Hebrew originals. The know- 
ledge of thofe two languages, therefore, not 
being indifpenfably requifite to a churchman, 
the ftudy of them did not for a ‘long time make a 
neceffary ° part of the common courfe of univerfity 

education, There are fome Spanifh | univerfities, 
I am affured, in which the ftudy of the Greek 
language has never yet made any part of that 
courfe. ‘Th@#fft reformers found the Greek text 
of the new teftament, and even the Hebrew: text 
of the old, more favourable to their opinions 
than the vulgate tranflation, which, as might 
naturally: be iUpEOrey had been gradually ac- 
‘Vou. II. M com- 
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BOO K commodated to fupport the doctrings.of she 
tholick church. They fet themfelves, 
to expofe the. many errors of that 
which the Roman catholick clergy. were. thus put 
ander the neceflity, of defending or explaining,,, 
But this could nat well be done without. fome 
knowledge. of the original languages, of. whic 
the ftudy was therefore graduallgety ROO into 
the greater part of univerfities; both of thofe 
which embraced, and of thofe which rejected, the 
dagtrines of the reformation... The Greek lan- 
guage was connected with every part of that 
claffical learning, which, though at firft princi- 
pally cultivated by catholicks and Italians, hap- 
pened to come into fafhion much about the fame 
time that the doétrines of the reformation were 
fet on foot. In the greater part of univerfities, 
therefore, that language was taught previous to 
the ftudy of philofophy, and as foon as the 
ftudent had made fome progrefs in the Latin. The 
Hebrew .language having no conneétion with 
claffical learning, and, except the holy fcriptures, 
being the language of not a fingle book in any 
efteem, the ftudy of it did not commonly. com- 
mence till after that of philofophy, and when 
the ftudent had entered upon the ftudy of theo- 


ORIGINALLY the firft rudiments both. of. the 
Greek and Latin languages were tagjghtin univer- 
fities, and in fome uniyerfities they ftill contimue 
tobe fo. Inothers it is expected that the ftudent 
fhould have previoufly acquired _at leaft the rudi- 
ments of one or both of thofe languages, of, which 

‘the 
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the ftudy continues to make every where a very 
confiderable part of univerfity education. 

“Tnx antient Greek philofophy was divided 
mto three great branches; phyficks, or natural 
philefophy; ethicks, or moral philofophy ; and 
logick. This. general divifion feems perfectly 

eq, fature of things. 

Tus great pheiOmena of nature, the revolu+ 
tions of the heavenly bodies, eclipfes, comets ; 
thunder, lightning, and other extraordinary 
meteors; the generation, the life, growth, and 
diffolution of plants and animals; are objects 
which,: as they néceffarily excite the wonder, fo 
they naturally call forth the curiofity of mankind 
to enquire into their caufes. Superftition firft 
attempted to fatisfy this curiofity by referring all 
thofe wonderful appearances to the immediate 
Agency of the gods. Philofophy afterwards en- 
deavoured to account for them, from more fa- 
miliar caufes, or from fuch as mankind were 
better acquainted with, than the agency of the 
gods. As thofe great phenofmena are the firft ob- 
je&ts of human curiofity, fo the fcience which 
pretends to explain thern muft naturally have been 
the firft branch of philofophy that was cultivated. 
The firft philofophers, accordingly; of whom hif- 
tory has preferved any account, appear to have 
been natural hilofophers. . 

In every @Be and country of the World men 
muft have attended to the characters, defigns, 
and actions of one another, and many reputable 
rules and maxims for the conduét of human life, 
muit kive been laid down and approved of by 

2. | common 
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8 ©.0% common.confent.. As foon as writing came into 


fathion, wife men, or. ‘thofe who. fancied them- 


‘felves” fuch, would naturally endeavour to in- 
creafe the number of thofe eftablithed 


{pected maxims, ‘and to -exprefs their own 
of what was either. proper or improper 


fometimes in the more artificial formal apo- 
fogues, like what are called ables of Efops 


and {fometimes in the more fimple one of apoph- 


‘thegms, or wife fayings, like the Proverbs of 


Solomon, the verfes of Theognis and Phocyllides, 


‘and fome part of the works of Hefiod. They 


‘might continue in this manner for a Aong time 
merely to multiply the number of thofe maxims 

of prudence and morality, without even attempt- 
ing to arrange them in any very diftingt or. mé- 
thodical order, much lefs to connect them’ to- 
gether by one or more general principles, from 
which: they were all deducible, like effects from 
their natural caufes.’ The beauty of a fyftermati- 
‘cal ‘arrangement of different obfervations con- 
nected by a few common principles, ‘was firlt feen 
‘in the rude effays of ‘thofe antient times towards 
a fyftem of natural philofophy. Something of 
the fame kind was afterwards attempted in 
‘morals. The maxims of common life: were ar- 
‘raiiged i in fone methodical order, and connected 


‘together by a few common principles, in the fame 






‘as they. had attempted tol arrange and 
the phenomena, of nature. The’ fcience 
which pretends to inveftigate and ‘explain. t thofe 
‘connecting principles, is what is properly‘ called 


oral philofophy 


* 
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authors’ gave different fyftems both © K A ? 


of fhactiral ‘ and moral philofophy. But the argu- 
ients by ¥ Which they fupported thofe different 
fyftems, far from being always demonftrations, 
‘frequ uently’ at beft but very flender probabi- 
ities, and fometimes mere fophifms, which had 
“no ‘or ya-S sdndation but™ the inaccuracy and am- 
‘biguity” of © éommon language. Speculative 
fyftems have in all ages of the world been adopted 
for reafons. too ‘frivolous to have determined the 
judgment: of any man of common fenfe, in a 
matter of the {malleft pecuniary intereft. Grofs 
fophiftry | has {Carce ever ‘had any influence upon 
the opinions of mankind, except in matters of 
philofophy and fpeculation ; and in thefe it has 
frequently | had the greateft. "The patrons of each 
fyftem of natural and moral philofophy naturally 
endeavoured to expofe the weaknefs of the argu- 
‘ments. adduced to fupport the. fyftems which were 
oppofite | to their own. In examining thofe argu- 
ments, they were neceffarily led to confider the 
difference between a probable and a demonftra- 
tive argument, between a fallacious and a con- 
clufive one ; >; and Logick, or the {cience ‘of ‘the 
‘general principles of good and bad reafoning, 
neceffarily arofe out of the obfervations which a 
Tcrutiny of this kind gave occafion to, Thopgh 
in its origin pofterior both to phyficks and to 
‘ethicks, it “Was commonly taught, not indeed i in 
all, but in the greater part of the antient {chools 
of. phildfophy, | previoufly to either of thofe 
fciences. “The ftudent, it feems to have been 
thought, ought to underftand well the difference 
| M 3 between 
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2 0 OK between good and bad reafoning, before he was 
enmjot Jed to reafon HUpep fubjects of fo great be 
ance. 

Tals antient diviioa of philofophy into three 
parts was in the greater part of the univerfities of 
Europe, changed for another into five, 

In.the antient philofophy, whgtever waS taught” 
concerning the nature either of the human mind 
or of the ‘Deity, made a part of the fyftem of 
phyficks. Thofe beings, in whatever their effence 
might be fuppofed to confift, were parts of the 
great fyftem of the univerfe, and parts too pro- 
duétive of the moft important effects. Whatever 
human reafon. could either conclude, or con- 
jecture, concerning them, made, as it were, two 
chapters, though no doubt two very important 
ones, of the {cience which pretended to give an 
account of the origin and revolutions of the great 
fyftem of the univerfe. But in the univerfities 
of Europe, where philofophy was taught only as 
fubfervient to theology, it was natural to dwell 
Jonger upon thefe two chapters than upon any. 
other of the fcience. They were gradually more 
and more extended, and were divided into many 
inferior chapters, till at laft the doctrine of fpirits, 
of which fo httle can be known, came to take 
up as much room in the fyftem of philofophy as 
the doctrine of bodies, of which fo much can be 
known. The doctrines concerning thofe two fub- 
jeéts were confidered as making two diftin& {ci- 
ences. What are called Metaphyficks or Pneu- 
maticks were fet in oppafitian to Phyficks, and 
were cultivated not only as the more fublime, 

2 but, 
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but, for the purpofes ofa particular profeffion, ¢ a 


as the more ufeful {cience of the'two. The proper 
fubject of experiment and obfervation, a fubject 
in which a careful attention is capable of making 
fo many. ufeful difcoveries, was almoft entirely 
neglected. The fubject in which, after a few 
very fimple.and almoft obvious truths, the moft 
careful attention can difcover nothing but obfcu- 
rity and uncertainty, and can confequently pro- 
duce nothing but fubtleties and fophifms, was 
greatly cultivated. 

Wuen thofe two fciences had thus been fet in 
oppofition to one another, the comparifon be- 
tween them naturally gave birth to a third, to 
what was called Ontology, or the fcience which 
treated of the qualities and attributes which were 
common to both the fubjeéts of the other two 
{ciences. But if fubtleties and fophifms com- 
pofed the greater part of the Metaphyficks or 
Pneumaticks of the fchools, they compofed the 
whole of this cobweb fcience af Ontology, which 
was likewife fometimes called Metaphyficks. 


. Wuerein canfifted the happinefs and perfec- 
tion of a.man, canfidered not only as an indi- 
vidual, but as the member of a family, of a ftate, 
and of the great faciety of mankind, was the ob- 
jock which the anciens moral philofophy propofed 

to inveftigate. In that philofophy the duties of 

ae life, were. treated of as fubfervient te ths 
happinefs and perfection , of. human - life, . 

when moral, as'well as natural philofophy, aa 

to be taught only as fubfervient to theology, the 

of human life were treated of as chiefly 

M 4 fubfervient 
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OOK fubfervient-te the -happinels/of 2 
antient 
was'reprefented 
perfon who poffeffedi it, of: the perfe&hap 
pinefs.in this life. .:In-the modern: 
was frequently reprefented as generally; or rather 
as--almoft always inconfiftent with any degree-of 
happiriefs in this life; and heaven -was' to be 
earned only by penance and mortification, by the 
aufterities and abafement of a monk; not by the 
liberal, generous, and fpirited conduct of a man. 
Cafuiftry and an afcetic morality. made up, in 
moft.cafes, the greater part of the moral philo- 
fophy.of the fchools. By far the moft important 
of all the different branches. of philofophy, be- 
came in this manner.by far the moft corrupted. - 
Sucu, therefore,. was the common: courfe..of 
philofophical education in.the greater part of the 
univerfities in-Europe. Logick was.taughr firft: 
Ontology came in the fecond place: Pneumato- 
y,; comprehending -the.. doétrine.. concerning 
nature of the hyman fgul and, of the Deity, 
in ,the third; In the fourth? followed. a debafed 
fyftem, of moral philofophy, which was confidered 
as immediately connected with the doctrines of 
Pneumatology, with the immortality of the hu- 
man foul, and with the rewards and punifhments 
which, from the juftice of the Deity, were to be 
expected in a life,to cqme :- A fhort and, fuper ficial 
dyftem of Phyficks ufually. concluded the.courfe, , 
Tue alterations: which the: univerfities: of : Be 
rope thus introduced -into.the. antient:‘courfe of 
philofophy, were all meant-for the educatiomief 
a | ecclefiafticks, 
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ecelefiafticks, and.to. render 3 it @.more proper.in= CH & 
troduction to the ftudy of theology. . Buz: the 
igtonal quantity of fubtlety and fophiitry ; 
cafuiftry and the afcetic morality which thoje 
alterations introduced into it, certainly did not 
render it more proper for the education of gentle, 
or men of the world, or.more likely either 
nprove ‘the underltanding, or to mend the 
sphoh a 
Vas. courte of philofophy is. what ftill con- 
tinues to be taught in the greater part of the uni- 
verfities of;Europe ; with more or lefs diligence, 
according as the conftitution of each particular 
univerfity happens to render diligence more or 
lefs neceffary to the teachers. In fome of the 
richeft and beft endowed univerfities, the tutors 
content themfelyes with teaching a few uncon- 
netted fhreds and parcels of this corrupted 
courfe; and even thefe they — teach very 
negligently and fuperficially. - 


THE improvements which, in modern times, 
havé been made in feveral different branches of 
philofophy, have not, the greater part of them, 
been made in univerfitiss; though fome no doubt 
have. The greater part of univerfities have not 
even been very forward to adopt thofe improve- 
ments, after they were made; and feveral of 
thofe learned focieties have chofen to remain, for 
a long time, the fan¢tuaries'in which exploded 
fyftems and obfolete prejudices found thelter and 
protection, after they had been hunted out of 
every other corner of the world. In general, 
ve richett- and beft endowed univerfities have 

been 
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BO. o) K been the floweft in adopting thofe improvements, 
and the moft averfe to permit any confiderable 
change in the eftablifhed plan of education. 
Thofe improvements were more eafily introduced 
into fome of. the poorer univerfities, in which the 
teachers, Sepeuune upon their reputation for the 


o BB 


world. | 

Burt though the publick fchools and univerfities 
of Europe were originally intended only for the 
education of a particular profeffion, that of 
churchmeag and though they were not always 
very diligent in inftructing. their pupils even in 
the fciences which were fuppofed neceffary for 
that profeffion, yet they gradually drew to them- 
felves the education of almoft all other people, 
particularly of almoft all gentlemen and men of 
fortune. No better method, it feems, could be 
fallen upon of fpending, with any advantage, 
the long interval between infancy and that period 
of life at which men begin to apply in good 
earneft to the. real bufinefs of the world, the 
bufinefs which is to employ them during the re- 
mainder of their days. The greater part of what 
is taught in fchools and univerfities, however, 
does not feem to be the moft proper ae a 
for that bufinefs. 

In England, it becomes every day more and 
more the cuftom to fend young people to travel 
in foreign countries immediately upon their leave 
ing fchool, and without fending them to: any, uni~- 
verlity. Our young people, it is faid, generally 

return 
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return home much improved by their travels. A ¢# oo 
young man who goes abroad at ‘feventeen or 

“eighteen, and returns home at one and twenty, 
returns three or four years older than he was when 

he went abroad; and at that age it is very dif- 
ficult not to improve a good deal in three or 

sigur years. In the courfe of his travels, he ge- 
nerally acquires fame knowledge of one or two 
foreign languages; a knowledge, however, which 
is feldom fufficient to enable him either to fpeak 
or write them with propriety. In other ‘refpects 
he commonly returns home more conceited, more 
unprincipled, more: diffipated, and more inca- 
pable of any: ferious application either to ftudy or 
to bufinefs, than he could well have become in 
fo fhort a tiine, had he lived at home. By travel- 
ling fo very young, by fpending in the moft fri- 
volous diffipation the moft precious years of his 
life, at a diftance from the infpection and con- 
troul of his parents‘ and relations, every ufeful 
habit, which the earlier parts of his education 
might have had fome tendency to form in him, 
inftead of being rivetted and confirmed, is almoft 
neceffarily either weakened or effaced. Nothing 
but the difcredit into which the untverfities are 
allowing themfelves to fall, could ever have 
brought into repute fo very abfurd a practice as 
that of travelling at this early period of life. By 
fending his fon abroad, a father delivers himfelf, 
at leaft for fome time, from fo difagreeable an 
object as that of a fon unemployed, neglected, 
and going to ruin before his eyes, 
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: Sucn have been’ the ‘effects oF thre’ of 
oceans inftitutiotis for-education.. 0 


~Dirrerent plans‘and: ‘different’ inition for 
education feem'to have taken place ino 
and nations. - - 

In the republicks of antient Greece, every | free 
citizen was inftructed, under the direétion af ths 
publick magiftrate, in eyminaftic éxercifes and i in 
mufick. By gymnaftic exercifes it was intended 
to harden his body, to fharpen his courage, and 
to prepare him for the fatigues and dangers ‘of 
war; and as the Greek militia was, by all ac- 

counts, one of the beft that ever was in'the world, 
this part of their’ publick education muft tive 
anfwered completely the purpofe for which i it was 
intended. By the other part, mufick, it was pro- 
pofed, at leaft by the philofophers and hiftorians 
who have given us an account of thofe inftitu- 
tions, to humanize the mind, to foften the tem- 
per, and to difpofe it for performing all the focial 
and moral duties both of publick and private | life. 

In antient Rome the exercifes of the Camf tis 
Martius anfwered the fame purpofe as thofe of the’ 
Gymnazium in antient Greece, and they feem. to 
have anfwered it equally well. But among, the. 
Romans there was nothing which correfponded: to 
the inufical education of the Greeks. | The 
morals of the Romans, however, both in (private 
and publick life, feem to have been, not only 
equal, but upon the whole, a good deal fuperior 
to thofe of the Greeks, That they were fuperior 
in private life, we have the exprefs teftimony of 
Polybius and of Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, twa 

authors 


ad 
ae 
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authors welk acquainted with-both nations; and © #@ - R 
the whole tenor of the Greek and: Roman -hiftory Comoe 
bears. witnefs. to the fuperiority of the. publick 
morals of the Romans. ‘The good temper and 
moderation of contending factions feems to be 
the moft effential circumftance in the publick 
morals of a free people. But the factions of the 
Treeks® ‘were almoft always violent and fangui- 
naty ; whereas, till the time of the Gracchi, no 
blood had ever been fhed in any Roman faction ; 
and from the time of the Gracchi the Roman re- 
publick may be confidered as in reality diffolved. 
Notwithftanding, therefore, the very refpectable 
authority of Plato, Ariftotle, and Polybius, and 
notwithftanding the very ingenious reafons by 
which Mr. Montefquieu endeavours to fupport 
that authority, it feems probable that the mufical 
education of the Greeks had no great effect in 
mending their morals, fince, without any fuch 
education, , thofe of the Romans were upon the 
whole fuperior. The refpect, of thofe antienc 
fages for the inftitutions of their anceftors, had 
probably difpofed them to find much political 
wifdom in what was, perhaps, merely an antient 
cuftom, continued, without interruption, from 
the earlieft per iod of thofe focieties, to the times 
in which they had arrived at a confiderable de- 
gree of refinement. Mufick and dancing are the 
great amufements of almoft all barbarous na- 
tions, and the great accomplifhments which are 
fuppofed to fit any man for entertaining his 
fociety. It is fo at this. day among the negroes 


on the coatt of Africa. Ir was fo among the 
antient 
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BOOK antient Celtes, among the antient Scandinavians, 
and, as we may learn from Homer, among the 
antient Greeks in the times preceding the Trojan. 
war. When the Greek tribes had formed them- 
felves into little republicks, it was natural that 
the ftudy of thofe accomplifhments. fhould,' for a ‘ 
long time, make a part of the publick and com- 
mon education of the people. ee 


Tue matters who inftructed the young people 
either in mufick or in military exercifes, do not 
feem to have been paid, or even appointed by the 
ftate, either in Rome or even in Athens, the 
Greek republick of whofe laws and cuftoms we 
are the beft informed. The ftate required that 
every free citizen fhould fit himfelf for defending 
it in war, and fhould, upon that account, learn his 
military exercifes. But it left him to learn them 
of fuch mafters as he could find, and it feems to 
have advanced nothing for this purpofe, but a 
publick field or place of exercife, in which he 
fhould practife and perform them. 


In the early ages both of the Greek and Ro- 
man republicks, the other parts of education 
feem to have cenfifted in learning to.read, write, 
and account according to the arithmetick of the 
times. Thefe accomplifhments the richer citizens 
feem frequently to have acquired at home, by 
the affiftance of fome domeftic pedagogue who 
was generally, either a flave, or a freed-man; 
and the poorer citizéns, in the fchools of fuch 
mafters as made a trade of teaching for hire. 
Such parts of education, however, were aban- 
doned altogether to the care of the parents or 

ouardians 
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guardians of each individual. It does not appear © sc . P. 


that the ftate ever affumed any infpection or di- 
rection of them. By a law of ‘Solon, indeed, 
the children were acquitted from maintaining 
thofe parents in their old age who had negleéted 
to inftruct them in fome profitable trace or bufi- 
nefs.. 


Tesh | pene of iiaineaiie when philofophy 
and rhéverick came into fafhion, the better fort of 
people ufed to fend their children to the fchools 
of philofophers and rhetoricians, in order to be 
inftructed in thefe fafhionable fciences. But 
thofe fchools were not fupported by the publick. 
They were for a long time barely tolerated by it. 
The demand for philofophy and rhetorick was for 
a long time fo fmall, that the firft profeffed 
teachers of either could not find conftant employ- 
ment in any one city, but were obliged to travel 
about from place to place. In this manner lived 
Zeno of Elea, Protagoras, Gorgias, Hippias, 
and many others. As the demand increafed, the 
{chools both of philofophy and rhetorick became 
{tationary ; firft in Athens, and afterwards in 
feveral other cities. The ftate, however, feems 
never to have encouraged them further than by 
affigning to fome of them a particular place to 
teach in, which was fometimes done too by pri- 
yate donors. The ftate feems to have affigned 
the Academy to Plato, the Lyceum to Ariftotle, 
and.the Portico to Zeno of Citta the founder of 
the Stoics.. But Epicurus bequeathed his gardens 
to his own fchool. Tiil about the time of 
Marcus Antoninus, however, no teacher ap- 

pears 
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or to have had any other emoluments, but what 
arofe from the honoraries or fees of his fcholars. 
The bounty which that philofophical emperor, as 
we learn from Lucian, beftowed upon one of the 
teachers of philofophy, probably lafted no longer 
than his own life. There was nothing equivalent 
to the privileges of graduation, and to har at 
tended any of thofe {chools was not necefary, in 
order to be permitted to practife any particular 
trade or profeffion. If the opinion of their own 
utility could nor draw fcholars to them, the law 
neither forced any body to go to them, nor re- 
warded any body for having gonetothem. The 
teachers had no jurifdiction over their pupils, 
nor any other authority befides that natural au- 
thority, which fuperior virtue and abilities never 
fail to procure from young people, towards thofe 
who are entrufted with any part of their educa- 
tion. 

Ar Rome, the ftudy of the civil law made a 
part of the education, not of the greater part of 
the citizens, but of fome particular families. 
The young people, however, who wifhed to ac- 
quire knowledge in the law, had no publick 
{choo] to go to, and had no other method of 
ftudying it, than by frequenting the company of 
fuch of their relations and friends, as were fup- 
poled to underftand i it. Itis perhaps worth while 
to remark, that though the laws of the twelve 
tables were, many of them, copied from thofe of 
foine antient Greek republicks, yet law never 
feems to have grown up to bea {cience in any 

republick 
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republick of antient Greece. In Rome it be- ©¢ its 
.came a fcience very early, and gave a confider- 
able degree of illuftration to thofe citizens who 
had the reputation of underftanding it. In.the 
srepublicks of antient Greece, particularly in 
Athens, the ordinary courts of juftice confifted of 
and, therefore, diforderly bodies of 
ople\w ~—s frequently decided almoft at ran- 
dom, or as clamour, faction and party fpirit hap- 
pened to determine. The ignominy of an unjuft 
decifion, when it was to be divided among five 
hundred, a thoufand, or fifteen hundred people 
(for fome of their courts were fo very numerous), 
could not fall very heavy upon any individual. 
At Rome, on the contrary, the principal courts 
of juftice confifted either of a fingle judge, or of 
a {mall number of judges, whofe characters, 
efpecially as they deliberated always in publick, 
could not fail to be very much affected by any 
rafh or unjuft decifion. In doubtful cafes, fuch 
courts, from their anxiety to avoid blame, would 
naturally endeavour to fhelter themfelves under 
the example, or precedent, of the judges who 
had fat before them, either in the fame, or in 
fome other court. This attention, to practice 
and precedent, neceffarily formed the Roman law 
into that regular and orderly fyftem in which it 
has been delivered down to us; and the hike at- 
tention has had the like effects upon the laws of 
every other country where fuch attention has 
taken place. The fuperiority of character in the 
Romans over that of the Greeks, fo much re- 
marked by Polybius and Dionyfius of Halicar- 
Vou, ITI. N naffus, 
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conftitution of their courts of juftice, than to ai 
of the circumftances to which thofe authors ‘ 
afcribe it. The Romans are faid to have been 

particularly diftinguifhed for their fuperior re- 
{pect to an oath. But the people who were ac- 
cuftomed to make oath only before fome diligeng 
and well-informed court of juftice, would 4fatu- 
rally be much more attentive to what thes {wore, 
than they who were accuftomed to do the fame 
thing before mobbifh and diforderly affemblies. 


Tue-abilities, both civil and military, of the 
Greeks and Romans, will readily be allowed. to 
have been, at leait, equal to thofe of any modern 
nation. Our prejudice is perhaps rather to over- 
rate them. But except in what related to mi- 
litary exercifes, the ftate feems to have been at 
no pains to form thole great abilities: for I can- 
not be induced to believe that the mufical educa- 
tion of the Grecks could be of much confequence 
in forming them. Mafters, however, had been 
found, it feems, for inftructing the better fort 
of people among thofe nations in every art and 
fcience in which the circumftances of their fociety 
rendered it neceffary or convenient for them to 
be inftructed. The demand for fuch inftruction 
produced, what it always produces, the talent 
for giving.it; and the emulation which an un- 
reftrained competition never fails to excite, ap- 
pears to have brought that talent to a very high 
degree of perfection. In the attention which the 
antient philofophers excited, in the empire which 
they acquired over the opinions and principles of . 

their 
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their auditors, in the faculty which they poffeffed © HAP. 
of giving a certain tone and characterte the con- 
dué and converfation of thofe auditors ; they 
appear to have been much fuperior to any modern 
geachers. In modern times, the diligence of 
publick teachers is more or lefs cotrupted by the 
amit, which render them more or lefs 
Nen of their fuccefs and reputation in 
their partteular profeffions. heir falaries too 
put the private teacher, who would pretend to 
come into competition with them, in the fame 
{tate with a merchant who attempts to trade with- 
out a bounty, in competition with thofe who 
trade with a confiderable one. If he fells his 
goods at nearly the fame price, he cannot have 
the fame profit, and poverty and beggary at leait, 
if not bankruptcy and ruin, will infallibly be his 
lot. If he attempts to fell them much dearer, he 
is likely to have fo few cuftomers that his cir- 
cumitances will not be much mended. The 
privileges of graduation, befides, are in many 
countries neceffary, or at leaft extremely con- 
venient to moft men of learned profeffions, that 
is, to the far greater part of thofe who have oc- 
cafion for a learned education. But thofe pri- 
vileges can be obtained only by attending the 
lectures of the publick teachers. The moft care- 
ful attendance upon the abletft inftructiens of any 
private teacher, cannot always give any title to 
demand them. It is from thefe different caufes 
that the private teacher of any of the fciences 
which are commonly taught in univerfities, 1s in 


modern times generally conlidered as in the very 
N 2 lowetft 
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abilities can fcarce find out a more humiliating 
or a more unprofitable employment to turn them) 
to. The endowments of {chools and colleges 
have, in this manner, not only corrupted the 
diligence of publick teachers, but have rendered 
it almoft impoffible to have any good priygte 
ones. 

Were there no publick inftitefions for 
education, no fyftem, no fcience would be 
taught for which there was not fome demand; or 
which the circumftances of the times did not 
render it, either neceffary, or convenient, or at 
leaft fafhionable to learn. A private teacher 
could never find his account in teaching, either 
an exploded and antiquated fyftem of a fcience 
acknowledged to be ufeful, or a fcience univer- 
fally believed to be a mere ufelefs and pedantick 
heap of fophiftry and nonfenfe. Such fyftems, 
duch {ciences, can fubfift no where, but in thofe 
mcorporated focieties for education whofe profpe- 
rity and revenue are in a great meafure inde- 
pendent of their reputation, and altogether in- 
dependent of their induftry. Were there no pub- 
lick inflitutions for education, a gentleman, 
after going through, with application and abili- 
‘ties, the moft complete courfe of education, 
which the circumftances of the times were fup- 
pofed to afford, could not come into the world 
completely ignorant of every thing which is the 
common fubject of converlation among gentle- 
men and men of the world. 


‘THERE 
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THERE are no publick inftitutions for the edu- © ee: 


cation of women, and there is accordingly no- 
thing ufelefs, abfurd, or fantaftical in the com- 
mon courfe of their education. They are taught 
what their parents or guardians judge it neceffary 
‘or ufeful for them to learn; and they are taught 
nothing elfe. Every part of their education 
‘tends @xfdently to fome ufeful purpofe; either to 
improve “he natural attractions of their perfon, 
or to form their mind to referve, to modefty, to 
chaftity, and to oeconomy: to render them both 
likely to become the miftreffes of a family, and 
to behave properly when they have become fuch. 
In every part of her life a woman feels fome con- 
veniency or advantage from every part of her 
education. It feldom happens that a man, in 
any part of his life, derives any conveniency 
or advantage from fome of the moft laborious and 
troublefome parts of his education. 


Ovcut the publick, therefore, to give no at- 
tention, it may be afked, to the education of the 
people? Or if it ought to give any, what are the 
different parts of education which it ought to at- 
tend to inthe different orders of the people? and 
in what manner ought it to attend to them? 

In fome cafes the ftate of the fociety neceffarily 
places the greater part of individuals in fuch 
fituations as naturally form in them, without any 
attention of government, almoft all the abilities 
and virtues which that ftate requires, or perhaps 
can admit of. In other cafes the ftate of the 
fociety does not place the greater part of indi- 
viduals in fuch fituations, and fome attention of 


N 3 govern- 
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BOO government is neceffary in order to prevent the 
almoft entire corruption and degeneracy of the 
great body of the people. ; 


In the progrefs af the divifion of labour, the 
employment of the far greater part of thofe who, 
live by labour, that is, of the great body of the 
people, comes to be confined to a few very fimpJe, 
operations ; frequently to one or two. Put the 
underftandings of the greater part of’men are 
neceffarily formed by their ordinary employ- 
ments. The man whofe whole life is fpent in 
performing a few fimple operations, of which the 
effects too are, perhaps, always the fame, or very 
nearly the fame, has no occafion to exert his un- 
derftanding, or to exercife his invention in find- 
ing out exnedients for removing difficulties which 
‘never occur. Henaturally lofes, therefore, the 
habit of fuch exertion, and generally becomes as 
ftupid and ignorant as it 1s poffible for a human 
creature to become. The torpor of his mind 
renders him, not only incapable of relifhing or 
bearing a part in’ any rational converlation, but 
of conceiving any generous, noble, or tender 
jentiment, and confequently of forming any juit 
judgment concerning many even of the ordinary 
duties of private life. Of the great and.extenfive 
interefts of his country, he is altogether inca- 
pable of judging; and unlefs very. particular pains 
have been taken to render him otherwife, he 1s 
equally incapable of defending his country in 
war. The uniformity of his ftationary life na- 
turally corrupts the courage of his mind, and 
makes him regard with abnérréncecthe irregular, 
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corrupts even the activity of his body, and ; 
renders him incapable of exerting his ftrength 
with vigour and perfeverance, in any other em- 
ployment than that to which he has béen bred. 
His dexterity at his own particular trade feems, 
in this manner, to be acquired at the expence of 
his *aeellectual, focial, and martial virtues. But 
in evers improved and civilized fociety this is the 
ftate into which the labouring poor, that is, the 
great body of the people, muft neceffarily fall, 
unlefs government takes fome pains to prevent it. 
I'r is otherwife in the barbarous focieties, as 
they are commonly called, of hunters, of fhep- 
herds, and even of hufbandmen tn that rude {tate 
of hufbandry which precedes the improvement of 
manufactures, and the extenfion of foreign com- 
merce. In fuch focieties the varied occupations 
of every man oblige every man to exert his ca- 
pacity, and to invent expedients for removing 
difficulties which are continually occurring. In- 
vention is kept alive, and the mind is not fuffered 
to fall into that drowfy ftupidity, which, in a ci- 
yilized fociety, feems to benumb the underftand- 
ing of almoft all the inferior ranks of people, In 
thofe barbarous focieties, as they are calted, every 
man, it has already been obferved, is a warrior. 
Every man too is in fome meafure a ftatefman, 
and can form a tolerable judgment concerning 
the intereft of the fociety, and the conduét of 
thofe who govern it, How far their chiefs are 
good judges in peace, or good leaders in war, is 
obvious to the obferyation of almoft every fingle 
N44. man 
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\—.-—/ man can well acquire that improved and refined 
underftanding, ‘which a few men fometimes 
poffefs in a more civilized ftate. Though in a 
rude fociety there is 2 good deal of variety in the 
occupations of every individual, there is not a 
great deal in thofe of the whole fociety. Every 
man does, or is capable of doing, aimolt. gyery 
thing which any other man does, or is #pable 
of doi ing. Every man has a confiderable degree 
of knowle -dge, ingenuity, and invention ; oy 
fearce any man has a great degree. The degree, 
however, which 1s commonly poffeifed, is gene- 
rally fuficient for conducting the whele fimple 
bufinefs of the fociety. Ina civilized ftate, on 
the contrary, though there is little variety in the 
occupations of the greatcr part of individuals, 
there is an almoft infinite variety in thofe of the 
whole fociety. Thefe varied occupations prefent 
an almoft infinite variety of obiects to the con- 
templation of thofe few, who, being attached to 
no particular occupation themfelves, have leifure 
and inclination to examine the occupations of 
other.people. The contemplation of fo great a 
variety of objects neceffarily exercifes their minds 
in endlefs comparifons and combinatijons, and 
renders their underftandings, in an cxtraordinary 
degree, both acute and comprehenfive. Unlefs 
thofe few, however, happen to be placed in fome 
very particular fituations, their great abilities, 
though | honourable to themfelves, may contribute 
yery little to the good government or happinefs 
of. their fociety. “Notwithftanding the great abi- 

; . lities 
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lities of thofe few, all the nobler parts of wie ou 4 PB 
human character may be, in a great meaturc, 
obliterated and extinguifhed in the great’ body of 

the people. 


Tue education of the common people re- 
quires, perhaps, in a civilized and commercial 
fociety, the attention of the publick more than 
thatof people of fome rank and fortune. People 
of fonts rank and fortune are generally eightcen 
or nineteen years of age before they enter upon 
that particular bufinefs, profeffion, or trade, by 
which they propofe to diftinguifh themfelves in 
the world. ‘They have before that full time to 
acquire, or at leaft to fit themfelves for aftcr- 
wards acquiring, every accomplifhment which 
can recommend them te the publick efteem, or 
render them worthy of it. Their parents or 
guardians are generally fufficiently anxious that 
they fhould be fo accomplifhed, and are, in moét 
cafes, willing enough to lay out the expence 
which is neceffary for that purpofe. If they are 
not always properly educated, it is feldom from 
the want of expence laid out upon their educa- 
tion; but from the improper application of that 
expence. It is feldom from the want of matters; 
but from the negligence and incapacity of the 
mafters who are to be had, and from the dif- 
ficulty, or rather from the impoffibility which 
there is, in the prefent ftate of things, of finding 
any better. The employments too in which 
people of fome rank or fortune fpend the greater 
part of their lives, are not, like thofe of the 
common people, fimple and uniform. They are 

almoft 
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BOOK aimoft all of them extremely complicated, and 
fuch as exercife the head more than the hands. 
The underftandings of thofe who are engaged in 
fuch employments can feldom grow torpid for 
_want of exercife. “The employments of people of 
feme rank and fortune, befides, are feldom fuch 
as harafs them from morning to night. a 
generally have a good deal of leifure, on 
which they may perfect themfelves in every, sis 
either of ufeful or ornamental knowledge of which 
they may have laid the foundation, or for which 
they may have acquired fame tafte in the earlier 
part of life. 

Ir is otherwife with the common people. They 
have little time to fpare for education. Their 
parents can {carce afford to maintain them even 
in infancy. As foon as they are able to work, 
they muft apply to.fome trade by which they can 
earn their fubfiftence. That trade too is gene- 
rally fo firmple and uniform as to give little exer- 
cife to the underftanding; while, at the fame 
time, their labour is both fo conftanrt and fo 
fevere, that it leaves them little leifure and lefs 
inclination ta apply to, or even to think of any 
thing elfe, 

But though the common people cannot, in 
any civilized fociety, be fo well inftructed as 
people of fome rank and fortune, the moft 
‘eficntial parts of education, however, to read, 
‘write, and account, .cati be acquired at fo early a 

_ period of life, that the greater part even of thofe 
‘who are to be bred to the loweft occupations, 
time to acquire them: before they.can be 

: employed 
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employed in thofe occupations. For avery {mall © 114 P 
expence the publick can facilitate,can encourage, 

and can even impofe upon almoft the whole body 

of the people, the neceffity of acquiring thofe 

moft effential parts of education. 


Tre publick can facilitate this acquifition by 
eftablifhing in every parifh or diftri& a little 
fctivgl, Glee children may be taught for a re- 
ward fo moderate, that even 2 common labourer 
may afford it; the mafter being partly, but not 
wholly paid .by the publick ; becaufe if he was 
wholly, or even principally paid by it, he would 
foon learn to negleét his bufinefs. In Scotland 
the eftablifhment of fuch parifh fchools has raught 
alir.oft the whole common people to read, and a 
very great proportion of them to write and ac- 
count. In England the eftablifhment of charity 
fchools has had an effect of the fame kind, though 
not fo univerfally, becaufe. the eftablifhment 1s 
not fo univerfal. If in thofe little fchools the 
books, by which the children are taught to read, 
were a little more inftructive than they com- 
monly are: and if, inftead of a little fmattering 
of Latin; which the children of the common 
people are fometimes taught there, and which 
can fcarce ever be of any ufe to them: they were 
inftructed in the elementary parts of geometry and 
mechanicks, the literary education of this rank of 
people would perhaps be as complete as it can be. 
‘Yhere is fcarce a common trade which does not 
afford fome opportunities of applying to it the 
principles of geometry and mechanicks, and which 
weuld not. therefore gradually exercife and im- 

ais prove 
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BO is prove the common people in thofe principles, the 
neceffary introduction to the moft fublime as well 
as to the moft ufeful fciences. 

Tue publick can encourage the acquifition of 
thofe moft effential parts of education by giving 
{mall premiums, and little badges of diftinétion, 
to the children of the common cpesele who excel 
in them. 

Tits publick can impofe upon zlmoft the Ea 
body of the people the neceffity of acquiring 
thofe moft efiential parts of education, by obliging 
every man to undergo an examination or proba- 
tion in them before he can obtain the freedom ijn 
any corporation, or be allowed to fet up any trade 
either in a village or town corporate. 

Ir was in this manner, by facilitating the ac- 
quifition of their military and gymnatitic exer- 
cifes, by encouraging it, and even by impofing 
upon the whole body of the people the neceffity 
of learning thofe exercifes, that the Greek and 
Roman republicks maintained the martial fpirit 
of their refpective citizens. hey facilitated the 
acquifition of thofe exercifes by appointing a 
certain place for Icarning and practifing them, 
and by granting to certain matters the privilege 
of teaching in that place. Thofe matters do not 
appear to have had either falaries or exclufive 
privileges of any kind. ‘Fheir reward confifted 
altogether in what they cot from their fcholars ; 
and a citizen who hid learnt his exercifes in the 
publick Gymnafia, had no fort of legal advantage 
over one who had learnt them privacely: pro- 
vided the latter had Icarnt them equally well. 


Thofe 
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Thofe republicks encouraged the acquifition of CHAT. 


thofe exercifes, by beftowing little premiums 
and badges of diftinétion upon thofe who excel- 
led in sein: To have gained a prize in the 
Olympic, Ifthmian or Nemzan games, gave il- 
luftration, not only to the perfon who gained it, 
but to his whole family and kindred. The obli- 
gatign which every citizen was under to ferve a 
certain number of years, if called upon, in the 
armies of the republick, fuficiently impofed the 
neceffity of learning thofe exercifes withcut whic! 
he could not be fit for that fervice. 

TuaT in the progrefs of improvement tne 
practice of military exercifes, unlefs govcrnment 
takes proper pains to fupport it, goes pradually 
to decay, and, together with it, the martial fpirit 
of the great body of the people, the example of 
modern Europe fuficiently demonftrates. But 
the fecurity of every fociety muft always depend, 
more or lefs, upon the martial {pirit of the great 
body of the people. In the prefent times, in- 
deed, that martial fpirit alone, and unfupported 
by a well-difciplined ftanding army, would not, 
perhaps, be fufficient for the defence and fecurity 
of any fociety. But where every citizen had the 
fpirit of a foldier, a fmaller ftanding army would 
furely be requifite. That fpirit, befides, would 
neceflarily diminifh very much the dangers to 
liberty, whether real or imaginary, which are 
commonly apprehended from a ftanding army. 
As it would very much facilitate the operations 
of that army again{ft a foreign invader, fo it 
would obftruct them as much if unfortunately 

they 
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tion of the ftate. 


THE antient inftitutions of Greece and Rome 
feem to have been much more effectual, for main- 
taining the martial fpirit of the great body of 
the people, than the eftablifhment of what are 
called the militias of modern times. They were 
much more fimple. When they were once lta. 
blifhed, they executed themfelves, and it required 
little or no attention from government to main- 
t2in them in the mott perfect vigour. Whereas 
to maintain even in tolerable execution the com- 
ples regulations of any modern militia, requires 
the continual and painful attention of govern- 
ment, without which they are conftantly falling 
into total neglect and difufe. The influence, 
befides, of the antient inftitutions was much 
more univerfal. By means of them the whole 
body of the people was compleatly inftructed in 
the ufe of arms. Whereas it is but a very fmall 
part of them who can ever be fo inftructed by 
the regulations of any modern militia; except, 
perhaps, that of Switzerland. Buta coward, a 
inan incapable either of defending or of revenging 
himfelf, evidently wants one of the moft effential 
parts of the character of a man. He is as much 
mutilated and deformed in his mind, as another 
Is in his body, who 1s either deprived of fome of 
its moft effential members, or has loft the ufe of 
them. He is evidently the more wretched and 
miferable of ‘the two; becaufe happinefs and 
mifery, which refide altogether in the mind, mutt 
neceffarily depend more upon the healthful or 

| ‘unhealth. 
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mind, than upon that of the body. Even though | 
the martial fpirit of the people were of no ufe 
towards the defence of the fociety, yet to pre- 
_vent that fort of mental mutilation, deformity 
and wretchednefs, which cowardice neceffarily in- 
volves in it, from fpreading themfelves through 
the gréat body of the people, would {till deferve 
the moft ferious attention of government ; in the 
fame manner as It would deferve its mofl ferious 
attention to prevent a leprofy or any other loath- 
fome and offenfive difeafe, though neither mortal 
nor dangerous, from f{preading itfelf among them; 
though, perhaps, no other publick good might 
refult from fuch attention befides the prevention 
of fo great a publick evil. 

Tue fame thing may be faid of the grofs ig- 
norance and ftupidity which, in a civilized fo- 
ciety, feem fo frequently to benumb the under- 
ftandings of all the inferior ranks of people. A 
man, without the proper ufe of the intellectual 
faculties of a man, is, if poffible, more con- 
temptible than even a coward, and feems to be 
mutilated and deformed in a ftill more effential 
part of the character of human nature. Though 
the ftate was to derive no advantage from the in- 
ftruction of the inferior ranks of people, it would 
{till deferve its attention that they fhould not be 
altogether uninftructed. The ftate, however, 
derives no inconfiderable advantage from their 
inftru€tjon. The more they are inftructed, the 
lefs liable they are to the delufions of enthufiafm 
and fuperftition, which, among ignorant nations, 

frequently 
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An inftruéted and intelligent people befides are 
always more decent and orderly than an ignorant 
and ftupid one. They feel themfelves, each in- 
dividually, more refpectable, and more likely to 
obtain the refpect of their lawful fuperiors, and 
they are therefore more difpofed to refpeét thofe 
fuperiors. They are more difpofed to examine, 
and more capable of feeing through, the intereft- 
ed complaints of faction and fedition, and they 
are, upon that account, lefs apt to be mifled into 
any wanton or unneceffary oppofition to the mea- 
fures of government. In free countries, where 
the fafety of government depends very much 
upon the favourable judgment which the people 
may form of its condué, it mult furely be of the 
higheft importance that they fhould not be dif- 
peed to judge rafhly or capricioufly concern- 
ing it. 


ArxTtréxe III. 


Of the Expence of the Inftitutions for the Inftruétion 
of People of all Ages. 


THE inftitutions for the inftruétion of people 
of all ages are chiefly thoie for religtous inftruc- 
tion. This is a fpecies of inftruction of which 
the object is not fo much to render the people 
good citizens in this world, as to prepare them 
for another and a better world in a life to come. 
The teachers of the doctrine which contifns this 
inftruction, in the fame manner as other téachers, 
may either depend altogether for their fubfift- 
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hearers ; or they may derive it from fome other 
fund to which the law of their country may en- 
title them; fuch as a landed eftate, a tythe or 
land tax, an eftablifhed falary or flipend. ‘Their 
exertion, their zeal and induftr y, are likely to be 
much greater in the former fituation than in the 
Jatter.€. In this refpect the teachers of new re- 
ligions have always had a confiderable advan- 
tage in attacking thofe antient and eftablifhed 
{fyftems of which the clergy, repofing themfelves 
upon their benefices, had neglected to keep up 
the fervour, of faith and devotion in the great 
body of the people; and having given them- 
felves up, to indolence, were become altogether 
incapable ‘of making any vigorous exertion in 
defence even of their own eftablifhment. T he 
clergy of an eftablifhed and well-endowed reli- 
gion frequently become men of learning and 
elegance, who poffefs all the virtues of gentle- 
men, or which can recommend them to the 
efteem.of gentlemen; but they are apt gradually 
to lofe the qualities, both‘good and bad, which 
gave thern authority and ipfiuence with the infe- 
rior ranks of people, and which had perhaps been 
the original .caufes of the fuccefs and eftablifh- 
ment of their religion.. Such a clergy, when 
attacked by a fet of popular and bold, thovgh 
perhaps ftupid and ignorant enthufialts, feel 
themfelves as perfectly. defencelefs as the indolent, 
effeminate, and full fed nations of the fouchern 
parts of Afia, when they were invaded by the 
active, hardy, and hungry Tartars of the North. 

Vor. ITI. O Such 
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as ©F Such a clergy, upon fuch an emergency, have 

ane commonly no other refource than to call upon 
the civil magiftrate to perfecute, deftroy, or drive ° 
out their adverfaries, as difturbers of the public 
peace. It was thus that the Roman ¢atholic 
clergy called upon the civil magiftrate to perfé-~ 
cute the proteftants; and the church of Eng- 
land, to perfecute the diffenters; and that in 
general every religious fect, when it has once 
enjoyed for a century or two the fecurity of a 
legal eftablifhment, has found itfelf incapable of 
making any. vigorous defence againft any new 
fect which chofe to attack its doctrine er difci- 
pline. Upon fuch occafions the advantage in 
point of learning and good writing. may fome- 
times be on the fide of the eftablithed church. 
But the arts of popularity, all the arts of gain- 
mg profelytes, are conftantly on the fide of its 
adverfaries. In England thofe arts have been. 
long neglected by the well-endowed clergy of 
the eftablifhed church,. and are at prefent. chiefly. 
cultivated by the diffenters and by the metho- 
difts. The independent provifions, however, 
which in many places have beea made for 
fenting teachers, by means of voluntary. 
fcriptions, of truft rights, and other evafions of 
the law, feem very much to have abated the 
and a¢tivity of thofe teachers. They have 
of them become very learned, ingenious, 
refpectable men; but they have in general, ceafed 
to be very popular preachers. The methedifts, 
without half the learning of the ne are 
much more 1n vogue, 
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of the inferior clergy is kept more alive by the 
powerful motive of felf-intereft, than perhaps in 
any eftablifhed proteftant church. The parochial 
clergy derive, many of them, a very confiderable 
‘part of their fubfiftence from the voluntary obla- 
tions of the people; a fource of revenue which 
confeffion gives them many opportunities of im- 
proving. The mendicant orders derive their 
whole fubfiftence from fuch oblations. It is 
with them, as with the huffars and light infantry 
of forme armies; no plunder, no pay. The pa- 
rochial clergy are like thofe teachers whofe re- 
ward depends partly upon their falary, and partly 
upon the fees or honoraries which they gét from 
their pupils, and thefe muft always depend more 
or lefs upon their induftry and reputation. The 
mendicant orders are like thofe teachers whofe 
fubfiftence depends altogether upon their in- 
duftry. They are obliged, therefore, to ufe every 
art which can animate the devotion of the com- 
mon people. The eftablifhment of the two 
great mendicant orders of St. Dominick and St. 
Francis, it is obferved by Machiavel, revived, in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the lan- 
guifhing faith and devotion of the catholick 
church. In Roman catholick countries the {pirit 
of devotion is fupported altogether by the monks 
and by the poorer parochial clergy. The great 
dignitaries of the church, with all the accom- 
plithments of gentlemen and men of the world, 
and fometimes with thofe of men of learning, are 
careful enough to maintain the neceffary difci- 
ie O2 pline 
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B O° K pline over their inferiors, but feldom give them- 
felves any trouble about the inftrudtion of the 
people. 

‘¢ Most of the arts and wioteMonstk in a ftate,”’ 
fays by far the moft illuftrious philofopher and 
hiftorian of the prefent age, “are of fuch afia— 
‘ture, that, while they promote the ‘nterefts of 
«« the fociety, they are alfo ufeful or agreeable to 
‘¢fome individuals ; and in that cafe, the con- 
<‘ jtant rule of the magiftrate, except, perhaps, 
«© on the firft introduction of any art, is, to leave 
<< the profeffion to itfelf, and truft its encourage- 
‘* ment to the individuals who reap the bénefit 
“© of it. The artizans finding their profits to 
«¢ rife by the favour of their cuftomers, increafe, as 

much as poffible, their fkill and induftry ; and 
as matters are not difturbed by any injudicious 
tampering, the commodity is always fure to be 
at all times nearly proportioned to the de- 
mand. 

« Bur there are alfo fome callings, which 

though ufeful and even neceffary in a ftate, 

bring no advantage or pleafure to any indivi- 
dual, and the fupreme power is obliged to alter 
<¢ irs conduct with regard to the retainers of thofe 

“ profeffions. It muft give them publick encou- 

‘© ragement in order to their fubfiftence; and it 

<«‘ muft provide againft that negligence to which 

they will naturally be fubject, either by annex- 
ing particular honours to the profeffion, by 
eftablithing a long fubordination of ranks and 

a {trict dependance, or by fome other expedi- 

ent. The perfons employed in the finances, 

<¢ fleets, 
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* fleets, and magiftracy, are inftances of this or- 
“ der of men. 

“‘Ir may naturally be thought, at firft fight, 
<< that the ecclefiafticks belong to the firft clafs, 
and that their encouragement, as well as that 


“‘of lawyers and phyficians, may fafely be en- 


“ trufted t8 the liberality of individuals, who 
“© are uttached to their doétrines, and who find 
“benefit or confolation from their fpiritual mi- 
“ niftry and affiftance. Their induftry and vi- 
“ pilance will, no doubt, be whetted by fuch an 
“¢ additional motive; and their fkill in the pro- 
‘¢ feffion, as well as their addrefs in governing 
“¢ the minds of the people, muft receive daily in- 
‘© creafe, from their increafing practice, ftudy, 
“ and attention. 
<¢ But if we confider the matter more clofely, 
«© we fhall find, that this interefted diligence of 
“the clergy is what every wife legiflator will 
‘¢ ftudy to prevent ; becaufe, in every religion 
© except the true, it is highly pernicious, and it 
‘© has even a natural tendency to pervert the true, 
‘* by infufing into it a {trong mixture of fuperfti- 
“tion, folly, and delufion. Each ghoftly prac- 
‘“€ titioner, in order to render himfelf more pre- 
‘€ cious and facred in the eyes of his retainers, 
‘¢ will infpire them with the moft violent abhor- 
“rence of all other feéts, and continually en- 
«¢ deavour, by fome novelty, to excite the lan- 
“‘ guid devotion of his audience. No regard 
‘¢ will be paid to truth, morals, or decency in 
‘¢ che doétrines inculcated. Every tenet will be 
‘6 adopted that beft fuits the diforderly affections 
O 3 “ of 
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BOOK ¢¢ of the human frame. Culftomers will be drawn. 
“+ « to each conventicle by new induftry and addrefs 
‘‘in practifing on the paffions and credulity of 
«the populace. And in the end, the civil ma- 
<< giftrate will find, that he has dearly paid for_ 
«his pretended frugality, in faving a fixed eta 
<¢ blifhment for the priefts ; and that in ‘reality the 
<¢ moft decent and advantageous compofitidn,y 
«© which he can make with the fpiritual guides, 
«© is to bribe their indolence, by affigning ftated 
<¢ falaries to their profeffion, and rendering it fu- 
‘¢ perfluous for them to be farther active, than 
«© merely to prevent their flock from ftraying in 
«‘ queft of new paftures. And in this manner 
“ ecclefiaftical eitablifhments, though commonly 
aaa arofe at firft from religious views, prove 
‘cin tne end advantageous to the political inte- 
“‘ refts of fociety.” 

But whatever may have been the good or bad 
effects of the independent provifion of the clergy; 
it has, perhaps, been very feldom beftowed upon 
them frotn any view to thofe effects. Times of 
viclent religious controverfy have generally been 
times of equally violent political faction. Upon 
fuch oceafions, each political party has either 
feund it, or imagined it, for its intereft, to league 
itfelf with fome one or other of the contending 
religious fects. But this could be done only by 
adopting, or at leaft by favouring, the tenets of 
that particular fect. The fect which had the 
good fortune to be leagued with the conquering 
party, neceffarily fhared in the victory of its ally, 
i whofe savour and. protection 3 it was {oon en- 


abled 
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abled in Jome degree to filence and fubdue all ¢ HA 


its adverfaries. Thofe adverfaries had generally 
leagued themfelves with the enemies of the con- 
quering party, and were therefore the enemies of 
that party. Whe clergy of this particular fe& 
thus become cemplete mafters of the 
field, and“wheir influence and authority with the 
great body of the people being in its higheft vi- 
gour, they were powerful enough to over-awe 
the chiefs and leaders of their own party, and to 
oblige the civil magiftrate to refpect their opi- 
anions and inclinations. ‘Their firft demand was 
generally, that he fhould filence and fubdue all 
cheir adverfaries ; and their fecond, that he fhould 
beftow an independent provifion on themfelves. 
As they had generally contributed a good deal 
to the victory, it feemed not unreafonable thar 
they fnould have fome fhare in the fpoil. They 
were weary, befides, of humouring the people, and 
of depending upon their caprice for a fubfiftence. 
In making this demand therefore they confulted 
their own eafe and comfort, without troubling 
themfelves about the effect which it might have 
in future times upon the influence aad authority 
of their order. The civil magiftrate, who could 
comply with this demand only by giving them 
fomething which he weuld have chofen much ra- 
ther to take, or to keep to him{elf, was feldom 
very forward to grant it. Neceffity, however, 
always forced him to fubmic at laft, though fre- 
quently not tll after many delays, evanone and 
affected excufes. 
Burt if politicks had never called in sehe aid of 


seligion, had the conquering party never adopted 
O 4 the 
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B ie o'*K the tenets of one feét more than thofe of another, 
when it had gained the victory, it would pro- 
bably have dealt equally and impartially with all 
the different fects, and have allowed every man 
to chufe his own prieft and his own religion as 
he thought proper. There would in this cafe 
no doubt, have been a great multitude of reli- 
gious fects. Almoft every different congrega- 
tion might probably have made a little fect by 
itfelf, or have entertained fome peculiar tenets 
of its own. Each teacher would no doubt have 
felt himfelf under the neceffity of making the 
utmoft exertion, and of ufing every art both to 
preferve and to increafe the number of his dif- 
ciples. But as every other teacher would have 
felt himfelf under the fame neceffity, the fuccefs 
of no one teacher, or fect of teachers, could have 
been very great. ‘The interefted and active zeal 
of religious teachers can be dangerous and 
troublefome only where there is, either but one 
fect tolerated in the fociety, or where the whole 
of a large fociety is divided into two or three 
ereat fects; the teachers of each acting by con- 
cert, and under a regular difcipline and fubordi- 
nation, But that zeal muft be altogether inno- 
cent where the fociety is divided into two or 
three hundred, or perhaps into as many thoufand 
fmall feéts, of which no one could be confider- 
able enough to difturb the publick tranquillity. 
The teachers of each fee, feeing themfelves fur- 
rounded on all fides with more adverfaries than 
friends, would be obliged to learn that candour 
and moderation which is fo feldom to be found 
among the teachers of thofe great fects, whofe 
| | tenets 
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tenets being fupported by the civil magiftrate, © HA P. 
are held in veneration by almoft ail the inha- ) 
bitants of extenfive kingdoms and empires, and. 
who therefore fee nothing round them but fol- 
lowers, difciples, and humble admirers. ‘The 
tea of each little fect, finding themfelv:s, 
almoft aloft, would be obliged to refpedct thole 
of almoft every other fect, and the concetfions 
which they would mutually find it both conve- 
nient and agreeable to make to one another, 
might in time probably reduce the doctrine of 
the greater part of them to that pure and ra- 
tional religion, free from every mixiure of abfur- 
dity, impofture, or fanaticifm, fuch as wife men 
have in all ages of the world wifhed to tec efta- 
bhihed; but fuch as poiitive law has perhaps never 
yet eftablifhed, and probably never wil eftablith 
In any country: becaufe, with regard to religion, 
pofitive law always has been,-and probably al- 
ways wil] be, more or lefs influenced by popular 
fuperftition and enthufiafm., This plan of ec- 
clefiaftical government, or more properly of no, 
ecclefiaftical government, was what the fect called 
Independents, a fect no doubt of very wild en- 
thufiafts, propofed to eftablifh in England to- 
wards the end of the civil war. If it had been 
eftablifhed, though of a very unphilofophical 
origin, it would probably by tiis time have deen 
productive of the molt philofophical gocd tem- 
per and moderation with regard ta eyery fort of 
religious principie. It has been eftablifhed in 
Penfylvania, where, though the Quakers happen 
be the moft numerous, the law in reality :2- 
vours 
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BO a K. vours no one fect more than another, and it is 
there faid to have been productive of this philo- 
fophical good temper and moderation. 


Bur though this equality of treatment fhould 
not be productive of this good temper and 
deration in all, or even in the greater prt C 
religious fects of a particular count’; yet pro- 
vided thofe fects were fufficiently numerous, and: 
each of them confequently too fmall to difturb 
the publick tranquillity, the exceffive zeal of 
each for its particular tenets could not well be 
productive of any very hurtful effects, but, on 
the contrary, of feveral good ones: and if the 
government was perfectly decided both to let 
them all alone, and to oblige them all to let alone 
one another, there is little danger that they 
would not of their own accord fubdivide them- 
felves faft enough, fo as foon to become fufficient- 
ly numerous. 

In every civili.ed fociety, in every fociety 
where the diftinction of ranks has once been com- 
pletely eftablifhed, there have been always two 
different fchem:s or fyftems of morality current 
at the fame time; of which the one may be called 
the ftrict or auftere; the other the liberal, or, if 
you will, the loofe fyftem. The former is ge- 
nerally admired and revered by the common peo- 
ple: The latter is commonly more efteemed and 
adopted by what are called people ‘of fafhion. 
The degree of difapprobation with which we 
ought to smark the vices of levity, the vices which 
are apt to arife from great profperity, and from 
the excefs of gaiety and good humour, feers to 

conftitute 
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conititute the principal diftinction between thofe © ss) 
two oppofite fchemes or fyftems. In the liberal 
‘or loofe fyftem, luxury, wanton and even dif- 
orderly mirth, the purfuit of pleafure to fome 
degree of intemperance, the breach of chaftity, 
at ag one of the two fexes, &c. provided they 
are not acC®mpanied with grofs indecency, and 
do not lead to falfhood or injuftice, are generally 
treated with a good deal of indulgence, and are 
eafily either excufed or pardoned altogether. In 
the auftere fyftem, on the contrary, thofe exceffes 
are regarded with the utmoft abhorrence and 
deteftation. The vices of levity are always 
ruinous to the common people, and a fingle 
week’s thoughtleffnefs and diffipation is often 
fufficient to undo a poor workman for ever, and 
to drive him through defpair upon committing 
the moft enormous crimes. The wifer and better 
fort of the common people, therefore, have al- 
ways the utmoft abhorrence and deteftation of 
fuch exceffes, which their experience tells them 
are fo immediately fatal to people of their condi- 
tion. The diforder and extravagance of feveral 
years, on the contrary, will not always ruin a 
man of fafhion, and people of that rank are very 
apt to confider the power of indulging in fome 
degree of excefs as one of the advantages of their 
fortune, and the liberty of doing fo without cen- 
{ure or reproach, as one of the privileges which 
belong to their ftation. In people of their own 
{tation, therefore, they regard fuch exceffes with 
but a fmall degree of difapprobation, and cenfure 
them either very flightly or not at all. 


ALMOST 
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BOOK Axmosr all religious fects have begun among 
eres the:common people, from whom they have gene-~ 
rally drawn their earlieft, as well as their moft 
numerous profelytes. The auftere fyftem of 
morality has, accordingly, been adopted by 
fects almoft conftantly, or with very few-z 
tions; for there have been fome. “%t was the 
fyitem by which they could beft recommend 
themfelves to that order of people to whom they 
firft propofed their plan of rcformation upon what 
had been before citablifhed. Many of them, 
perhaps the greater part of them, have even en- 
deavoured to gain credit by refining upon this 
auftere fyitem, and by carrying it to fome degree 
of folly and extravagance; and this excefflive 
rigour has frequently recommended them more 
than any thing elfe to the reipect and veneration 
of the common pecpie. 


A man of rank and fortune is by his ftation 
the diftinguifhed member of a great fociety, who 
attend to every part of his conduct, and who 
thereby oblige hin to attend to every part of it 
himfelf. His authority and confideration depend 
very much upoa the refpect which this fociety 
bears to him. Fie dare not do any thing which 
would diferace or difcredit him in it, and he is 
obliged to a very ftriét obfervation of that {pecies 
of morals, whether liberal or auftere, which the 
general confent of this fugiety prefcribes to per- 
fons of his rank and fortune. A man of low con- 
dition, on the contrary, is far from being a diftin- 
guifhed member of any great fociety. While he 
remains in a country village his conduct may be 

attended 
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attended to, and he may be obliged to attend to © i. P. 


it himfelf. In this Gituation, and in this fitua- 
tion only, he may have what is called a character 
to lofe. But as focn as he somes into a great 


city, he is funk in obicurity and carknefs. His 


obferved and attended to by nobody, 
and he is trerefore very likely to negleét it him- 
felf, and to abandon himfelf to every fort of low 
profligacy and vice. Fie never cmerges fo ef- 
fe€tually from this objicurity, lis condu€t never 
excites fo much the attention of any refpetable 
fociety, as by his becoming the member of a 
{mall religious feé&t. He trom that moment ac- 
quires a degree of confideration which he never 
had before. All his brother fectarics are, for the 
credit of the feét, interefted to obferve his con- 
duct, andif he gives occafion to any feandal, if 
he deviates very much from thote auitere morals 
which they almoft always require of gne another, 
to punifh him by what is always a very fevere 
punifhment, even where no civil eftects attend it, 
expulfion or excommunication from the fect. In 
little religious fects, accordingly, the morals of 
the common people have been almoft always re- 
markably regular and orderly ; generally much 
more fo than in the eftablifhed church. The 
morals of thofe little fe¢éts, indeed, have frequent- 
ly been rather difagreeably rigorous and unfocial. 
THERE are two very eafy and effectual re- 
medies, however, by whole joint operation the 
itate might, without violence, correct whatever 
was unfocial or difagreeably rigorous in the 
morals of all the little fects into which the coun- 
try was divided. 
4 THE 
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Tue firft of thofe remedies is the ftady of 
{cience and philofophy, which the ftate might 
render almoft univerfal among all people of mid- 
dling or more than middling rank and fortune; 
not by giving falaries to teachers in order to make 


them negligent and idle, but by inftituting-fome 


fort of probation, even in the higher and more 
difficult {fciences, to be undergone by every per- 
fon before he was permitted to exercife any h- 
beral profeffion, or before he could be received 
as a candidate for any honourable office of truft 
or profit. If the ftate impofed upon this order of 
men the neceffity of learning, it would have na 
occafion to give itfelf any trouble about provid- 
ing them with proper teachers. They would 
foon find better teachers for themfelves than any 
whom the ftate could provide forthem. Science 
is the great antidote to the poifon of enthufiafm 
and fuperflition ; and where all the fuperior ranks 
of people were fecured from it, the inferior ranks 
could not be much expofed to it. 

Tue fecond of thofe remedies is the eaenes 
and gaiety of publick diverfions. ‘The ftate, by 
encouraging, that is by giving entire hberty to 
all thofe who for their own intereft would at- 
tempt, without fcandal or indecency, to amufe 
and divert the people by painting, poetry, mufick,’ 
dancing ; by all forts of dramatic reprefentations: 
and exhibitions, would eafily diffipate, in the 
greater part of them, that melancholy and 
gloomy humour which is almoft always the nurfe: 
of popular fuperftition and enthufiafm. Publick 
diverfions have always been. the objects of dread 


and 
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and hatred, to all the fanatical promoters of thofe © # A P. 
popular frenzies. The gaiety and good humour 
~which thofe diverfions infpire were altogether in- 
confiftent with that temper of mind, which was 
fitteft for their purpofe, or which they could beft 
: wagon. Dramatick reprefentations befides, 
ieee, a their artifices to publick ri- 
dicule, and fometimes even to publick execra- 
tion, were upon that account, more than all other 


diverfions, the objects of their peculiar abhor- 
rence. 


In acountry where the law favoured the teachers 
of noone religion more than thofe of another, it 
would not be neceffary that any of them fhould have 
any particular or immediate dependency upon the 
fovereign or executive power; or that he fhould 
have any thing todo, either in appointing, or in 
difmifing them from their offices. In fuch a 
fituation he would have no occafion to give him- 
felf any concern about them, further than to keep 
the peace among them, in the fame manner as 
among the reft of his fubjeCts; that is, to hinder 
them from perfecuting, abufing, or oppreffing 
one another. But it 1s quite otherwife in coun- 
tries where there is an eftablifhed or governing: 
religion. The fovereign can in this cafe never 
be fecure, unlefs he has the means of influencing 
in a confiderable degree the greater part of the 
teachers of that religion. | : 

‘Tue clergy of every eftablifhed church con- 
ftitute a great incorporation. They can aét in 
concert, and purfue their intereft upon one plan 
and.with one {pirit, as much as if they were under 
Te 7 the 
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BOOK the direction of one man; and they are frequently 
too under fuch direction. Their intereft ay: an 
incorporated body is never the. fame with that of‘ 
the fovereign, and is fometimes directly oppofite 
toit. Their great intereft ts to maintain their 
authority with the people; and a 
depends upon the fuppofed certaintye¢hd import- 
ance of the whole doétrine which they inculcate, 
and upon the fuppofed neceffity of adopting every 
part of it with the moft implicit faith, in order 
to avoid eternal mifery. Should the fovereign 
have the imprudence to appear either to deride 
or doubt himfelf of the moft trifling part of their 
doctrine, or from humanity attempt to protect 
thofe who did either the one or the other, the 
punctilious honour of a clergy who have no fort 
of dependency upon him, is immediately pro- 
voked to profcribe him as a profane perfon, and 
to employ all the terrors of religion in order to 
oblige the people to transfer their allegiance to 
to fome more orthodox and obedient prince. 
Should he oppofe any of their pretenfions or 
ufurpations, the danger is equally great. The 
princes who have dared in this manner to rebel 
again{t the church, over and above this crime of 
rebellion, have generally been charged too with 
the additional crime of herefy, notwithftanding, 
their folemn proteftations of their faith and 
humble fubmiffion to every tenet which fhe 
thought proper to prefcribe to them. But the 
authority of religion is fuperior to every other au~ 
thority. The fears which it fuggefts conquer alk 


other fears. When the authorifed teachers of re- 
ligion 
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ligian propagate through the great body of the © HA P.. 


people doctrines fabverfive of the authority of the 
fovereign, it is by violence only, or by the force 
of a ftanding army, that he can maintain his .au- 
thority. Even a ftanding army cannot in this 
ore e him any lafting fecurity ; becaufe if the 
‘Dee t foreianers; which can feldom be 
the cafe, but drawn from the great body of the 
people, which muft almoft always be the cafe, 
they are likely to be foon corrupted by thote very 
doétrines. The revolutions which the turbulence 
cf the Greek clergy was continually occafioning 
at Conftantinople, as long as the eaftern empire 
fubfifted; the convulfions which, during the 
courfe of feveral centuries, the turbulence of the 
Roman clergy was continually occafioning in 
every part of Europe, fufficiently demonftrate 
how precarious and infecure muft always be the 
fituation of the fovercign who has no proper 
ineans of influencing the Clergy of the eftablifhed 
and governing religion of his couniry. 

ArticLes of faith, as well as all other fpi- 
ritual matters, it is evident enough, are not with- 
in the proper department of a temporal fovereign, 
who, though he may be very well qualified for 
protecting, i3 feldom fuppoted to be fo for in- 
ftructing the people. With oon to fuch matters, 
therefore, his authority can fcldom be fufficient 
to counterbalance the united authority of the 
clergy of the eftablifhed church. The publick 
tranquillity, however, and his own fecurity, may 
frequently depend upon the do¢trines which they 
may think proper to propagate concerning fucli 
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B oe K matters. As he can feldom diredtly oppofe theirs 


decifion, therefore, with proper weight and au- 
thority, it 1s neceffary that he fhould be able to 
influence it; and he can influence it only by the 


= 


fears and expectations which he may excite in . 


the greater part of the individuals of 
‘Thofe fears and expectations may cetflift in the 
fear of deprivation or other punifhment, and in 
the expectation of further preferment. 


In all chriftian churches the benefices of the 
clergy are a fort of freeholds which they enjoy, 


not during pleafure, but during life, or good’ 


behaviour. If they held them by a more precari- 
ous tenure, and were liable to be turned out 
upon every flight difobligation either of the fo- 
vercign or of his minifters, it would perhaps be 
impoffible for them to maintain their authority 
with the people, who would then confider them. 
as mercenary dependents upon the court, in the 
fincerity of whofe inftructions they could no 
longer have any confidence. But fhould the fo- 
vereign attempt irregularly, and by violence to 
deprive any number of clergymen of their free- 
holds on account, perhaps, of their having pro- 
pagated, with more than ordinary zeal, fome 
factious or feditious doctrine, he would only 
render, by fuch perfecution, both them and their 
doctrine ten times more popular, and therefore 
ten times more troublefome and dangerous than 
they had been before. Fear is in almoft all cafes 
a wretched inftrument of government, and ought 
in particular never to be employed againft any 
order of men who have the fmalleft pretenfions to: 
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independency. To attempt to terrify them, ferves © #4? 
only to irritate their bad humour, and to confirm o~— 


them in an oppofition which more gentle ufage 
perhaps might eafily induce them, either to foften, 
~or to lay afide altogether... The violence which 
the French. government ufually employed in order 
to oblige all their parliaments, or fovercign courts 
of juftice, to enregifter any unpopular edict, very 
feldom fucceeded. Vhe means commonly eim- 
ployed, however, the imprifonment.of all the 
refractory members, one would think were 
forcible enough. ‘The princes of the houfe of 
Stewart fometimes employed the like means in 
order to influence fome of the members of the 
parliament of England; and they generally found 
them equally intra€table. The parliament of 
England is now managed in another manner; 
and a very fmall experiment which the duke of 
Choifeul made about twelve years ago upon the 
parliament of Paris, demonftrated fufficiently 
that all the parliaments of France might have 
been managed ftill more eafily in.the fame manner. 
That experiment was not purfued. For though 
management and perfuafion are always the eafieft 
and the fafeft inftruments of government, as force 
and violence are the worlft and the moft danger- 
ous, yet fuch, it feems, is the natural infolence 
of man, that he almoft always difdains to ufe the 
good inftrument, except when he cannot or dare 
not ufe the bad one. The French government 
could and durft ufe force, and therefore difdained 
to ufe management and perfuafion. But there 
is no order of men, it appears, I believe, from 
| 2 the 
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BO oy K the experience of all ages, upon whom it is fo 


dangerous, or rather fo perfectly ruinous, to em- 
ploy force and violence, as upon the refpected 
clergy of any eftablifhed church. The rights, 
the privileges, the perfonal liberty of every in- 
dividual ecclefiaftic, who is upon goo Ins 
with his own order, are, even in the imoft de- 
{potic governments, more refpected than thofe of 
any other perfon of nearly equal rank and for- 

tune. It is to in every gradation of defpotifin, 
from that wi the gentle and mild government of 
Paris, to that of the violent and furious govern- 
inent of Conftantinople. But though this order 
of men can fearce ever be forced, they may be 
managed as eafily as any other; and the fecurity 
of the fuvercign, as well as the publick tranguil- 
lity, feems to depend very much upon the means 


wiich he has of managing them; and _ thofe 


cans feem to confilt aitosehen in the prefer- 
ment which he has to beftow upon thein. 


In the antient conititution of the Chriftian 
church, the bifhop of each diocefe was clected by 
the joint votes of the clergy and of the people of 
the epifcopal city. The people did not long re- 
tain their right of election; and while they did 
retain it, they almoft alw ways acted under the in- 
fluence of the clergy, who in fuch {piritual matters 
appeared to be their natural guides. The clergy, 
however, foon grew weary of the trouble of 
managing them, and found it eafier to elect their 
own biltops themfelves.. The abbot, in the 
{ame manner, was elected by the monks of the 
monaftery, at leaft in the greater part of abbacies. 


All 
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All the inferior ecclefiaftical benefices compre- © H A P. 
hended within the diocefe were collated by the 
bifhop, who beftowed them upon fuch ecclefi- 
aftics as he thought proper. All church prefer- 
ments were in ais manner in the difpefal of the 
church. The fovereign, though he might have 
fome indirett influence in thole cle&tions, and 
though it was fometimes ufual to afk both his 
confent to elect, and his approbation of the elec- 
tion, yet had no direct or fufficient means of 
managing the clergy. The ambition of every 
clerey: man naturally led him to pay court, not fo 
much to his fovercign, as to bisown order, from 
which only he could expeét preferment. 


Turoucs the greater part of Europe the Pope 
gradually drew to liimfelf firft the collation of 
almoft all bifhopricks and abbacies, or of what 
were called Confiftorial benefices, and afterwards, 
by various machinations and pretences, of the 
greatcr part of inferior benefices comprehended 
within each diocefe; little more being left to the 
bifhop than what was barely necefflary to give 
him a decent authority with his own clergy. By 
this arrangement the condition of the fovereign 
was {till worfe than it had been before. The 
clergy of all the diferent countries of Europe 
were thus formed into a fort of i{piritual army, 
difperfed in different quarters, indeed, but of 
which all the movements and operations could 
now be direétced by one head, and conducted 
upon one uniform plan. The clergy of each 

articular country might be confidered as a par- 
ticular detachment of that army, cf which the 

P 3 operations 
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BO Os operations could eafily be fupported and feconded 
by all the other detachments quartered in the 
Gifferent countries round about. Each detach- 
ment was not only independent of the fovereign 
of the country in which it was quartered, and by 
which it was maintained, but dependent upon a 
foreign fovereign, who could at any4ime turn its 
arms againft the fovereign of that particular 
country, and fupport them by the arms of all the 
other detachments. | | 


Trios arms were the moft formidable that can 
well be imagined. In the antient ftate of Europe, 
before the eftablifhment of arts and manufactures, 
the wealth of the clergy gave them the fame fort 
of influence over the common people, which 
that of the great barons gave them over their re- 
fpective vafials, tenants, and retainers. In the 
ereat landed eftates, which the miftaken picty 
both of princes and private perfons had beftowed 
upen the church, jurifdictions were eftablifhed 
of the fame kind with thofe of the great barons ; 
and for the fame reafon. In thofe great landed 
eftates, the clergy, or their bailiffs, couid eafily 
keep the age without the fupport or affiftance 
either of the king or of any other perfon; and 
neither the king nor any other perfon could keep 
the peace there without the fupport and affiftance 
of the clergy. The jurifdidions of the clergy, 
therefcre, in their particular baronies or manors, 
were equally independent, and equally exclufive 
of the authority of the king’s courts, as thofe of 
the great temporal lords. The tenants of the 
clergy were, like thofe of the great barons, almoft 

all 
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all tenants at will, entirely dependent upon their © # A P- 


immediate lords, and therefore liable to be called 
out at pleafure, in order to fight in any quarrel 
in which the clergy might think proper to engage 
them. Over and above the rents of thofe efeees 
the clergy pofleffed, in the tythes, a very large 
portion ef she rents of all the other eftates in 
every kingdom of Europe. ‘The revenues arifing 
from both thofe fpecies of rents were, the greater 
part of them, paid in kind, in corn, wine, cattle, 
poultry, &c. The quantity exceeded greatly 
what the clergy could themfelves confume; and 
there were neither arts nor manufactures for the 
produce of which they could cxchange the fur- 
plus. The clergy could derive advantage from 
this immentfe furplus in no other way than i em- 
ploying it, as the great barons employed the like 
furplus of their revenues, in the moft profufe 
hofpitality, and in the moft extenfive charity. 
Both the hofpitality and the charity of the antient 
clergy, accordingly, are faid to have been very 
great. They not only maintained almoft the 
whole poor of every kingdom, but many knights 
and gentlemen had frequently no other means of 
fubfiftence than by travelling about from mona- 
ftery to monaftery, under pretence of devotion, 
but in reality to enjoy the hofpitality of the clergy. 
The retainers of fome particular prelates were 
often as numerous as thofe of the greateft lay- 
lords; and the retainers of all the clergy taken 
together were, perhaps, more numereus than 


. thofe of all the lay-lords. There was always 


much more union among the clergy than among 


P4 
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BO - K the Jay-lords. The former were under a recutar 


difcipline and fubordination to the papal autho: 
rity. The latter were under no regular difciphne 
or fubordination, but almoft always equally 
jealous of one another, and of the king. Though 
the tenants and retainers of the clergy, there- 
fore, had both together been lefs némerous than 
thofe of the great lay-lords, and their tenants 
were probably much Icfs numerous, yet their 
union would have rendered them more formid- 
able. The hofpitality and charity of the clergy 
too, not only gave them the command of a great 
temporal force, but increafed very much the 
weight of their foiritual weapons. ‘Thofe virtues 
procured them the higheft refpect and veneration 
among all the inferior ranks of people, of whom 
many were conftantly, and almoft all occafional- 
Jy, fed by them. Lvery thing belonging or re- 
Jated to fo popular an order, its pofieffions, its 
privileges, its doétrines, neceflarily appeared 
facred in the eyes of the common people, and 
evcry violation of them, whether real or pre- 
tended, the higheft aét of facrilegious wickednets 
and profanenefs. In this ftate of things, if the 
fovereign frequently found it difficult to refift the 
confederacy of a-few of the great nobility, we 
cannot wonder that he fhould find it ftill more 
fo to refift the united force of the clergy of his 
own dominions, fupported by that of the clergy 
of ail the neighbouring dominions. In fuch cir- 
cumftances he wonder is, not that he was fome- 
times obliged to yield, but that he ever was able’ 
to refit, 
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Tue privileges of the clergy 1 in thofe antient C sa P. 
times (which to us who live in the prefent times 
appear the moft abfurd) their total exemption 
from the fecular jurifdiction, for example, or 
what in England was called the benefit of clergy; 
were the natural or rather the neceffary confe- 
quences of this ftate of things. How dangerous 
muft it have been for the fovercign to attempt 
to punifh a clergyman for any crime whatever, if 
his own order were difpofed to protect him, and 
to reprefent either the proof as infufficicnt for 
convicting fo holy a man, or the punifhment as 
too fevere to be infliéted upon one whofe perfon 
had been rendered facred by religion. ‘The fo- 
verei@n could, in fuch circuinitances, do no 
better than leave him to be tried by the ecclefi- 
aftical courts, who, for the honour of their own 
order, were interefted to reftrain, as much as 
pofible, every member of it from committing 
enormous crimes, or even from giving occafion 
to fuch grofs fcandal as might difguft the minds 
of the people. 

In the. ftate in which things were through the 
greater part of Europe during the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, and for fome 
time both before and after that period, the con- 
ftitution of the church of Rome may be con- 
fidered as the moft formidable combination that 
ever was formed againft the authority and fecu- 
rity of civil government, as well as againft the 
liberty, reafon, and happinefs of mankind, which 
can flourifh only where civil government is able 
to protectthem. Inthat conftitution the groffeft 
| delufions 
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>, ® delufiens of fuperitition were fupported in fuch a 
manner by the private interefts of fo great a 
number of people as put them out of all danger 
from any aflault of human reafon: becaufe though 
human reafon might perhaps have been able to 
unveil, even to the eyes of the common people, 
fome of the delufions of fuperftitign; it could 
never have diffolved the ties of private intereft. 
Had this conititution been attacked by no other 
enemies but the feeble efforts of human reafon, it 
muft have endured forever. But that immenfe 
and well-built fabric, which all the wifdom and 
virtue of man could never have fhaken, much lefs 
have overturned, was by the natural courfe of 
things, firft weakened, and afterwards in part 
deftroyed, and is now likely, in the courfe of a 
few centuries more, perhaps, to crumble inte 
ruins altogether. 


THE gradual improvements of arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, the fame caufes which 
deftroyed the power of the great barons, deftroyed 
in the fame manner, through the greater part of 
Europe, the whole temporal pewer of the clergy. 
In the produce of arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, the clergy, like the great barons, found 
fomething for which they could exchange their 
rude produce, and thereby difcovered the means 
of {pending their whole revenues upon their own 
perfons, without giving any confiderable fhare of 
them to other people.” Thcir charity became 
gradually lefs extenfive, their hofpitdality lefs 
liberal or leis profufe. ‘Their retainers became 
confegucntiy lefs numerous, and by degrees 


dwindled 
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dwindled away.altogether. The clergy, too, like ¢ an P. 
the great barons, wifhed to get a better rent from 
their landed eftates, in order to fpend it, in the 
fame manner, upon the gratification of their own 
private vanity and folly. But this increafe of 
rent could be got only by granting leafes to their 
tenants, whe thereby became in a great meafure 
independcnt of them. The ties of intereft, which 
bound the inferior ranks of people to the clergy, 
were in this manner gradually broken and Uif- 
folved. They were even broken and difiolved 
fooner than thofe which bound the fame ranks 
of people to the great barons: becaufe the bene- 
-fices of the church being, the erearer part of 
them, much fmaller than the eftates of the great 
barons, the poffeffor of each benefice was much 
fvoner able to fpend the whole of its revenuc upon 
his ewn perion. During the greater part of the 
fourtecnth and fifteenth centuries the power of 
the great barons was, through the greater part of 
Europe, in full vigour. Butthe temporal power 
of the clergy, the abfolute command which they 
had once had over the great body cf the people, 
was very much eyes: The power of the 
church was by that time very nearly reduced 
through the greater part of Euro; pe to what arofe 
from her fpiricual authority ; and even that fpi- 
ritual authority was much weakened when it 
ceafed to be fupported by the charity and hofpita- 
lity of the clergy. The inferior ranks of people 
no longer looked upon that. order, as they had 
done before, as the comforters of their diftrefs, 
and the relievers of their indigence. On the 
ee | contrary, 
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se contrary, they were provoked and ditguied by 

niae the vanity, luxury, and expence of ne richer 
clerey, who appeared to fpend upon their own 
pleafures what had always before been regarded 
as the patrimony of the poor. 

In this fituation of things, the lovereigns in 
the different ftates of Europe endeavoured to re- 
cover the influence which they had once had in 

the -difpofal of the great benefices of the church, 
by procuring to the deans and chapters of each 
diocefe the reftoration of their antient right of 
electing the bifhop, and to the monks of each 
abbacy that of electing the abbot. The re-efta- 
blifhing of this ancient order was the objcct of 
feveral ftatutes enacted in E:ngland during the 
courfe of the fourteenth century, particularly of 
what is called the ftatute of provifors; and of the 
pragmatick fanction eftablifhed in France in the 
fifteenth century. In order to render the election 
valid, it was ne ceffary that the fovereign fhould 

both confent to it before-hand, and Nee 
approve of the perion elected; and thcugh the 
election was ftill fuppofed to be free, he had, 
however, al] the indirect means which his fitua- 
tion necetaly alfurded him, of influencing the 
ae) in his own dominions. Othgr regulations 
of a fimilar tendency were eftablifhed tn other 
parts of Europe. But the power of the pope in 
the collation of the great benefices of the church 
feems, before the pelCi COE to have been no 
where fo effectually and fo univerfally reftrained 
as in France and England. The Concordat 
afterwards, in the fixteenth century, gave to the 
kings 
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kings of France the abfolute right of prefenting © ee a 


to all the great, or what are called the confifto- 
rial benefices of the Gallican church. 

Since the eftablifhment of the Pragmatic 
fanétion and of the Concordat, the clergy of 
Fyance have in general fhown lefs refpect to the 
decrees of thg papal court than the clergy of any 
other catholick country. Tn ali the difputes which 
their fovercign has had with the pope, they have 
alimoft eonhantly 3 taken party with the former. 
This independency of the clergy of France upon 
the court of Rome, f{eems to be principally 
founded upon the Pragmatic fanction and the 
Concordat. In the earher periods of the mo- 
narchy, the clergy of France appear to have been 
as much devoted to the pope as thofe of any other 


country. When Robert, the fecond prince of 


the Capetian race, was moft unmully excom- 
municated by the court of Rome, his own fer- 
vants, itis faid, threw the victuals which came 
from his table to the dogs, and rcfuied to tafte 
any thing themfelves which had becn polluted 
by the contact of aperfon in his fituation. Yhey 
were taught to do fo, it may very fafely be pre- 
fumed, by the clergy of his own dominions. 

THe claim of collating to the great benchices 
of the church, a claim in de eee of which the 
court of Rome had frequently fhe zien, and fome- 
times overturned the thrones of forme of the 
greatelt fovereigns in Chritendom, was in this 
manner either reitrained or modified, or given 
uD aaa in many diferent is of Europe, 


or 


4 
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oe clerey had now lefs influence over the people; fo 
the ftate had more influence over the clergy. 
The clergy therefore had both lefs power and 
lefs inclination to difturb the ftate. 

Tue authority of the church of Rome was in 
this {tate of declenfion, when the difputes which 
gave birth to the reformation, beganan Germany, 
and foon fpread themfelves throu; gh every part of 
Europe. The new doctrines were every where 
received with a high degree of popular favour. 
They were propag vated with all that enthufiattic 
zeal which commonly animates the fpirit of party, 
when it attacks eftablifhed authority. The 
teachers of thoie doctrines, though perhaps in 
other refpeéts not more learned than many of the 
divines who defended the eftablifhed church, ' 
feem in general to have been better acquginted 
with ecclefiaftical hiftory, and with the origin and 
progrefs of that fyftem of opinions upon which 
the authority of the church was eftablifhed, and 
they had thereby fome advantage in almoft every 
difpute. The aufterity of their manners gave 
them authority with the common people, who 
contrafted the ftrict regularity of their conduct 
with the diforderly lives of the greater part of 
their own clergy. They poffeffed too in a much 
higher degree than their adverfaries, all the arts 
of popularity and of gaining profelytes, arts 
which the lofty and digfiified fons of the church 
had long neglected, as being to them in a great 
meafure ufelefs. The reafon of the new doctrines 
recommended them to fome, their novelty to 
many; the hatred and contempt of the eftablifhed 
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clergy to a ftill greater number; but the zealous, | 


paffionate and fanatical, though frequently coarfe 
‘and ruftick eloquence with which they were al- 
moft every where inculcated, recommended them 
to by far the greate{t number. 

Tue fuccefs of the new doctrines was almoft 
every where f@ great, that the princes who at that. 
time happened to be on bad terms with the court 
of Rome, were by means of them eafily enabled, 
in their own dominions, to overturn the church, 
which, having loft the refpeét and veneration of 
the inferior ranks of peopie, could make fcarce 
any refiftance. The court of Rome had difo- 
bliged fome of tlze fmaller princes in the northern 
parts of Germany, whom it had probably confi- 
dered as too infignificant to be worth the ma- 
naging. They univerfally, therefore, eftablifhed 
the reformation in their own dominions. ‘The 
tyranny of Chriftiern II. and of Troll archbifhop 
of Upfal, enabled Guftavus Vafa to expel them 
both from Sweden. The pope favoured the 
tyrant and the archbifhop, and Guftavus Vafa 
found no difficulty in eftablifhing the reformation 
in Sweden. Chriftiern 1]. was afterwards de- 
pofed from the throne of Denmark, where his 
conduct had rendered him as odious as in Swe- 
den. The pope, however, was ftill difpofed to 
favour him, and Frederick of Holftein, who had 
mounted the throne in his ftead, revenged him- 
felf by following the example of Guftavus Vafa. 
The magiftrates of Berne and Zurich, who had 
no particular quarrel with the pope, eftablithed 
with great. eafe the reformation in their refpective 

cantons, 
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BO,0.X cantons, where juit before fome of the clergy 


by an impofture fomewhat groffer than ordinary; 


rendered the whole order both odious and con-~ 


temptible. . 


In this critical fituation of its affairs, the pa-. 


pal court was at fufficient pains to cultivate the 


friend{hip of the powerful fovereigns of France. 
and Spain, of whom the latter was at that time. 
emperor of Germany. With their affiftance it. 


was enabled, though not without great difficulty 
and much bloodthed, either to fapprefs altoge- 
ther, or to obftruét very much the progrefs of the 
reformation in their dominions. It was well 
enough inclined too to be complaifant to the 
king of Eugland. But from the circumftances 
of the times, it could not be fo without giving 
offence to a ftill greater fovereign, Charles V. 
king of Spain and emperor of Germany. Henry 
VI . accordingly, though he did not embrace 
himfelf che greater part of the doctrines of the 
reformation, was yet enabled, by their general 
prevalence, to fupprefs all the monafteries, and 
to abolifh the authority of the church of Rome 
in his dominions, That he fhould go fo far, 
though he went no further, gave fome fatisfaction 
to the patrons of the reformation, who having 
got poffeffion of the government in the reign of 


his fon and fucceffor, ¢ completed without any dif 


ficulty the work which Henry VIII. had begun, 


+ 


In fome countries, as in Scotland, where the 
government was weak, unpopular, and: not very — 


firmly eftablifhed, the reformation was ftrong 


enough to overturn, not only the church, bus. 


the 
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the: ftate hkewife aC attempting to fupport the 
church, | 

* Amone the followers of the reformation, dit- 
perfed in all the different countries of Europe, 
there was no general tribunal, which, like that of 
the:court of Rome, or an cecumenical council, 
could fettle al] .difputes among them, and with 
irreGiftible authority prefcribe to all of them the 
precife limits of orthodoxy. When the followers 
of the reformation in one country, therefore, hap- 
pened to differ from their brethren in another, 
as they had no common judge to appeal to, the 
difpute could never be decided; and many fuch 
difputes arofe among them. Thofe concerning 
the government of the church, and the right of 
conferring ecclefiaftical benefices, were perhaps 
the ‘moft interefting to the peace and welfare of 
civil fociety. They gave birth accordingly to 
the two principal parties or fects among the fol- 
lowers of the reformation, the Lutheran and Cal- 
viniftic fects, the only fects among them, of which 
the doctrine and difcipline have ever yet been 
eftablifhed by law in any part of Europe. 

Tue followers of Luther, together with what 
is called ‘the church of England, preferved more 
or lefs of the epifcopal government, eftablifhed 
fubordination among’ the clergy, gave the fove- 
reign the difpofal of all the bifhopricks, and 
other confiftorial benefices within his dominions, 
and‘thereby rendered him the real head.of the 
church ; and without depriving the bifhop of thé 


right-of coHating to the {maller benefices within 
his .diocefe,. they,:even to thofe benefices, not: 


Vou. III, 


iad 


Sear 
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BO9 * only admitted, but-favoured the right pf pref 
ation beth in the fovereign and in all, other. 
patrons. This fyftem of church government ., 
from the beginning favourable to peace and good 
erder, and to fubmiffion to the civil. foxereign. 
It has never, accordingly, been the ocgafjan, of 
any tumult or civil commotion in any country: in 
which. it has once been eftablithed. . . The. church 
of England in particular has always valued 
felf, with great reafon, upon the u emesprionable 
loyalty of her principles. Under a = 
ment the clergy naturally endeavour to recom: 
mend themfelves to the fovereign, to the court, 

‘and to the nobility and gentry ofthe, country, 
by whofe influence they chiefly expe to obtain 
preferment. They pay court to thofe. patrons, 
Tometimes, no doubt, by the vileft. flattery and 
affentation, but frequently too. by, cultivating all 
thofe arts which beft deferve, and which are 
therefore moft likely to gain them the efteem of 
people of rank and fortune ; by their knowledge 
-in ali the different. branches of ufeful and orna- 
mental learning, by the decent liberality. of their 
manners, by the focial good humour ‘of their 
converfation, - and by their avowed contempt, of 
‘thofe. abfurd and inf gaara aulterities which 


1% 


A the greater part of men “of rank. “and. for- 
: who, avow that they do not, practife, ‘them, 
‘the abhorrence of the common people... . Sych a 
clergy, however,. while they pay. their gourt in 


this manner to the higher, ranks of life, 3 are very 
og 7 apt 


apt-to ‘heglett altopether the means ‘of. maintiiss oe Pe 


a7 


“daiueade: and authority with the Lower: aejaned 


are liftéHed t0, efteerhed and: ed: by 
periors; but before ‘their inferiors they 
aréfieq ntly'incapable of defending, effectually 
the''conviction of fuich hearers, their own 
modgrate doctrines againft the moft ig 

notafit enthufiaft who chutes to attack them. ~ 
Tr followers of Zuinglius, or more properly 
thofé of Calvin, on the contrary, beftowed upon 
the people of each parith, whenever the church 
became vacant, the right of electing their own 
paftor ; and eftablithed at the fame timie the moft 
perfe& equality among the clergy. The former 
part of this infticution, as‘long as it remained in 
vigour, feems to’ have beeh produétive of nothing 
but diforder and confufion, and to have tended 
equally to corrupt the morals both of the clergy 
and ‘of the people’ The latter part feems never 
to’ ‘have had any effe&ts but what were perfeCly 


,. . long as the people of each parifh preferved 
ae ight of eleCting their own paftors, they acted 
“almoft always under the influence of the clergy, 
and genera of the moft fa&tious and fanatical 
“She order.” ‘The clergy, in order to preferve 
theif influende’ in ‘thofe popular elections, be- 
, of affeéted to become, many of thern, fa~ 
thernfelves, encouraged fanaticifm among 

opte; ‘and’ gave the ‘preférenice’ almott ~2i- 

way to the moft’ fatiatical carididate. * ‘So fmall 
‘a tatter as the ‘appointment of a périth”prieit 
‘almoft always’a violent’ conteft, not 
, we only 
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K only"in one parifh, but in all the neighbouring 


parithes, who feldom failed to take part in the 
quarrel. When the parifh happexed: to: be fitue 
ated in a great city, it divided all the inhabitants 
into two parties; and when that city’ happened 
either to conftitute itfelf a little republick, orto 
be the head and capital of a little republick, as. 
ist the cafe with many of the confiderable Cities 
in Switzerland and Holland, every paltry difpute 
of this kind, ‘over and above cxafperating: the 
animofity of all their other factions, ‘thréatened 
to. leave behind it both a new {chifm in the 
church, and a new faction in the ftate. In thofe 
{mall republicks, therefore, the magiftrate very 
foon found tieneceffary, for-the fake: “of preferv- 
ing the ‘publick. peace, *to affume to himfelf- the 
right of* pfefenting to all vacant benefices. In 
Scotland, the moft extenfive country in which 
this prefbyterian form of church government 
has ever been eftablifhed, the rights of patronage 
were in effect abolifhed by. the att which eftab- 
lithed préfbytery in .the beginning of the- reign 
of William II. . That act at leaft put ic x 
power.of certain claifes of people in each parith. 
tp purchafe, for a very {mall price, the right: of. 
electing their own paftor, The 

which this aét eftablifhed was allowed to 

for about two and twenty years, but was abolith- 
ed by the: roth of-queen Ann, ch; 124-0n-ace: 
count of the confufions and diforders:which- this 
more popular mode-cf eleCtion had almoft every: 
where. occaffoned.:- In {> extenfive a country as: 







Scotland, however; a tumult ina remote parith 
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not fo likely t@ give difturbance to government, 
gs.in a. fimallér tate. The roth of queén Agn 
reftored the rights of patronage. But though 
In. Scotland the law gives the benefice withopt 
any.exception to the perfon prefentéd-by the-pa- 
tron x yet the church requires fometimes (for fhe 
has.not in thig refpect been very uniform in -her 
decifions) a. certain concurrence of the people, 
before fhe.will confer upon the prefentee what 
is called. the cure of fouls, or the ecclefiaftical 
jurifdiétion in. the parifh. She -fometimes at 
leaft, from angggected concern for the peace of 
the parifh, delays the fettlement till this-concur- 
rence can be procured. ‘The. priyate tampering 
of fome of the neighbouring clergy,, fometimes 
to procure, but more frequently to-prevent this 
concurrence, and the popular arts which they 
cultivate in order to enable them upon fuch oe- 
cafions to tamper more effectually, .are perhaps 
the caufes which principally keep up whateyer 
remains of the old fanatical fpirit, either in the 
clergy or in the people of Scotland. 

Tue equality which the prefbyterian form of. 
church government eftablifhes among the. clergy 
confifts, firft, in the equality of authority or ec-. 

‘yurifdiction ; and, fecondly, in the: 

of -benefice. In all prefbyterian churches 

‘ the. equality of authority is perfect: that of be.. 
néfice. isnot: fo. The difference, however, be- 
tween ane: benefice and. another, | is ifeldom {fo - 
confiderable as commonly to tempt the poffeffor 
' even of .the fmall one to pay court to his patron, 
by the vile arts of flattery and affentation, in 
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order to get a bétter. In all the prefbyterian 
churches, where the rights of patronage: are 
roughly eftablifhed, it is. by nobler and 
arts that the eftablifhed clergy in general. 
vour to gain’ the favour of their fuperiors; .by 
their learning, by the irreproachable. regularity 
of their life, and by the faithful anid diligene dif- 
charge of their duty. Their patrons even: fre- 
quently complain of the independency of .their 
fpirit, which they are apt ta conftrue into ingre- 
titude for paft favours, but which at worft,: per- 
haps, is feldom any more thanygigar indifference 
which naturally arifes from the c@nfctoufnefs that 
no further favours of. the kind are ever tobe ex- 
pected. There is {carce perhaps to be found: any 
where in Europe a more learned, decent, inde- 
pendent, and refpectable fet of men, than the 
greater part of the prefbyterian clergy of Fiol- 
land, Geneva, Switzerland, and Scotland. : 
Where the church benefices:.are. all nearly 
¢qual, none of them’cari be very great, and-this 
mediocrity of benefice, though it may no doubt 
be carried too far, has, however, fome very agree- 
able effects. Nothing. but the moft exemplary 
morals can ‘give dignity to a man of 
tune. The vices of levity and vanity: 
render him ridiculous, and are; befides 
ruinous to him as they are to the ténimon 
In his own conduct, therefore, he-is.obliged-ta 
follow that fyftem of .morals which. the comnwn 
the moft,, He gains: their efteem 
by: that: plan of life which his “own 
and fisuation: iii kead ins: to ‘follow, 
The 
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Fhe: common peaple look upon him with that © 44 ® 
kindnefs witho»which we naturally regard one who eee 
approaches fomewhat to our own condition, but 

who; we think, ought to be in a higher. Their 
dcindnefs naturally provokes his kindnefs. . He 
becomes careful to inftruct them, and attentive 

to: affit.and telieve them. He does not even 

defpife the prejudices of people who are difpofed 

to be‘fo favourable to him, ‘and never treats them 

with thofe contemptuous and arrogant airs which 

we fo'often ‘meet with in the proud dignitaries of 
opulent and well-endowed churches. The pref- 
byterian clergy, accordingly, have inore influence 

ver the minds of the common people than per- 

haps the clergy of any other eftablifhed church. 

it is accordingly in prefbyterian countries only 

‘that we ever find the common people converted, 

without perfecution, compleatly, and almoft to a 

man, to the eftablifhed church. 


In countries where church benefices are the 
greater part of. them very moderate, a chair in 2 
univerfity is generally a better ablifhment than 
achurch benefice. The univerfities have, in this 
cafe; the picking and chufing of their members 

all the churchmen of the country, who, in 
country, conftitute by far the moft numee 

rous clafs of men of letters.. ‘Where church be- 
nefices, on.the contrary, are many of them very 
tonfiderable, the church naturally draws from 
rhe univerfities the greater part of their eminent 
men of letters; who generally find {ome patron. 
dees himfelf honour by procuring them 
preferment. In the former fituation we 
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likely to. find. the: suniverfities filled:with the 
eminent men of letters. that arm to ‘he found 
in: the country. In .the. latter we are: hkely te 
find few eminent men.among them; and. thofe 
few among the youngeit members of the fociety, 
who. are likely too to be drained away. from. .it, 
before. they can have acquired experience .-and 
knowledge enough to be of much te. to: it. It 
is obférved by Mr. de Voltaire, that father Porrée, 
a jefuit of no great eminence in the republick. of. 
letters, was the only profeffor they had ever had 
in France whofe works were worth the reading. 
In a country which has produced fo many emi- 
nent men of letters, it muft appear fomewhat fin- 
gular that fcarce one of them fhould have been 
a profeffor ina univerfity. The famous Gaffendi 
was, in the beginning of his life, a profeffor in 
the univerfity of Aix. Upon the firft dawning 
of his genius, it was reprefented to him, that by 
going into the church he could eafily find a much 
more quiet and comfortable fubfiftence, as well 
as a better fituatien for purfuing his {tudies; and 
he immediately followed the advice. The ob-. 
fervation of Mr. de Voltaire may be applied, I. 
believe, not only to France, but to all other 
man catholick countries. We very rarely 
in any.of them, an eminent man of letters wha 
is a profeffor in a univerfity, except, perhaps, 
in. the profeffions of law and phyfick ; profeffions 


from which the church.is not fo likely: to draw. 


them, . After. the church of Rome; that.of Eng- 
land .is by far the riche and _beft endowed 
rr Chriftendom. In England: accord~ 

ingly, 
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“the-‘church ‘is continually draining the © #4 P 
univerfities of all their beft ‘andi ableft members; 
“and ‘an old-.college tutor, who is known and-dif- 
tinguifhed in Europe ag an efninent man of Jet- 
ters, is as rarely to be found there as in any Ro- 
man: catholick country. In Geneva, on the con- 
trary, in’ theeproteftant cantons of Switzerland, 
im the proteftant countries of Germany,.in Hol- 
Jand,.in Scotland, in Sweden, and Denmark, ‘the 
moft eminent men of letters whom thofe coun- 
tries have produced, have, not all indeed, but the 
far greater part of them, been profeffors in uni- 
verfities. >In thofe countries the univerfities:are 
continually draining the church of all its moft 
eminent men of letters. — 
Iv may, perhaps, be worth while to remark, 
that, if we except the poets, a few orators, and 
a few hiftorians, the far greater part of the-other 
eminent men of letters, both of Greece and 
Rome, appear to have been either publick or pri- 
vate teachers; generally either of philofophy or 
of rhetorick, This remark will be found to 
hold true from the days of Lyfias and Iocrates, 
of Plato and Ariftotle, down to thofe of Plu- 
tarch and Epictetus, of Suetonius and Quinti-, 
lian. To impofe upon any man the neceffity of 
teaching, year after year, any particular branch 
of fcience, feems, in reality, to be the moft ef- 
fectual méthod for rendering ‘him compleatly 
mafter of’ it himfelf. By being obliged. to go 
every.year:over the fame ground, if he is good 
for any thing,;:he neceffarily becomes, in a few 
years, wej] acquainted with every part of it: 6” 


Vv. 
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OOK if ; any particular point he fhould form 


hafty an opinion one year, when he comes: in the — 
courfe of his. lectures to ‘re-confider ‘the 
fubject' the year thereafter, he is very’ 

correct it. As to be a teacher of fcience is cer- 


tainly the natural employment of a mere’ man:of 
letters; fois it likewife, perhaps, the education 


which is moft likely to render him a man of folid 
learnitig and knowledge. The mediocrity ‘of 
church benefices naturally tends to draw the 
greater part of men of letters, in the’ country 


where it takes place,.to the employment in 


which they can be the moft ufeful to che publick, 
and, at the fame time, to give them tke beft edu- 
cation, pefhaps, they are capable of receiving, 
kt tends to render their learning both ‘as folid as 
poffible, and as ufeful as poffible. - 


Tue revenue of every eftablifhed church, fach 
parts of it excepted as may arife from particular 


‘fands‘or manors, is a branch, it ought to be ob- 


ferved, of the general revenue of the’ ftate, 
which is thus diverted to a purpofe very differ- 
ent from the defence of the ftate. The tythe, 
for example, is a real land-tax, which puts it 
out of the power of the proprietors of land ‘to 
contribute fo largely towards the defence. of the 
ftate as they otherwife might be ableto da. ‘Fhe 
rent of land, however, is, according''to fome, the 
fole fund, and, according to others, the princi- 


pal fund, from which, in all great’ monarchies, 
‘the exigencies of the -ftate muft. be ultimately 
‘fapplied: The more of this fund that.is given 


the church, the lefs, it is evident, can be 
- fpared 
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ipared to,,the flate,. dt may be laid down asa © , ® 
certain maxim, that, all.other things. being fup- 
pofed equal, the richer the chureh, the poorer myft 
peceffarily. be, either the fovereign en the 
hand, or the people on the other; and, 4 
cafrs, the.lefs able muft the ftate be to 
itfelf:. In-.feveral proteftant countries, 
Jarly in all the proteftant cantons of Switzerland, 
‘the revenue which antiently belonged to the Ro- 
man. catholick-.church, the tythes and church 
lands, has been found a fund fufficient, not only 
to afford competent falaries. to the eftablifhed 
elergy,. but to defray with little or no addition, 
all the other expences of the ftate. The magi- 
{trates of the powerfyl cantgn of Berne, -in par- 
ticular, have accumulated out of the favings 
from this fund a very large fum, fuppofed .to 
amount to feveral millions, part of which 45 de- 
pofited in a publick -treafure, and part is placed 
at intereft in what are called the publick funds 
pf. the. different indebted nations. of Europe; 
chiefly in thofe of France and Great Britain. 
What may be the amount of the whole expence 
which the church, either of Berne,.or of any 
pther proteftant canton, cofts the ftate, I do nor 
pretend to know. By a very exaét accquat it 
appears,’ that, in 1755, the whole revenue of the 
clergy of the church of Scotland, including. their 
giebe or church lands, and the rent of 
or dwelling-houfes, eftimated acce 
@. reafonable valuation; amounted. only. to 
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venue affords: 2 decent fabfittence to: nine ‘hun 
dred and: forty- four minifters. The whole gXx-. 
pence of the church, including what i is occafion- 
out for the building and’ reparation of 
, and of the manfes of minifters, cannot, 
well be fuppofed to exceed eighty or eighty- five’ 
theufand pewnds a-year, The molt * opulent 
church in Chriftendom does not maintain ‘better. 
the unjformiry of faith, the fervour of devotion, 
the {pirit of order, regularity, and aultere morals’ 
jn she great body of the people, than this very: 
poorly endowed church of Scotland. All the 
good effects, both’ civil and religious, which an 
eftabiifhed church can be fuppofed to produce, 
are produced Dy it as:tompleatly as by any other:. 
The preater part ef the proteftant churches of 
Switzerland, which in general are not better en- 
dowed ‘than the church of Scotland, produce 
thofe effeés in a ftill higher degree. In the 
ereater part of the proteftant cantons, there is 
m6t-a fingle perfon to bé found who does not 
profefs himfelf to be of the eftablifhed church. 
df.he profeffes himfelf to be of any other, ‘in- 
deed, the law obliges him to leave the canton. 
But fo fevere, or rather indeed fo oppreffive a 
law, could never have been executed in fuch free 
countries, had not the diligence of the clerey 
before-hand converted to the eftablifhed church 
the whole beady of the people, with. the 4 
tion of, perhaps, a few individuals only. 
fome’ parts of Switzerland, ‘accordingly, 
Frito the accidental union of a, proteftant.. 
Romag 
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Roman: catholick een, che converfion has © 
not been fo compleat,’ both religiogs are not 
only tolerated but eftablifhed by law, 


proper performance of, every 

‘to require that its pay or | 

bes as exactly as poffible, proportioned , 
to the natyre, of the fervice. If any fervice 45 
very much unéer- paid, it is very apt to fuffer 
by the meannefs and incapacity of the greater 
part of thofe who are employed in it. If it is 
very much over-paid, it is apt to fuffer, perhaps, 
{till more by their negligence and idlenefs. A 
man of a large révenue, whatever may be his 
profeffion, thinks he ought to live like other men 
of large revenues ; and to ipend a.great’part of 
his time in feftivity, in vanity, and in diffipa- - 
tion. But in a clergyman this train of life. 
only confumes the time which ought to be 
ployed in the duties of his function, but in the 
eyes of the commen people deftroys almoft en- 
tirely that fanctity of character which can alone 
enable him to perform thofe duties with proper 
weight and authority. 


* we 


Parr IV. 
of the ane of supporting the Diguily is the 


‘Sovereign. © 


and above the expence neceffary for 
enabling the fovereign to perform his feve- 
ral duties, a certain expence is requifite for the 
his. dignity. This expence varies 


both 
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a DOR beth with the different periods ‘of fingire 
ice eal ‘and with tHe different forms of -dssrmediasa 

Lv an opulent and improved focietys'where-all 
the different orders of people are growing 
day ‘more expenfive in their houfes, in-the’ 
niture, in their tables, in their drels, ahd-ist their, 
equipage ; it cannot well be expected: that ‘the 
fovettign fhould alone hold 
fhion. He naturally, therefore, or rather 
farily"becomes more expenfive’ inf all tthofe dif- 
ferent’ articles too. His dignity even’ feems’' to 
require that he fhould become fo.:. - : 

As in point of: dignity, a monatch-is more 
raifed’ above his fubjects than the ‘chief’ mapi- 
ftrate of any republick 1s ever fuppofed to be 
above his fellow-citizens; fo a greater expence 
is necefflary for fupporting that higher dignity. 
We naturally expect more fplendor in the court 
of aking, than in the manfion-houfe of a doge 
ot burgo- matter. a 

ConcLusions® 

THE expence of defending the foals and 

‘that of fupporting the dignity of the chief ma- 

giftrate, are both laid out for the general benefit 

of the whole fociety. It is reaforiable, thére- 

fore, that they.fhould be defrayed by the gene- 

ral contribution of the whole fociety,: all ‘the 

different members contributing, as néarly as ‘pof- 
-fible, in proportiono their refpective abitities> 

rE-expence of the adminiftration of juftice 

» May, ‘no doubt, be confidered as laid out for 

the benctit of the’ whole fociety. There is no 

: impro~ 
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impropriety, therefore, im its being defrayed by ©.H ae 
the general. contribution of the whole focjety. ees 


The perfons, however, who give occafion to this 
 expence. are thofe who, by their injuftice in one 


way.or another, make it neceflary to feck redrefs. 


or protection from the courts of juftice. The 
perfons again moft immediately bencfited by this 
expence, are thofe whom the courts. of juftice 
either reftore to their rights, or maintain in their 
rights. .[he expence of the adminiftration of 
juftice, therefore, may very properly be defrayed 
by the particular contribution of one or other, 
or both of thofe two different fets of perfons, ac- 
2 as different occafions may require, that 
rs the.fees of court. It cannot be neceffary 
to » have recourfe to the general contribution of 
the whole fociety, except for the conviction of 
thofe criminals who. have not themfelves any 
eftate or fund. fufficient for paying thofe fees. 
~ Tuose local or provincial-expences of which 
the benefit is local or provincial (what is laid 
out, for example, upon the police of a particular 
town or diftrict) ought to be defrayed by, a local 
or provincial revenue, and ought to be no bur- 
den upon the general revenue ot the-fociety. Is 
is, unjuft-that the. whole fociety fhould contribute 
towards. an; expence of which the benefit is Con- 
fined to a.part of the fociety. 


_ THe expence of maintaining good suite: and 
is, no. doubt, beneficial to the 

fociety, and may, therefore, withour any 

+, be defrayed Py. the general contribu- 
tO, 
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B.0. 2: K tion of the whole fociety. -This-expence, how- 


ever, is moft immediately and direétly beneficial 
to thofe’ who travel or- carry goods. from ‘one 
place to another, and to thofe who confume fuch — 
goods. The turnpike tolls in England, and the 
duties called peages in other countries, lay it al- 
together upon thofe two different fets of people, 
and thereby difcharge the general revenue of the 
fociety from a very confiderable burden. 

Tue expence. of the inftirutions for education’ 
and religious inftruction, is likewife, no doubr, 
beneficial to the whole fociety, and may, there- 
fore, without injuftice, be defrayed -by the. gene- 
ral contribution of the whole fociety. This j 
pence; however, might perhaps with equal | 


_ priety, and even with fome advantage, be des 


frayed altogether. by thofe who receive the im- 
mediate benefit of fuch education and -inftrue- 
tion, or by the voluntary contribution. of thofe 
who think they have occafion = either the one 
or the other. | : | » es 
Wuew the inftitutions or publick works which 
are beneficial to the whole fociety, either cannot 
be maintained altogether, or are not maintained 
altogether by the contribution of fuch particular. 
members of the fociety as are moft immediately 
Benefited by them, the’ deficiency muft in moft 
cafes be made up by the general contribution of 
the whole fociety.. The general revenue’ of: the’ 
fociety, over and above defraying the expetite of 
defending the fociety, and of fupporting thedig- 


‘nity of the chief magyttrate, muft make up for: 
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the deficiency: of many particular branches of © nes 


tevenue. The fources of this general or publick 
tevenue, I fhall endeavour to explain in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 


CHAP. IL, 


Of the Sources of the general or publick Revenue of 
the Society, 


HE revenue which mutt defray, not only 

the expence of defending the fociety and 
of fupporting the dignity of the chief magiftrate, 
bur all the other neceffary expences of governs 
ment, for which the conftitution of the ftate has 
not provided any. particular revenue, may be 
drawn, either, firft, from fome fund which pecu- 
liarly belongs to the fovereign or commonwealth, 
and which is independent of the revenue of the 
people; or, fecondly, from the revenue of the 
people. — 


Parr I. 


‘Of the Funds or Sources of Revenue which may pe-. 
tuliarly belong to the Sovereign or Commionwealtb. 


TE FTE funds or fources of revenue which may 
péculiarly belong to the fovereign or com- 


monwealth muft confit, either in tock, or in 
land. 


Vor, III. R THE 
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BO 6 KR. Tae fovereign, like any other owner.of ftock, 


tiay derive a revenue from it, either by employ- 
ing it himfelf, or by lending it. His revenue is. 
in the one cafe profit, in the other intereft. 

Tue revenue of a Tartar or Arabian chief con- 
fifts in profit. It arifes principally frora the milk 
and increafe of his own herds and flocks, of 
which he himfelf fuperintends the management, 
and is the principal fhepherd or herdfman of his 
own horde or tribe. It is, however, in this ear- 
lief and rudeft ftate of civil government only 
that profit has ever made the principal part of 
the publick revenue of a monarchical ftate. 


SmMavi republicks have fometimes derived a 
confiderable revenue from the profit of mercan- 
tile projects. The republick of Hamburgh is 
faid to do fo from the profits of a publick wine 
cellar and apothecary’s fhop *. The ftate cannot 


be very great of which the fovereign has leifure 


to carry on the trade of a wine merchant or apo- 
thecary. The profit of a publick bank has beén 
a fource of revenue to more confiderable ftates. 
It has been fo not only to Hamburgh, but ta 


| See Memoires concernant les Droits & Impofitions en Et- 
rope: tome i. page 73. T’his wark was compiled by the order 
of the. court for the ufe of a commiflion employed for fome 
years p2ft in confidering the proper means for reforming the 


finances of France. The account of the French taxes, which 


takes up three volumes in quarto, may be regarded as per- 
fF &ly authentic. That lof thofe of other European.nations 
was compiled from fuch informations as the French minifters 
at the different courts could procure.. It is much fhorter, and 


probably not quite fo exact as that of the French taxes. 


Venice 
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Venice.and Amfterdam. ; A: revenue of thia kind CHA P, 
has. even by fome people. been. thought not-below. 
the attention. of fo great an empire as that of 
Great Britain. Reckoning the ordinary. dic 
vidend of the bank of England at five and a half 
per cent. and its capital. at ten millions feven 
hundred and eighty thoufand pounds, the neat 
annual profit, after paying the expence of ma- 
nagement, muft amount, it is faid, to five hun+ 
dred and ninety-two thoufand nine hundred 
pounds. Government, it is pretended, could 
borrow this capital at three per cent. intereft, 
and by taking the management of the bank into 
its own hands, might make a clear profit of two 
hundred and fixty-nine thoufand five hundred 
pounds a year. The orderly, vigilant, and par- 
fimonious adminiftration of fuch ariftocracies as 
thofe of Venice and Amfterdam, is extremely 
proper, it appears from experience, for the ma- 
nagement of a mercantile project of this kind. 
But whether fuch a government as that of 
England ; which, whatever may be its virtues, 
has never been famous for good ceconomy ; 
which, in time of peace, has generally conducted 
itfelf with the flothful and negligent profufion 
that 1s perhaps natural to monarchies; and in 
‘time of war has conftantly acted with all the 
thoughtlefs extravagance that democracies are 
apt. to fall into ; could be fafely trufted with the 
management of fuch a proje& muft at lealt-be a 
good deal more doubtful. eo 
THe poft office is- properly a mertantile me 
jet. The government advances fe} eZexpence of 5 
Re. © jeftablifhing * 
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BO yO eftablifhing the different offices, and af buying or 
pes hiring the neceffary horfes or carriages, and is, 


repaid with a large profit by the duties upon, 
what is carried. Te j is perhaps the only'mercan-. 
ule projet which has been fuccefsfully- managed | 
by, I believe, every fort of government. The 
capital to be advanced is not very confiderable. 
There is no myftery in the bufinefs. The returns: 
are hot only certain, but immediate. 

Princes, however, have frequently engaged 
in many other mercantile projects, and have 
been willing, like private perfons, to mend their 
fortunes by becoming adventurers in the com- 
mon branches of trade. They have fearce ever 
fucceeded. ‘The profufion with which the af- 
fairs’ of princes are always managed, renders it 
almoft impoffible that they fhould. The agents 
of a prince regard the wealth of their mafter as 
inexhauftible; are carelefs at what price they 
buy; are carelefs at what price they fell; are 
earelefs at what expence they tranfport his goods 
from one place to another. Thofe agents fre-_ 
quently live with the profufion of princes, and 
fometimes too, in fpite of that profufion, and by 
a proper method of making up their accounts, 
acquire the fortunes of princes. It was thus, as 
we are told by Machiavel, that the agents of - 
Lorenzo of Medicis, not a prince of mean abi- 
lities, carried on his trade. The republick of 
Florence was feveral times obliged to pay the 
debt into which their extravagance had involved — 
him. He found it convenient, accordingly, to 
give up the bufinefs of merchant, the bulinefs 
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to “which his family had originally owed their cH HAP P. 


fortune, and i in the latter part of his life to em- 
‘ploy both what remained of that fortune, and 
the revenue of the ftate of which he had the dif- 
pofal, in projects and expences more fuitable to 
his ftation. 

No two chaeacters feem more inconfiftent than 
thofe of trader and fovereign. If the trading 
fpirit of the Englifh Eaft India company renders 
them very bad fovereigns; the fpirit of fovereignty 
feems to have rendered them equally bad traders. 
While they were traders only, they managed their 
trade fuccefsfully, and were able to pay from their 
profits a moderate dividend to the proprietors of 
their ftock. Since they became fovereigns, with 
a revenue which, it is faid, was originally more 
than three millions fterling, they have been 
obliged to beg the extraordinary affiftance of go- 
vernment in order to avoid immediate bank- 
ruptcy. Jn their former fituation, their fervants 
in India confidered themfelves as the clerks of 
merchants: In their prefent fituation, thofe fer- 
vants confider themfelves as the minifters of {o- 
vereigns. 

_A staty may fometimes derive fome part of 
its publick revenue from the intereft of money, 
as wel] as from the. profits of ftock. If it has 
amafled a treafure, it may lend a part of that 
treafure, either to foreign {tates, or to its own 
fubjects, 


. THE canton .of Berne derives a confider able 


revenue by lending a part of its treafure to fo-. 


rejgn ftates; that is, by placing it in the publick 
funds of the different indebted nations of Fu- 
R 3 rope, 
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4 O10 K rope, chiefly in thofe of France and England. 
) The fecurity of this reyenue mutt depend, firft, 
upon the fecurity of the funds in which it 7 
placed, or upon the good faith of the govern- 
ment which has the management of them; and, 
fecondly, upon the certainty or probability of 
the continuance of.pcace with tlre debtor na- 
tion. In the cafe of a war, the very firft act 
of hoftiliry, on the part of the debtor nation, 
might be the forfeiture of the funds of its 
creditor.. This policy of lending money to fo- 
reign ftates is, fo far as I know, ‘peculiar to the 
canton of Berne. 


Tre city-of Hamburgh * has eftablifhed a 
fort of. publick pawn-fhop, which lends money 
to the fubjects of the ftate upon pledges at fix 
per cent. intereft. This pawn-fhop or Lombard, 
as it is called, affords a revenue, it is pretended, 
to the ftate of a hundred and fifty thoufand 
crowns, which, at four-and-fixpence the crown, 
amounts to 33,750/. fterling. 

THE government of Penfylvania, without amaff- 
ing any treafure, Invented a method of lending, 
not money indeed, but what is equivalent to 
money, to its fubjects. By advancing to pri- 
vate people, at intereft, and upon land fecurity 
to double the value, paper bills of credit to be 
redeemed fifteen years after their date, and in 
the mean time made transferable from hand to 
hand like bank notes, and declared by act of af- 
fembly to be a legal tender in all payments from 
one inhabitant of the province to another, it 

* See Memoires concernant les Droits & Impofitiones en 
Europe ; tome 1. p. 73. 
raifed 
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raifed a moderate revenue, hich: went 2 con- 
fiderable way towards defraying. an annual éx- 
‘pence of about 4,500/. the whole ordinary ex- 
pence of that frugal and orderly government. 
The fuccefs of an expedient of this kind mift 
have depended upon three different circum- 
{tances ; ‘firtt, upon the demand for fome ether 
inftrument of commerce, befides gold and filver 
money; or upon the demand for fuch a quantity 
of confumable ftock, as could not be had with- 
out fending abroad the greater part of their gold 
and filver money, in order to purchafe it; 
fecondly, upon the good credit of the govern- 
ment which made ufe of this expedient; and, 
thirdly, upon the moderation with which it was 
ufed, the whole value of the paper bills of credit 
never exceeding ‘that of the gold and filver 
money which would have been neceffary for 
carrying on their circulation, had there been no 
paper bills of credit. The fame expedient was 
upon different occafions adopted by feveral other 
American colonies: but, from want of this mo- 
deration, 1t produced, in the greater part of 
them, much more diforder than conveniency. 


Tue unftable and perifhable nature of ftock 
and credit, however, render them unfit to be 
trufted to, as the principal funds of that fure, 
{teady and permanent revenue, which can alone 
give fecurity and dignity to government. The 
government of no great nation, that was ad- 
vanced beyond the fhepherd ftate, feems ever to. 
have derived the greater part of its publick | re- 
venue from fuch fources, 
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‘to Lpatp is'a fund of amore ftable: and 
hene’nature; and the rent of publick lands,.-ac- 
cordingly, has been the principal fource of the: 
publick revenue of many a great nation that 
was:mruch advanced beyond the fhepherd ftate. 
From the produce or rent of the publick lands, 
the ancient republicks of Greece and Italy de- 
rived, for along time, the greater part of that 
revenue which defrayed the neceffary expences 
of the commonwealth, The rent of the crown 
lands conftituted for a long time the greater 
part of the revenue of the ancient foyereigns ’ 
Europe. 

Ware and the preparation for war, are the 
two circumftances which in modern timies occa- 
fion the greater part of the neceffary expence of 
all great ftates, But in the ancient republicks of 
Greece and Italy every citizen was a foldier, 
who both ferved and prepared himfelf for fervice 
at his own expence. Neither of thofe two cir- 
cumftances, therefore, could oceafion any very 
confiderable expence to the ftate, The rent of 
a very moderate landed eftate might be fully 
fufficient for defraying all the other Peree res ex 
pences of government. 

In the ancient monarchies of Europe, the 
manners and cuftoms of the times fufficiently 
prepared the great body of the people for war; 


‘and when they took the field, they were,: by the 
.condition of their feudal tenures, to bé maii- 


tained, either at ‘their own expence, or at that 


of their immediate lords, without bringing any 


new charge upon the fovereign. The other ex- 
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pences of government were, the. greater pact’ of © # 4 
them, very. moderate. ~The adminifiration of oa 


jaftice, it has been fhowsi inftead of being a 
caufe of expence,. was a fource of revenue. . The 
labour of the country people, for three days 
before and for three days after harveft, was 
thought a fund fufficient for making and main- 
taining all the bridges, highways, and other 
publick works which the commerce of the coun- 
try was fuppofed to require. In thofe days the 
principal expence of the fovereign feems to have 
confifted in the maintenance of his own family 
and houfhold. The officers of his houfhold, ac- 
cordingly, were then the great officers of ftate. 
The lord treafurer received his rents. The lord 
fteward and lord chamberlain looked: after the 
expence of his family. The care of his ftables 
was committed to the lord conftable and the lord 
marfhal. His houfes were all built in the form 
of caftles, and feem to have .been the principal 
fortreffes which he poffeffed. The keepers of 
thofe houfes or caftles might be confidered as a 
fort of military governors. They feem to have 
been the only military officers whom it was 
neceflary to maintain in time of peace. In thefe 
circumftances the rent of a great landed eftate 
might, upon ordinary occafions, very well de- 

fray all the neceffary expences of government. 
In the ‘prefent ftate of the greater part of the 
civilized monarchies of Europe, the rent of all 
the lands in the country, managed as they pro- 
bably would be if they all belonged to one pro- 
pace: -would {carce perhaps amount to the or- 
dinary 
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rae OK dinary revenue which they levy upon. the’ people 


ay 


even in peaceable times. The ordinary revenue 
of Great Britain, for example, including not 
only what is neceffary for defraying the .current 
expence of the year, but for paying the intereft 
of the publick debts, and for -finking a part of 
the capital of thofe debts, amounts to upwards 
of ten millions a year. But the land-tax, at four 
fhillings in the pound, falls fhort of two mil- 
lions a year. This land-tax, as it 1s called, 
however, is fuppefed to be one-fifth, not only 
of the rent of all the land, but of that of all the 
houfes, and of the intereft of all the capital ftock 
of Great Britain, that part of it only excepted 
which is either lent to the publick, or employed 
as farming ftock in the cultivation of land. A 
very confidcrable part of the produce of this tax 
arifes from the rent of houfes, and the intereft 
of capital ftock. The land-tax of the city of 
London, for example, at four fhillings in the 
pound, amounts to 123,399/. 65. 7d. That of 
the city of Weftminfter, to 63,092/. 15. da. 
That of the palaces of Whitehall and St. James’s, 
to 30,754/. 6s. 3d. A certain proportion of the 
land-tax is in the fame manner affeffed upon all 
the other cities and towns corporate in the king~ 
dom, and arifes almoft altogether, either from 
the rent of houfes, or from what is fuppofed. to 
be the intereft of trading and capital ftock. 
According to the eitimation, therefore, by which 
Great Britain is rated to the land-tax, the whole 
mafs of revenue arifing from the rent of all the 
_ from that cf all the houfes, and from the 
intereft 
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intereft of all the capital ftock, that part of it CH Are 
only excepted which i is, either lent to the ‘pub- sepia 
fick, or employed in the cultivation of land,’ 
does not exceed ten millions fterling a year, the 
ordinary revenue which government levies upon 
the people even in peaceable times. The efti- 
mation by which Great Britain is rated to the 
Jand-tax is, no doubt, taking the whole king- 
dom at an average, very mach below the real 
value; though in feveral particular counties and 
diftricts it is faid to be nearly equal to that 
value. The rent of the lands alone, exclufive 
of that of houfes, and of the intereft of ftock, 
has by many people been eftimated at twenty 
millions, an eftimation made in a preat meafure 
at random, and which, I apprehend, is as likely 
to be above as below the truth. But if the 
lands of Great Britain, in the prefent ftate of 
their cultivation, do not afford a rent of more 
than twenty millions a year, they could not well 
afford the half, moft probably not the fourth 
part of that rent, if they all belonged to a fingle 
proprietor, «and were put under “the negligent, 
expenfive, and oppreffive management of his 
factors and agents. The crown lands of Great 
Britain do not at prefent afford the fourth part 
of the rent, which could probably be drawn 
from them, if they were the property of private 
perfons. If the crown lands were more ex- 
tenfive, it is probable, they would be can worfe 
managed. 

Tur revenue which the great body of the 


people derives from land is in proportion, not 
to 
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O-G-%- to the rent, but to the produce of the land. 
naar The whole annual produce of the land of every 
country, | jf we except: what is referved for feed, 
is either annually confumed by the great body. 
of the people, or exchanged for fomething ee 
that is confumed by them. Whatever keeps 
down the produce of the land below what it. 
would otherwife rife to, keeps down the revenue 
of the great body of the people, ftill more than 
it does that of the proprietors of land. The 
rent of land, that portion of the produce which 
belongs to the proprietors, is fcarce any where 
in Great Britain fuppofed to be more than a 
third part of the whole produce, If the land, 
which in one ftate of cultivation affords a rent 
of ten millions ferling 4 year, would in another 
afford a rent of twenty millions; the rent being, 
in both cafes, fuppofed a third part of the pro- 
duces the revenue of the proprietors would be 
lefs than it otherwife might be by ten millions 
a year only; but the revenue: of the great body 
of the people would be lefs than it otherwife 
might be by thirty millions a year; deducting 
only what would be neceffary for feed, .The 
population of the country would be lefs by the 
number of people which thirty millions a year, 
deducting always the feed, could maintain, ac- 
cording to the particular mode of living and 
experice which might take place in the different 
ranks of men among, whom the remainder was 

diftributed. : 
Tuovucn there is not at prefent, in Europe, 
Civilized {tate of any kind which derives the 
greater 
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greater part, of its publick reyenpe fromthe rent 
of lands which are the property of the fates yat, 
in all the great monarchies of Europe, there. are 
ftill many large tracts of land which belong 
the crown. They are generally foreft; 
fothetimes foreft where, after travelling 
miles, you wil] fcarce find a fingle tree; a mere 
wafte and lofs 6f country in refpe& both of pro- 
duce and pepulation. In every great monarchy 
of Europe the fale of the crown lands would 
produce a very large fum of money, which, if 
applied to the payment of the publick debte, 
would deliver from mortgage a much greater 
revenue than any which thofe lands have ever 
afforded to. the. crown. In countries where 
Jands, improved and cultivated very highly, and 
yielding at the time of fale as great a rent as cana 
eafily be got from them, commonty fell at thirty 
years purchafe; the unimproved, uncultivated, 
and low-rented crown lands might well be ex- 
pected to fell at forty, fifty, or fixty years pure 
chafe. The crown might immediately enjoy 
the revenue which this great price would redeem 
from mortgage. In the courfe of.a few years 
it would probably enjoy another revenue. When 
the crown lands had become private property, . 
they would, in the courfe of a few years, be- 
come well-improved and well-cultivared. The 
increafe of their produce would increafe the po- 
pulation of the country, by augmenting the re. 
venué and confumption of the people. But the 
revenue which the crown derives from the du-+ 
ties. of cuftoms and excife, would neceffarily 
— increase 
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B sg K increafewith the revenue and confumption of 
the people. 

Tue revenue which, in any civilized’ me- 
narchy, the crown derives from the crown lands, 
though it appears to coft nothing to individuals, 
in reality cofts more to the foctety than perhaps 
any other equal revenue which the crown enjoys. 
It would, in all cafes, be for the intereft of the 
fociety to replace this revenue to the crown by 
fome other equal revenue, and to divide the 
lands among the people, which could not well 
be done better, perhaps, than by expofing them 
to publick fale. 


Lanps, for the purpofes of pleafure and mag- 
nificence, parks, gardens, publick walks, re. 
poffeffions which are every where confidered as 
caufes of expence, not as fources of revenue, feem 
to be the only lands which, in a great and civi- 
lized monarchy, ought to belong to the crown. 

Pustic ftock and publick lands, therefore, 
the two fources of.revenue which may peculiarly 
belong to the fovereign or commonwealth, being 
both improper and infufficient funds for defray- 
ing the neceffary expence of any great and civi- 
lized ftate; it remains that this expence muft, 
the greater part of it, be defrayed by taxes of one 
kind or another ; the people contributing a ‘part 
of their own private revenue in order to make up 
a publick revenue to the fovereign or common- 
wealth. ° : 22 


Part 
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Parr Ii, 
Of Taxes. oe 4 

4a private revenue of’ individuals, it 

been fhewn in the firft book of this inquiry, 
arifes ultimately from three different fources ; 
Rent, Profit, and Wages. Every tax mutt 
finally be paid from fome one or other of thofe 
three different forts of revenue, or from all of 
them indifferently. J fhall endeavour to give 
the beft account I can, firft, of thofe taxes which, 
it is intended, fhould fall upon rent; fecond- 
ly, of thofe which, it is intended, fhould fall 
pon profit; thirdly, of thofe which, it is in- 
tended, fhould falt upon wages; and, fourthly, 
of thofe which, it is intended, fhould fall indif-+ 
ferently upon all thofe three different fources of 
private revenue. The particular confideration 
of each of thefe four different forts of taxes will 
divide the fecond part of the prefent chapter into 
four-articles, three of whitch will require feveral 
other fubdivifions. Many of thofe taxes, it will 
appear from the following review, are not finally 
paid from the fund, or fource of revenue, upon 
which it was intended they fhould fall. 


Brrore I enter upon the examination of par- 
ticular taxes, it is neceffary to premife the four 
following maxims with regard to taxes in general. 


I. Tue fubjects of every ftate ought to con- 
tribute towards the fupport of the government, 
as nearly as poffible, in proportion to their re- 
f{peétive abilities; that is, in proportion to the 

ey revenue 
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B Q0 K revenue which they refpectively enjoy ufider the 


protection of the ftate. The expence of govern- 
ment to the individuals of a great nation, is like 
the expence of management to the joint tenants 
of a great eftate; who are all obliged to con- 
tribute in proportion to their refpective interefts 
in the eftate. In the obfervation or neglect of 
this maxim confifts, what is called the equality 
or inequality of taxation. Every tax, it muft be 
obferved once for all, which falls finally upon 
one only of the three forts of revenue above-men- 
tioned, is neceffarily unequal, in fo far as it does 
not affect the other two. In the following exa- 
mination of different taxes I fhall feldom take 
much further notice of this fort of inequality, 
but fhall, in moft cafes, confine my obfervations 
to that inequality which is occafioned by a parti- 
cular tax falling unequally even upon that par- 
ticular fort of private revenue which is affected 
by it. 

IY. Tus tax which each individual is bound to 
pay ought to be certain, and not arbitrary; The 
time of payment, the manner of payment, the 
quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear and 
plain to the contributor, and to every other per- 
fon. Where it is otherwife, every perfon fubject 
to the tax is put more or lefs in the power of the 
tax-gatherer, who can either ageravate the tax 
upon any obnoxious contributor, or extort, by 
the terror of fuch aggravation, fome prefent or 
perquifite to himfelf. The uncertainty of taxa« 
tion encourages the infolence and favours the cor- 
ruption of an Nordc: of men who are naturally un- 

popular, 
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B0.0.K tax, and whofe perquifites may impofe 


additional tax upon the people. Secondly, it 
may obftruét the induftry of the people, and dif-- 
courage them from applying to certain, branches 
of bufinefs which might give maintenance and 
employment to great multitudes. While it 
obliges the people to pay, it may thus diminifh, 

or perhaps deftroy fome of the funds, which 
might enable them more eafily todo fo. Thirdly, 
by the forfeitures and other penalties which thofe 
unfortunate individuals incur who attempt un- 
fuccefsfully to evade the tax, it may frequently 
ruin them, and thereby put an end to the benefit 
which the community might have received from 
the employment of their capitals. An injudici- 
ous tax offers a great temptation to fmuggling. 
But the penalties of fmuggling muft rife in pro- 
portion to the temptation. The law, contrary to 
all the ordinary principles of juftice, firft creates 
the temptation, and then punifhes thofe who yield 
to it; and it commonly enhances the punifhment 
too in proportion to the very circumftance which 


ought certainly to alleviate it, the temptation to 


commit the crime*. Fourthly, by fubjeéting 
the people to the frequent vifits, and the odious 
examination of the tax-gathcrers, it may expofe 
them to much unneceffary trouble, vexation, and 
oppreffion; and though vexation is not, ftrictly 
{peaking, expence, it is certainly equivalent to 
the expence at whieh every man would be will- 
ing to redeem himfelf from it. It is in fome one 


or other of thefe four different ways that taxes 


* See Sketches of the Hiftory of Man, page 474. & feq.. 
are 
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are frequently fo: much more burdenfome’'to the © ait A 


people than they are beneficial to the fovereign: ” 
* Tue evident juftice and utility of the fore- 
going maxims have recommended them more or 
lefs to the attention of all nations. All nations 
have endeavoured, to the beft of their judgment, 
to render their taxes as equal as they could con- 
trive; as‘ certain, as convenient to the contri- 


butor, both in the time and in the mode of pay-- 


ment, and, in proportion to the revenue which 
they brought to the prince, as little burdenfome 
ro the people. The following fhort review of fome 
of the principal taxes which have taken place in 
different ages and countries will fhow that the en- 
deavours of all nations have not in this refpedct 
been equally fuccefsful. 


ARTicLeE If, 
Taxes upon rent. Taxes upon the rent of Land. 


' A TAX upon the rent of land may either be 
impofed according to a certain canon, every 
diftrict being valued at a certain rent, which 
valuation is not afterwards to be altered; or it 
may be impofed in fuch a manner as to vary with 
every variation in the real rent of the land, and 
to rife or fall with the improvement or declenfion 
of its cultivation. 

A LaNnp tax which, like that of Great Britain, 
is affefled upon each diftrict according to a cer- 
tain invariable canon, though it fhould be equal 
at the time of its firft eftablithment, necefiarily 
becornes unequal in procefs of time, according 
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BOOK tothe unequal degrees of improvement or neglect 
in the cultivation of the different parts of the 
country. In England, the valuation according 
to which the different counties and parifhes were 
affeffed to the land-tax by the 4th of William 
and Mary was very unequal even at its firft efta- 
blifhment. This tax, therefore, fo far offends 
againft the firft of the four maxims above-men-~ 
tioned. It is perfectly agreeable to the other 
three. It is perfectly certain. The time of pay- 
ment for the tax, being the fame as that for the 
rent, is as convenient as it can be to the contri- 
butor. ‘Though the landlord is in all cafes the 
real contributor, the tax is commonly advanced 
by the tenant, to whom the landlord is obliged 
to allow it in the payment of the rent. This tax 
is levied by a much fmaller number of officers 
than any other which affords nearly the fame 
revenue. As the tax upon each diftri€& does not 
rife with the rife of the rent, the fovereign does 
not fhare in the profits of the landlord’s improve- 
ments. Thofe improvements fometimes con- 
tribute, indeed, to the difcharge of the other 
landlords of the diftrict. But the aggravation of 
the tax, which this may fometimes occafion upon 
a particular eftate, is always fo very f{mall, that 
it never can difcourage thofe improvements, nor 
keep down the produce of the land below what 
it would otherwife rife to. As it has no tendency 
to diminifh the quantity, it can have none’ to 
raife the price of that produce. It does not ob- 
ftruct the induftry of the people. It fubjeéts the 
Jandlord to no. other inconveniency befides the 


unavoidable one of paying the tax. 
THE 
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‘THz advantage, however, which the landlord ¢ B 2: P. 


has derived from the invariable conftancy of the 
‘valuation by which ali the lands of Great Britain 
are rated to the jand-tax, has been principally 
owing to fome circumftances altogether extrane= 
ous to the nature of the tax. 

Ir has beer owing in part 'to the great profpe- 
rity of almoft every part of the country, the rents 
of almoft all the eftates of Great Britain having, 
fince the time when this valuation was firft efta- 
blifhed, been continually rifling, and fcarce any 
of them having fallen. The landlords, therefore, 
have almoft all gained the difference between the 
tax which they would have paid, according to 
the prefent rent of their eftates, and that which 
they actually pay according to the ancient valua- 
tion. Had the ftate of the country been different, 
had rents been gradually falling in confequence of 
the declenfion of cultivation, the landlords would 
almoft all have loft this difference. In the ftate 
of things which has happened to take place fince 
the revolution, the conftancy of the valuation 
has been advantageous to the landlord and hurt- 
ful to the fovereign. Ina different ftate of things 
it might have been advantageous to the fove- 
reign and hurtful to the landlord. : 


As the tax is made payable in money, fo the 
valuation of the land is expreffed in money. 
Since the eftablifhment of this valuation the value 
of filver has been pretty uniform, and there has 
been no alteration in the ftandard of the coin 
either as to weight or finenefs. Had filver rifen 
confiderably in its value, .as it feems to have done 
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BO.0'R in the courfe of the two centuries which preceded! 
‘the difcovery of the mines of America, the 
conftancy of the valuation might have proved 
very oppreifive to the landlord. Had-filver fallen: 
confiderably in its value, as it certainly did for 
about a century at leaft after the difcovery of 
thofe mines, the fame conftancy ,of valuation 
would have reduced very much this branch of the 
revenue of the fovereign, Had any confiderable 
alteration been made in the ftandard of the 
money, either by finking the fame quantity of 
filver to a lower denomination, or by raifing it to 
a higher; had an ounce of filver, for example, 
inftead of being coined into five fhillings and 
twopence, been coined, either into pieces which 
bore fo low a denomination as two fhillings and 
feven-pence, or into,pieces which bore fo high a 
one as ten fhillings and four-pence, it would in 
the one cafe have hurt the revenue of the pro- 
prictor, in the other that of the fovereign. 


In circumftances, therefore, fomewhat difs 
ferent from thofe which have a¢tually taken 
place, this conftancy of valuation might have 
been a very great inconveniency, either to the 
contributors, or to the commonwealth. In the 
courfe of ages fuch circumftances, however, 
muft, at fome time or other, happen. But 
though empires, like all the other works of men, 
have all hitherto proved mortal, yet every empire 
aims at immortality. “Every conftitution, there- 
fore, which it is meant fhould be as permanent 
as the empire itfelf, ought to be convenient, not 
in certain circumftances only, but in all circum- 

ftances; 
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ftances; or ought to be fuited; not to thofecir- © #4 P 


cumftances which are tranfitory, occafional, or 
accidental, but to thofe which are neceffary and 
therefore always the fame. 7 

A vax upon the rent of land which varies with 
every variation of the rent, or which rifes and 


falls according to the improvement or neglect of 


cultivation, is recommended by that fect of men 
of letters in France, who call themfelves the 
oeconomifts, as the moft equitable of all taxes. 
All taxes, they pretend, fall ultimately upon the 
rent of land, and ought therefore to be impofed 
equally upon the fund which muft finally pay 
them. ‘That all taxes ought to fall as equally as 
pofible upon the fund which muft finally pay 
them, is certainly true. But without entering 
into the difagreeable difcuffion of the metaphy- 
fical arguments by’which they fupport their very 
ingenious theory, it will fuficiently appear from 
the following review, what are the taxcs which 
fall finally upon the rent of the land, and what 
are thofe which fall finally upon fome other fund. 

In the Venetian territory all the arable lands 
which are given in leafe to farmers are taxed at a 
tenth of the rent*. The leafes are recorded in 
a publick regifter which is kept by the officers 
of revenue in each province or diftrict. When 
the proprietor cultivates his own lands, they are 
valued according to an equitable eftimation and 
he is allowed a deduction of one-fifth cf the tax, 
fo that for fuch lands he pays only eight inflead 
of ten per cent. of the fuppofed rent. 


* Memoires concernant les Droits,» Pp. 240, 248. 
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A tanp-Tax of this kind is certainly more 
equal than the land tax of England. It might 
not, perhaps, be altogether fo certain, and thee 
affeffnent of the tax might frequently occafion a 
good deal more trouble to the landlord. Ie 
might too be a good deal more expenfive in the 
levying. 

Sucu a fyftem of adminiftration, however, 
might perhaps be contrived as would, in a great 
meafure, both prevent this uncertainty and mo- 
derate this expence. 

Tue landlord and tenant, for example, might 
jointly be obliged to record their leafe in a 
publick regifter. Proper penalties might be 
enacted again{t concealing or mifreprefenting any 
of the conditions; and if part of thofe penalties 
was to be paid to either of the two parties who 
informed againft and convicted the other of fuch 
concealment or mifreprefentation, it would ef- 
fectually deter them from combining together in 
order to defraud the publick revenue. All the 
conditions of the leafe might be fufficiently 
known from fuch a record. 

Some landlords, inftead of raifing the rent, 
take a fine for the renewal of the leafe. This 
practice is in moft cafes the expedient of a fpend- 
thrift, who for a fum of ready money fells a 
future revenue of much greater value. It is in 
moft cafes, therefore, hurtful to the landlord. 
Ic is frequently, hurtful to the tenant, and it 
ds always hurtful to the community. It fre- 
quently takes from the tenant fo great.a part of 
his capital, and thereby diminifhes fo much his 
ability to cultivate the Jand, that he finds it 

more 
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more difficult to pay a fmall rent than it would CHAP. 
otherwife have been to pay a great one. What- 
‘ever diminifhes his ability to cultivate, neceffa- 
rily keeps down, below what it would otherwife 
have been, the moft important. part of the 
revenue of the community. By rendering the 
tax upon fuch fines a good deal heavier than 
upon the ordinary rent, this hurtful practice 
might be difcouraged, to the no fmall advan- 
tage of all the different parties concerned, of 
the landlord, of the tenant, of the fovereign, 
and of the whole community. 


SoME leafes prefcribe to the tenant a certain 
mode of cultivation, and a certain fucceffion of 
crops during the whole continuance of the leafe. 
This condition, which is generally the effect of 
the landlord’s conceit of his own fuperior know- 
ledge (a conceit in moft cafes very ill founded), 
ought always to be confidered as an additional 
rent; as a rent in fervice inftead of a rent in 
money. In order to difcourage the practice, 
which is generally a foolifh one, this fpecies of 
rent might be valued rather high, and confe- 
quently taxed fomewhat higher than common 
money rents. 

SomE landlords, inftead of a rent in money, 
require a rent in kind, in corn, cattle, poultry, 
wine, oil, &c. others again require a rent in fer- 
vice. Such rents are always more hurtful to the 
tenant than beneficial to the landlord. They 
either take more or keep more out of the pocket 
of the former, than they put into that of the 
latter, In every country where they take place, 

the 
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BOOK the tenants are poor and beggarly, .pretty much 
according to the degree in which they take 
place. By valuing, in the fame manner, fuch‘ 
rents rather high, and confequently taxing them 
fomewhat. higher than common money rents, a 
practice which is hurtful to the whole commu- 
nity might perhaps be fufficiently difcouraged. 

Wen the landlord chofe to occupy hunfelf a 
part of .his own lands, the rent might be valued 
according to an equitable arbitration of the 
farmers and landlords in the neighbourhood, and 
a moderate abatement of the tax might be 
granted to him, in the fame manner as in the 
Venetian territory; provided the rent of the 
lands which he occupied did not exceed a certain 
fum. It is of importance that the: landlord 
fhould be encouraged to cultivate a part of his 
own land. His capital is generally greater than 
that of the tenant, and with lefs fkill he can fre- 
quently raife a greater produce. The landlord 
can afford to try experiments, and 1s generally 
difpofed to do fo. His untuccefsful experi- 
ments occafion only a moderate lofs to himfelf. 
His fuccefsful ones contribute to the improve- 
ment and better cultivation of the whole coun- 
try. It might be of importance, however, that 
the abatement of the tax fhould encourage him 
to cultivate to a certain extent only. If the 
Jandlords fhould, the greater part of them, be 
tempted to farm the avhole of their own lands, 
the country (inftead of fober and induftrious 
tenants, who are bound by their own intereft to 

as well as their capital and. fkill will 
allow 
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allow them) would be filled with idle and-pro- © H A Pe 
fligate bailiffs, whofe abufive management would 

foon degrade the cultivation, and reduce the an- 

nual produce of the land, to the diminution, not . 

only of the revenue of their mafters, but of the 

moft important part of that of the whole fo- 

ciety. 

SucH a fyitem of adainiatier might, per- 
haps, free a tax of this kind from any degree of 
uncertainty which could occafion either aeons 
fion or inconveniency to the contributor; and 
might at the fame time ferve to introduce into 
the common management of land fuch a plan or 
policy, as might contribute a good deal to the 
general improvement and good cultivation of 
the country, 


THe expence of levying a land-tax, which 
varied with every variation of the rent, would 
no doubt be fomewhat greater than that of levy- 
ing one which was always rated according to a 
fixed valuation. Some additional expence would 
neceffarily be incurred both by the different re- 
gifter offices which it would be proper to efta- 
blifh in the different diftricts of the country, 
and by the different valuations which might 
occafionally be made of the lands which the 
proprietor chofe to occupy himfelf. The ex- 
pence of all this, however, might be very mode- 
rate, and much below what is incurred in the 
levying of many other taxes, which afford a very 
inconfiderable revenue in comparifon of what 
might eafily be drawn from a tax of this kind. 
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Tue difcouragement which a variable land- 
tax of this kind might give to the improvement 
of Jand, feems to be the moft important objection 
which can be made to it. The landlord would 
certainly be lefs difpofed to improve, when the 
fovereigon, who contributed nothing to the ex- 
pence, was to fhrre in the profit of the improve- 
ment. Even this objection might perhaps be 
obviated by allowing the landlord, before he be- 
gan his improvement, to afcertain, in con- 
junétion with the officers of revenue, the actual 
value of his lands, according to the equitable 
arbitration of a certain number of Jandlords and 
farmers in the neighbourhood, equally chofen by 
both parties; and by rating him according to 
this valuation for fuch a number of years, as 
might be fully fufficient for his complete indem- 
nification. ‘To draw the attention of the fove- 
reign towards the improvement of the land, from 
a regard to the increafe of his own revenue, is 
one of the principal advantages propofed by this 
fpecies of land-tax. The term, therefore, al- 
lowed for the indemnification of the landlord, 
ought not to be a great deal longer than what 
was neceffary for that purpofe ; left the remote- 
nefs of the intereft fhould difcourage too much 
this attention. It had better, however be fome- 
what too long than in any refpect too fhort. No 
incitement to the attention of the fovereign can 
ever counterbalance the fmalleft difcouragement 
to that of the landlord. The attention of the 
fovereign can be at beft but a very general and 
vague confideration of what is likely to contri- 

| bute 
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bute to the better cultivation of the greater part © Cie 
of his dominions. The attention of the landlord teny—we, 
fs a particular and minute confideration of what 

is likely to be the moft advantageous application 

of every inch of ground upon his eftate. The 
principal attention of the fovereign ought to be 

to encourage, by every means in ne power, the 
attention both of the landlord and of the farmer; 

by allowing both to purfue their own intereft in 

their own way, and according to their own judg- 

ment; by giving to both the moft perfect fecu- 

rity that they fhall enjoy the full recompence of 

their own induftry; and by procuring to both 

the moft extenfive market for every part of their 
produce, in confequence of eftablifhing the eafieft 

and fafeft communications both by land and by 

water, through every part of his own dominions, 

as well as the moft unbounded freedom of export-. 

ation to the dominions of all other princes. 

Ir by fuch a fyftem of adminiftration a tax of 
this kind could be fo managed as to give, not 
only no difcouragement, but, on the contrary, 
fome encouragement to the improvement of 
land, it does not appear likely to occafion any 
other inconveniency to the landlord, except al- 
ways the unavoidable one of being obliged to 
pay the tax. 

In all the variations of the ftate of the fociety, 
in the improvement and in the declenfion of 
agriculture ; in all the variations in the value of 
filver, and in all thofe in the ftandard of the coin, 
a tax of this kind would, of its own accord and 
without any attention of government, readily 
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B’ ait K fuit: icfelf to the actual fituation of. things, and 
would be equally juft and equitable in aH thofe 
different changes. It would, therefore, be much‘ 
more proper to’ be eftablifhed as a perpetual and 
unalterable regulation, or as what ts called a 
fundamental law ofthe commonwealth, than any 
tax which was always to be levied according to 
a certain valuation. 


Some ftates, inftead of the fimple and obvious 
expedient of a regifter of leafes, have had re- 
courfe to the laborious and expenfive one of an 
actual furvey and valuation of all the lands in 
the country. They have fufpected, probably, 
that the leffor and leffee, 1n order to defraud the 
publick revenue, might combine to conceal the 
real terms of the leafe. Doomfday-book feems 


to have been the refult of a very accurate furvey 
of this kind. 


In the antient dominions of the king of 
Pruffia, the land-tax is afleffed according to an 
actual furvey and valuation, which is reviewed 
and altered from time to time*. According to 
that valuation, the lay proprietors pay from 
twenty to twenty-five pcr cent. of their revenue. 
Ecclefiaftics from forty to forty-five per cent. 
The furvey and valuation of Silefia was made by 
order of the prefent king; it is faid with great 
accuracy. According to'that valuation: the 
lands belongtng to the bifhop of Breflaw are 
taxed at twenty-fiveper cent. of their rent. The 


* Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tome i. p. 114, 115, 
116, &c. 
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other revenues of the ecclefiaftics of both reli- C¢ i! = 


gions, at fifty per cent. The commanderies of 
the Teutonic order, and of. that of Malta, at 
forty per cent. Lands held by a noble tenure, 
at thirty-eight and one third per cent. - Lands 
held by a bafe tenure, at thirty-five and one 
third per cent. 

Tue furvey and valuation of Bohemia is faid 
to have been the work of more than a hundred 
years. It was not perfected till after the peace 
of 1748, by the orders of the prefent emprefs 
queen *, The furvey of the dutchy of Milan, 
which was begun in the time of Charles VI., was 
not perfected till after 1760. It 1s efteemed one 
of the moft accurate that has ever been made. 
The furvey of Savoy and Piedmont was executed 
under the orders of the late king of Sar- 
dinia f. 

In the dominions of the king of Pruffia the 
revenue of the church is taxed much higher 
than that of lay proprietors. The revenue of 
the church is, the greater part of it, a burden 
upon the rent of land. It feldom happens that 
any part of it is applied towards the improve- 
ment of land; or is fo employed as to contribute 
in any refpect towards increafing the revenue of 
the great body of the people. His Pruffian 
majefty had probably, upon that account, 
thought it reafonable, that it fhould contribute a 
good deal more towards relieving the exigencies 


* Memowres concernant les Droits, &c, tome i p. 835 By. 
+ Id. p. 280, &c. alfo p. 287, &c. to 316. 
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BOOK of the ftate. In fome countries the lands of the 
church are exempted from all taxes. In others 
they are taxed more lightly than other lands. In 
the dutchy of Milan, the lands which the church 
poffeffed before 1575, are rated to the tax at a 
third only of their value. 

In Silefia, lands held by a ngble tenure are 
taxed three per cent. higher than thofe held by 2 
bafe tenure. The honours and privileges of 
different kinds annexed to the former, his Pruf- 
fian majefty had probably imagined, would fuf- 
ficiently compenfate to the proprietor a fmall ag- 
gravation of the tax ; while at the fame time the 
huget? inferiority of the latter would be in 
fome meafure alleviated by being taxed fome- 
what more lightly. In other countries, the 
fyftem of taxation, inftead of alleviating, aggra- 
vates this inequality. In the dominions of the 
king of Sardinia, and in thofe provinces of 
France which are fubjeét to what is called the 
Real or predial taille, the tax falls altogether 
upon the lands held by a bafe tenure. Thofe 
held by a noble one are exempted. 

A Lanp-Tax affeffed according to a general 
furvey and valuation, how equal foever it may 
be at firft, muft, in the courfe of a very moderate 
period of time, become unequal. To prevent 
its becoming fo would require the continual and 
painful attention of government to all the vari- 
ations in the {tate and produce of every different 
farm’ in the country. The governments of 
Pruffia, of Bohemia, of Sardinia, and of the 
dutchy of Milan, actually exert an attention of 
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this kind; an attention fo unfuitable to the na- © ina ve 
ture of government, that it is not likely to be of 
long continuance, and which, if it 1s continued, 

will probably in the long-run occafion much 

more trouble and vexation than it can poffibly 

bring relief to the contributors. 

In 1666, the generality of Montauban was 
affeffed to the Real or predial tallie according, 
it is faid, to a very exact furvey and valuation *. 
By 1727, this affeffment had become altogether 
unequal. In order to remedy this inconveniency, 
government has found no better expedient than 
to impofe upon the whole generality an additional 
tax of a hundred and twenty thoufanddf@ings, 
This additional tax is rated upon all the different 
diftricts fubject to the tallie according to the old 
affefiment. But it is levied only upon thofe 
which in the actual ftate of things are by that 
alfeffment under-taxed, and it is applied to the 
relief of thofe which by the fame affeffment are 
over-taxed. Two diftricts, for example, one of 
which ought in the actual ftate of things to be 
taxed at nine hundred, the other at eleven hun- 
dred livres, are by the old aifeffment both taxed 
at a thoufand livres. Both thefe diftriéts are by 
the additional tax rated at eleven hundred livres 
each. But this additional tax is levied only upon 
the diftrict under-charged, and it is applied al- 
together to the relief of that over-charged, which 
confequently pays only nine hundred livres. 
The government neither gains nor lofes by the 
additional tax, which is applied altogether to ree 


* Memoires concérnant les Droits, &c. tome ii, p.139, &¢. 
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medy the inequalities arifing from the old 


_ ment. The application is pretty much regulated 


according to the difcretion of the intendant of the 
generality, and muft, therefore, be in a great mca- 
fure arbitrary. 


which are proportioned, not to the Rent, but 
to the produce of Land. 


"TAXES upon the produce of land are in rea- 
lity taxes upon the rent; and though they may 
be originally advanced by the farmer, are finally 
paid by the landlord. When a certain portion 
of the produce is to be paid away for a tax, the 
farmer computes, as well as he can, what the va- 
lue of this portion is, one year with another, 
likely to amount to, and he makes a proportion- 
able abatement in the rent which he agrees to pay 
to the landlord. There is no farmer who does 
not compute beforehand what the church tythe, 
which is a larid-tax of this kind, is, one year 
with another, likely to amount to. 

‘* Tue tythe, and every other land-tax of this 
kind, under the appearance of perfect equality, 
are very unequal taxes; a certain portion of the 
produce being, in different fituations, equivalent 
to a very differ ent portion of the rent. In fome 
very rich lands the produce ts fo great, that the 
one half of it is fully fufficient to replace to the 
farmer his capita] employed in cultivation, toge- 
ther with the ordinary profits of farming ftock 
jn the neighbourhood. The other half, or, what 
comes to the fame thing, the value of the other 
he could afford to pay as rent to the land- 
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lord, if there was no tythe. But if a tenth of © Bis P. 
the produce is taken from him in the way of Ceypme 


tythe, he muft require an abatement of the fifth 
part of his rent, otherwife he cannot get back 
his capital with the ordinary profit. In this cafe 
the rent of the landlord, inftead of amounting 
to a half, or five-tenths of the whole produce, 
will amount only to four-tenths of it. In poorer 
lands, on the contrary, the produce is fometimes 
fo fmall, and the expence of cultivation fo great, 
that it requires four-fifths of the whole produce 
to replace to the. farmer his capital with the or- 
dinary profit. In this cafe, though there was no 
tythe, the rent of the landlord could amount to 
no more than one-fifth or two-tenths of the whole 
produce. But if the farmer pays one-tenth of 
the produce in the way of tythe, he muft require 
an equal abatement of the rent of the landlord, 
which will thus be reduced to one-tenth only of 
the whole produce. Upon the rent of rich lands, 
the tythe may fometimes be a tax of no more than 
one fifth-part, or four fhillings in the pound; 
whereas, upen that of poorer lands, it may fome- 
times be a tax of one-half, or of ten fhillings in 
the pound. 

Tue tythe, as it is frequently a very unequal 
tax upon the rent, fo it is always a great difcou- 
ragement both to the improvements of the land- 
lord and to the cultivation of the farmer. The 
one cannot venture to make the moft important, 
which are generally the moft expenfive improve- 
ments; nor the other to raife the moft valuable, 
which are generally too the moft expenfive crops ; 
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BO © ® when the church, which lays out no part of 
expence, is to fhare fo very largely in the profit. 
The cultivation of madder was for a long time 
confined by the tythe to the United Provinces, 
which, being prefbyterian. countries, and upon 
that account exempted from. this deftructive tax, 
enjoyed a fort of monopoly of that ufeful dying 
drug againft the reft of Europe. ‘The late at- 
tempts to introduce the culture of this plant into 
England, have been made only in confequence 
of the ftatute which enacted that five fhillings an 
acre fhould be received.in lieu.of all manner of 
tythe upon madder.. 

As through the greater part of Europe, che 
church, fo in many different countries of Afia, 
the ftate, is: principally fupported by a land-tax, 
proportioned, not to-the rent, but to the produce 
of the land. In China, the principal revenue of 
the fovereign confifts in a tenth part of the pro- 
duce of all the lands of the empire. ‘Fhis tenth 
part, however, is eftimated fo very moderately; 
that, in many provinces, it is faid not to exceed 
a thirtieth part of the ordinary produce. The 
land-tax or land rent which ufed: to be paid to 
the Mahometan government of Bengal, before 
that country fell into the hands of the Englith 
Faft India Company, is. faid to have amounted 
to about a fifth part of the produce. The land-. 
tax of antient Egypt is faid likewife to. have 
amounted to a fifth part. 

In Affia, this fort of land-tax is faid to inteen 
the fovereign in the improvement and cultiva- 
tion. of Jand. The fovereigns of China, thofe 
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Bengal while under the Mahometan govern- C’H APs 
mrent, and thofe of antient Egypt, are faid ac- 
cordingly to have been extremely attentive to 
the making and maintaining of good roads and 
navigable canals, ia order to increafe, as much 
as poffible, both the quantity and value of every 
part of the produce of the land, by procuring to 
every part of it the moft extenfive market which 
their own dominions could afford. The tythe 
ef the church is divided into fuch fmall portions, 
that no one of its proprietors can have any in-~ 
tere(ft of this kind. The parfon of a parith 
could never ‘find -his account in making a road 
or canalto a-diftant part of the country, in order 
to extend the market for the produce of his own 
particular parifh. Such taxes, when deftined for 
the maintenance ef the ftate, have fome advan- 
tages which may ferve-in fome meafureto balance 
their inconveniency. When deftined for the 
maintenance ef the church, they are attended 
with nothing but inconveniency. 

Taxes upon the produce of land may be le- 
vied, either in kind; -er, according to a certain 
valuation, in money. 

Tue parfon of a parifh, or a gentleman of 
fmall fortune who lives upon his eftate, may 
fometimes, perhaps, find fome advantage in re- 
ceiving, the one his tythe, and the other his rent, 
m kind. The quantity to be collected, and the 
diftriét within which it is to be colleéted, are fo 
fmall, that they both can overfee, with their own 
eyes, the collection and difpofal of every part of 
what is dueto them. A gentleman of great for- 
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BO a K tune, who lived in the capital, would be in.dan- 
ger of fuffering much by the neglect, and more 
by the fraud, of his factors and agents, if the 
rents of an eftate in.a diftant province were to 
be paid to him in this manner. ‘The lofs of the 
fovereign, from the abufe and depredatign of his 
tax-gatherers, would neceffarily be much greater, 
The fervants of the moft carelefs private perfon 
are, perhaps, more under the eye of their inafter 
than thofe of the moft careful prince; and a 
publick revenue, which was paid in kind, would 
fuffer fo much from the mifinmanagement of the 
collectors, that a very {mall part of what was le- 
vied ppon the people would ever ayrive at the 
treafury of the prince. Some part of the public 
revenue of China, however, is faid to be paid 
in this manner. ‘The Mandarins and other tax-. 
gatherers will, no doubt, find their advantage in 
continuing the practice of a payment which is fa 
much more liable to abufe than any payment in 
money. 

A Tax upon the produce of land which is le- 
vied in money, may be levied either according 
to a valuation which varies with all the varia- 
tions of the market price; or according to a 
fixed valuation, a bufhel of wheat, for example, 
being always valued at one and the fame money 
price, whatever may be the ftate of the market, 
The produce of a tax levied in the former way, 
will vary only accordjag to the variations in the 
real prodyce of the land, according to the im- 
provement or neglect of cultivation, The pro» 

of a tax levied tn the latter way will vary, 
HOt 
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net.only according to the variations in the pro- © HAP. 


duce of the land, but according to beth thofe in 


the value of the precious metals, and thofe in 


the quantity of thote metals which is at different 
times contained in coin of the fame denomina- 
tion. The produce of the former will always 
bear the fame proportion to the value of the 
real produce of the land. The produce of the 
Jatter may, at different times, bear very different 
proportions to that value.. 

Wuen, inftead either of a certain portion of 


the produce of land, or of the price of a certain: 


portion, a certain fum of money 1s to be paid in 


full compenfation for all tax or tythe; the tax: 


becomes, in this cafe, exactly of the fame nature 
with the land-tax of England. It neither rifes 
nor falls with the rent of the land. It neither en- 
courages nor difcourages improvement. The 
tythe in the greater part of thofe parifhes which 
pay what is called a Modus in hieu of all other 
tythe, is a tax of this kind. During the Maho- 
metan government of Bengal, inftead of the pay- 
ment in kind of a fifth part of the produce, a 
modus, and, it is faid, a very moderate one, was 
eftablifhed in the greater part of the diftricts or 
zemindaries of the country. Some of the fer- 
vants of the Eaft India Company, under pre- 
tence of reftoring the publick revenue to its -pro- 
per value, have, in fome provinces, exchanged 
this modus for a payment in kind. Under, their 
management. this change 1s likely both. to dif- 
courage cultivation, an'lto give new epportuni- 
ties for abufein the colledtion. of the-publick ree 
T 4 venue. 
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which has fallen very much below.-what 
it was faid to have been, when 1t firft fell 
the management of the company. The 
of the company may, perhaps, have profited by 
this change, but at the expence, it is probable, 
both of their mafters. and of the country, 


Taxes upon the Rent of ‘Houfes. 
THE rent of a houfe may be diftinguithed 
into two parts, of which the one may very pro- 


perly be called the Building rent; the other is 


commonly called the Ground rent. 

Tue building rent is the intereft or profit of 
the capital expended in building the houfe. In 
order to put the trade of a builder upon a level 
with other trades, it is neceffary that this rent 
fhould be fufficient, firft, to pay him the fame 
intereft which he would have got for his capital 


if he had lent it upon good fecurity; and, fe- 


condly, to keep the houfe in conftant repair, or, 
what comes to the fame thing, to replace, within 
a certain term of years, the capital which had 
been employed in building it. The building 
rent, or the ordinary profit of building is, there- 


fore, every where regulated by the ordinary in- 
tereft of money. Where the market rate of in- 


tereft is four per cent. the rent of a houfe which, 
over and above paying the ground rent, affords 


fix, or fix and a half per cent. upon the whole 


expence of building, may perhaps afford a fuf- 
ficient profit to the builder. Where the market 


rate of intereft 1s five per cent., it may perhaps 


require feven or feven and a half per cent. If, 
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proportion to the intereft of money, the trade © ne 
of the builder affords at any time a much greater 
profit than this, it will foon draw fo much capi- 
tal from other trades as will-reduce the profit to 
its proper level. If it affords at any time much 
lefs than this, other trades will foon draw fo much 
capital from it as will again raife that profit. 

WHATEVER part of the whole rent of a houfe 
is over and above what is fufficient for affording 
this reafonable profit, naturally goes to the 
ground-rent; and where the owner of the ground 
and the owner of the building are two different 
perfons, is, in moft cafes, compleatly paid to the 
former. This furplus rent is the price which 
the inhabitant of the houfe pays for fome real or 
fuprofed advantage of the fituation. In country 
houfes, at a diftance from any great town, where 
there is plenty of ground to chufe upon, the 
ground rent is fcarce any thing, or no more than 
what the ground which the houfe ftands upon 
would pay if employed in agriculture, In coun- 
try villas in the neighbourhood of fome great 
town, it is fometimes a good deal higher; and 
the peculiar conveniency or beauty of fituation 
is there frequently very well paid for. Ground 
rents are generally higheft in the capital, and in 
thofe particular parts of it where there happens 
to be the greateft demand for houfes, whatever be 
-the reafon of that demand, whether for trade and 
bufinefs, for pleafure and fociety, or for mere 
vanity and fafhion. 

A tax upon houfe-rent, payable by the tenant 
and ‘proportioned to the whole rent of each houfe, 

could 
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B a °K could not, for any confiderable time at. leaft;: 
affect the building rent. If the builder did not 
get his realonable: profit, he would be obliged te 
quit the trade; which, by raifing the demand 
for building, would in a fhort time bring back. 
his profit to its proper level with that of other 
trades. Neither would fuch a tax fall altagether 
upon the ground-rent; but it would divide itfelf 
in fuch a manner as to fall, partly upon the in- 
habitant of the houfe, and partly upon the owner 
of the ground. 

Lert us fuppofe, for example, that a particular 
perfon judges that. he can afford for houfe-rent 
an expence of fixty pounds a year; and let us 
fuppofe too that a tax of four fhillings in the 
pound, or of one-fifth, payable by the inhabit- 
ant, is laid upon houfe-rent. A houfe of fixty 
pounds rent will in this cafe coft him feventy- 
two pounds a year, which is twelve pounds moré 
than he thinks he can afford. He will, there- 
fore, content himfelf with a worfe houfe, or a 
houfe of fifty pounds rent, which, with the ad- 
ditional ten pounds that he muft pay for the tax, 
will make up the fum of fixty pounds a year, the 
expence which he judges he can afford; and in 
order to pay the tax he will give up a part of the 
additional conveniency which he might have had 
from a houfe of tea pounds a year more rent. 
He will give up, I fay, a part of this additional 
conveniency; for he will feldom be obliged to 
give up the whale, but will, in confequence of 
the tax, get a better houfe for fifty pounds a 
year, than he could have got if there had: been 

AQ 
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no tax. For as a tax of this kind, by taking © "A Ps 
away this particular competitor, muft dimmufh 
the competition for houfes of fixty pounds rent,. 
fo it muft likewife. diminith it for thofe of fifty 
pounds rent, and in the fame:manner for thofe: 
of all other rents, except. the loweft rent,, for- 
which jt would for fome time increafe the com- 
petition. But the rents of every clafs of houfes. 
for which the competition was diminifhed, would 
neceffarily be more or lefs reduced. As no part. 
of this reduction, however, could, for any con- 
fiderable time at leaft, affect the building rent; 
the whole of it muft in the long-run neceffarily 
fall upon the ground-rent. The final payment 
of this tax, therefore, would fall, partly upon 
the inhabitant of the houfe, who, in order to pay 
his fhare, would be obliged to give up a part of 
his conveniency; and partly upon the owner of. 
the ground, who, in order to pay his fhare, would 
be obliged to give up a part of his revenue. In 
what proportion this final payment would be di- 
vided between them, it is not perhaps very eafy to 
afcertain. The divifion would probably be very 
different in different circumftances, and a tax of 
this kind might, according to thofe different cir- 
cumftances, affe& very unequally both the inha- 
bitant of the houfe and the owner of the ground. 

_ Tue inequality with which a tax of this kind 
might fall upon the owners of. different ground-: 
rents, would arife altogether from the accidental 
inequality of this divifion, But the inequality: 
with which it might fall.upon the inhabitants of 

howfes would arife, not only from this, 
but 
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“7? © but from another caufe. The propertion of the 
expence of houfe-rent to the whole expence 
of living, is different in the different degrees 
fortune. It is perhaps higheft in the higheft 
gree, and it diminifhes gradually through the in 
ferior degrees, fo as in general to be loweft in 
the loweft degree. ‘The necefflaries of life occa- 
fion the great expence of the poor. They find 
it difficult to get food, and the greater part of 
their little revenue is {pent in getting it. The 
luxuries and vanities of life eccafion the princi- 
pal expence of the rich; and a magnificent houfe 
embellifhes and fets off to the beft advantage all 
the other luxuries and vanities which they poffefs. 
A tax upon houfe-rents, therefore, would in ge- 
neral fall heavieft upon the rich; and in this fort 
of inequality there would not, perhaps, be any 
thing very unreafonable, It is not very unrea- 
fonable that the rich fhould contribute to the 
publick expence, not only in proportion to their 
revenue, but fomething more than ia that pro- 
portion. 

Tue rent of houfes, though it in fome refpects 
refembles the rent of land, is in one refpect 
effentially different from it. The rent of land is 
paid for the ufe of a productive fubje&t. The 
land which pays it produces it. The rent of 
houfes is paid for the ufe of an unproductive 
fubject. Neither the houfe nor the ground which 
it ftands upon produce any thing. The perfon 
who pays the rent, therefore, muft draw it from 
fome other fource of revenue, diftinct from and 
independent of this fubje&. <A tax: upon the 

rent 
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rent ef houfes, fo far as it falls upon the ‘inha- © 7A P- 


bitants, muft be drawn from the fame fource as 
the rent itfelf, and muft be paid from their re- 
wenue, whether derived from the wages of labour, 
the profits of ftock, or the rent of land. So far 
as it falls upon the inhabitants, it is one of thofe 
taxes which fall, not upon one only, but in- 
differently upon all the three different fources of 
revenue; and is in every refpect of the fame 
nature as a tax upon any other fort of con- 
fumable commodities. In general there is not 
perhaps, any one article of expence or confump- 
tion by which the liberality or narrownefs of a 
man’s whole expence can be better judged of, 
than by his. houfe rent. A proportional tax 
upon this particular article of expence might, 
perhaps, produce a more confiderable revenue 
than any which has hitherto been drawn from it 
in any part of Europe. If the tax indeed was 
wery high, the greater part of people would en- 
deavour to evade it, as much as they could, by 
eontenting themfelves with i{maller houfes, and 
by turning the greater part of their expence into 
fome other channel. 

Tue rent of houfes might eafily be afcertained 
with fufficient accuracy, by a policy of the fame 
kind with that which would be neceffary fon 
afcertaining ‘the ordinary rent of Jand. Houfes 
not inhabited ought to pay no tax. A tax upon 
them would fall altogether upon the proprie- 
tor, who would thus be taxed for a fubjeét 
which afforded him neither conveniency nor 
revenue. Houfes inhabited by the proprietor 

ought. 
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BOOK ought to be rated, not according to the ex- 
pence which they might have coft in build- 
ing, but according to the rent which an equé- 
table arbitration might judge them likely to 
bring, if leafed to a'tenant. If rated according 
to the expence which they may have coft in 
building, a tax of three or four fhillings in the 
pound, joined with other taxes, would ruin al- 
moft all the rich and great families of this, and, 
I believe, of every other civilized country. 
Whoever will examine, with attention, the dif- 
ferent town and country houfes of fome of the 
richeft and greateft families in this country, will 
find that, at the rate of only fix and a half, or 
fevenl per cent. upon the original expence of 
building, their houfe-rent is nearly equal to the 
whole neat rent of their eftates. It is the accu- 
mulated expence of feveral fucceffive generations, 
laid out upon objects of great beauty and mag- 
nificence, indeed; but, in proportion to what 
they coft, of very {mall exchangeable value*. 
GRouND-RENTS are a ftill more proper fubje& 
of taxation than the rent of houfes. A tax upon 
eround-rents would not raife the rents of houfes. 
Ie would fall altogether upon the owner of the 
pround-rent, who acts always as a monopolift, 
and exacts the greateft rent which cain be got for 
the ufe of his ground. More or lefs can be got for 
it according as the ,competitors happen to be 
richer or poorer, or can afford to gratify their 


* Since the firft publication of this book, a tax nearly upom 
the above-mentioned principles has been impofed. - 
: fancy 
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fancy for a particular {pot of ground at a greater © HAP. 


or {maller expence. In every country the. preach 
number of rich competitors is in the capital, 
and it is there accordingly that the higheft 
ground-rents are always to be found. As the 
wealth of thofe competitors would in no refpect 
be increafed. by a tax upon ground-rents, they 
would not probably be difpofed to pay more for 
the ufe of the ground. Whether the tax was to 
be advanced by the inhabitant, or by the owner 
of the ground, would be of little importance. 
The more the inhabitant was obliged to pay for 
the tax, the lefs he would incline to pay for the 
ground; fo that the final payment of the tax 
would fall altogether upon the owner of the 
ground-rent. The ground-rents of uninhabited 
houfes ought to pay no tax. 

Botu ground-rents and the ordinary rent of 
land are a fpecies of revenue which the owner, 
in many cafes, enjoys without any care or atten- 
tionof hisown. ‘Though a part of this revenue 
fhould be taken from him in order to defray the 
expences of the ftate, no difcouragement wiil 
thereby be given to any fort of induftry. The 
annual produce of the land and labour of the 
fociety, the real wealth and revenue of the great 
body of the people, might be the fame after fuch 
atax as before. Ground-rents, and the ordinary 
rent of land, are, therefore, perhaps, the fpecies 
of revenue which can beft bear to have a peculiar 
tax impofed upon them. 

GROUND-RENTS feem, in this refpect, a more 
Proper fubje&t of peculiar taxation than even the 

ordinary 
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BO co X ordinary rent ofland. The ordinary rent of land 
is, in many cafes, owing partly at leaft to the 
attention and good management of the landlord. 
A very heavy tax might difcourage too much this 
attention and good management. Ground-rents, 
fo far as they exceed the ordinary rent of land, 
are altogether owing to the good, government of 
the fovereign, which, by protecting the induftry 
either of the whole people, or of the inhabitants 
of fome particular place, enables them to pay 
fo much more than its real value for the ground 
which they build their houfes upon; or to make 
to its owner fo much more than compenfation 
for the lofs which he might fuftain by this ufe of 
it. Nothing can be more reafonable than that a 
fund which owes its exiftence to the good go- 
verment of the ftate, fhould be taxed peculiarly, 
or fhould contribute fomething more than the 
greater part of other funds, towards the fupport 
of that government. 

Tuoven, in many different countries of Eu- 
rope, taxes have been impofed upon the rent 
of houfes, I do not know of any in which 
ground-rents have been confidered as a feparate 
fubject of taxation. The contrivers of taxes 
have, probably, found fome difficuity in afcer- 
taining what part of the rent ought to be con- 
fidered as ground-rent, and what part ought to 
be confidered as building rent. It fhould-not, 
however, feem very difficult to diftinguith thole 
two parts of the rent from one another. : 

In Great Britain the rent of houfes is fappued 
to be taxed in the fame proportion as the rent 

7 of 
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of land, by what is called the annual land-tax. 


The valuation, according to which each different 
parifh and diftrict is affeffed to this tax, is always 
the fame. It was originally extremely unequal, 
and it ftill continues to be fo. Through the 
greater part of the kingdom this tax falls {till 
more lightly upon the rent of houfes than upon 
that of land. In fome few diftricts only, which 
were originally rated high, and in which the 
rents of houfes have fallen confiderably, the land 
tax of three or four fhillings in the pound, is 
faid to amount to an equal proportion of the 
real rent of houfes. Untenanted houfes, though 
by law fubje& to the tax, are, in moft diltricts, 
exempted from it by the favour of the affeffors; 
and this exemption fometimes occafions fome 
little variation in the rate of particular houfcs, 
though that of the diftrict 1s always the fame. 


Improvements of rent; by new buildings, re-— 


pairs, &c.; go to the difcharge of the diftriét, 
which occafions ftill further variations in the rate 
of particular houfes. 

In the province of Holland * every houfe is 
taxed at two and a half per cent. of its value, 
without any regard either to the rent which it 
actually pays, or to the circumitance of its being 
tenanted or untenanted. There feems to be a 
hardhip i in obliging the proprietor to pay a tax 
for an untenanted houfe, fram which he can de- 
rive no revenue; efpecially fo very heavy a tax, 
In Holland, where the market rate of intereft 


* Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. p, 223. 
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BOOK does not exceed three per cent. two and 2 half 

ae per cent. upon the whole value of the houfe, 
muft, in moft cafes, amount to more than a third 
of the building-rent, perhaps of the whole rent. 
The valuation, indeed, according to which the 
houfes are rated, though very unequal, is faid 
to be always below the real value. When a 
houfe is rebuilt, improved, or énlarged, there 
is a new valuation, and the tax is rated ac- 
eordingly. 

Tue contrivers of the feveral taxes which in 
England have, at different times, been impofed 
upon houfes, feem to have imagined that there 
was fome great difficulty in afcertaining, with 
tolerable exactnefs, what was the real rent of 
every houfe. They have regulated their taxes, 
therefore, according to fome more obvious cir- 
cumftance, fuch as they had probably imagined 
would, in moft cafes, bear fome proportion to 
the rent. 

Tue firft tax of this kind was hearth-money; 
or a tax of two fhillings upon every hearth. In 
order to afcertain how many hearths were in the 
houfe, it was neceffary that the tax-gatherer 
fHould enter every room in it. This odious 
vifit rendered the tax odious. Soon after the 
revolution, therefore, it was abolifhed as a badge 
of flavery. 

Tue next tax of this kind was, a tax of two 
fhillings upon every’ dwelling houfe inhabited. 
A houfe with ten windows to pay four fhillings. 
more. A houfe with twenty windows and up- 
wards to pay eight fhillings. This tax was 

_ afterwards 
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afterwards fo far altered, that houfes with twenty © # A P. 
windows, and with lefs than thirty, were or- 

dered to pay ten fhillings, and thofe with thirty 
windows and upwards to pay twenty fhillings. 

The number of windows can, in moft cafes, be 

counted from the outfide, and, in all cafes, 

without entering every room in the houfe. The 

vifit of the tax-gatherer, therefore, was lefs 
offenfive in this tax than in the hearth-money. 


THis tax was afterwards repealed, and in the 
room of it was eftablifhed the window-tax, which 
has undergone too feveral alterations and aug- 
mentations. ‘The window-tax, as it ftands at 
prefent (January, 1775), over and above the 
duty of three fhillings upon every houfe in Eng- 
land, and of one fhilling upon every houfe in 
Scotland, lays a duty upon every window, which, 
in England, augments gradually from two- 
pence, the loweft rate, upon houfes with not 
more than feven windows; to two fhillings, the 
higheft rate, upon houfes with twenty-five win- 
dows and upwards. 

THE principal objection to all fuch taxes is 
their inequality, an inequality of the worft kind, 
as they muft frequent!y fall much heavier upon 
the poor than upon the rich. <A houfe of 
ten pounds rent In a country town may fome- 
times have more windows than a houfe of five 
hundred pounds rent in London; and though 
the inhabitant of the former is likely to be 4 
much povrer man than that of the latter, yet fo 
far as his contribution is regulated by the win- 
dow-tax, he muft contribute more to the fupport 

Ua 
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BOOK of the ftate. Such taxes are, therefore, direétly. 
contrary to the firft of the four maxims above. 
mentioned. They do not feem to offend much 
againft any of the other three. 

Tue natural tendency of the window-tax, and 
of all other taxes upon houfes, is to lower rents. 
The more a man pays for the tax, the lefs, it 1s 
evident, he can afford to pay‘ for the rent. 
Since the impofition of the window-tax, how- 
ever, the rents of houfes have upon the whole 
rifen, more or lefs, in almoft every town and 
village of Great Britain, with which I am ac- 
guainted. Such has been almoft every where 
the increafe of the demand for houfes, that it 
has raifed the rents more than the window-tax 
could fink them; one of the many proofs of the 
great profperity of the country, and of the in- 
creafing revenue of its inhabitants. Had it not 
been for the tax, rents would probably have rifen 
ftill higher. 


ARTICLE IJ. 


Taxes upon Profit, or upon the Revenue ae ing 
from Stock. 


THE revenue or profit arifing from ftock 
naturally divides itfelf into two parts; that 
which pays the intereft, and which belongs to 
the owner of the ftock; and that furplus part 
which is over and above what is neceffary for 
paying the intereft. 

Tris latter part of profit is evidently a fub- 
yect not taxable directly. It is the compen- 
“i fation, 
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fation, and in moft cafes it is no more than a © 2 P. 
very moderate compenfation, for the rifk and U-——_s 


ttouble of employing the ftock. The employer 
muft have this compenfation, otherwife he can- 
not, confiftently with his own intereft, continue 
the employment. If he was taxed directly, 
therefore, in proportion to the whole profit, he 
would be obliged either to raife the rate of his 
profit, or to charge the tax upon the intereft of 
money; that is, to pay lefs intereft. If he raifed 
the rate of his profit in proportion to the tax, 
the whole tax, though it might be advanced by 
him, would be finally paid by one or other of 
two different fets of people, according to the 
different ways in which he might employ the 
ftock of which he had the management. If he 
employed it as a farming ftock in the cultivation 
of land, he could ratfe the rate of his profit only 
by retaining a greater portion, or, what comes 
to the fame thing, the price of a greater portion 
of the produce of the land; and as this cauld be 
done only by a reduétion of rent, the final pay- 
ment of the tax would fall upon the landlord. 
If he employed it a§ a mercantile or manu- 
facturing fteck; he could raife the rate of his 
profit only by raifing the price of his goods; in 
which cafe the final payment of the tax would 
fall altogether upon the confumers of thofe 
soods. If he did not raife the rate of his profit, 
he would be obliged to charge the whole trax 
vpon that part of it which was allotted for the 
iptereft of money. He could affard lefs intereft 
for whatever ftock he borrowed, and the whale 

U 3 weight 
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BOOK weight of the tax would in this cafe fall ulti- 
mately upon the intereft of money. So far as he 
could not relieve himfelf from the tax in the 
one way, he would be obliged to relieve himfelf 
in the other, © , | 

Tue intereft of money feems at firft fight a 
fubject equally capable of being, taxed directly 
as the rent of land. Like the rent of land, it is 
a neat produce which remains after compleatly 
compenfating the whole rifk and trouble of em- 
ploying the ftock.. As a tax upon the rent of 
Jand cannot raife rents; becaufe the neat pro- 
duce which remains after replacing the ftock 
of the farmer, together with his reafonable 
profit, cannot be greater after the tax than before 
it: fo, for the fame reafon, a tax upon the in- 
tereft of money could not raife the .rate of inte- 
reft; the quantity of ftock or money in the 
country, like the quantity of land, being fup- 
pofed to rernain the fame after the tax as before 
it. The ordinary rate of profit, it has been 
fhewn in the firft book, 1s every where regulated 
by the quantity of {tock to be employed in pro- 
portion to the quantity of the employment, or 
ofthe bufinefs which muft be done by it. But 
the quantity of the employment, or of the 
bufinefs to be done by ftock, could neither be 
increafed nor diminifhed by any tax upon the 
intereft of money. If the quantity of the ftock 
to be employed, therefore, was neither increafed 
nor. diminifhed by it, the ordinary rate of profit 
would neceffarily remain the fame. But the por- 

of this profit neceflary for compenfating the. 
2 rifk 
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tifk ahd trouble of the employer, would likewife © #4 


remain the fame; that rifk and trouble being in 
fo refpect altered. The refidue, therefore, that 
portion which belongs to the owner of the ftock, 
and which pays the intereft of money, would 
neceflarily remain the fame too. At firft fight, 
therefore, the jntereft of money feems to be a 
fubject as fit to be taxed as) f as the rent of 
land. 

THERE are, en two different circum- 
ftances which render the intereft of money a 
much lefs proper fubjeé& of direct taxation than 
the rent of jand. 

Frrst, the quantity and .value of the land 
which any man poffeffes can never be a fecret, 
and can always be afcertained with great exact- 
nefs. But the whole amount of the capital {tock 
which he poffeffes is almoft always a fecret, and 
can f{carce ever be afcertatned with tolerable 
exactnefs. It is liable, befides, to almoft con- 
tinttal variations. A year feldom paffes away, 
frequently not a month, fometimes fcarce a 
fingle day, in which it does not rife or fall- more 
or lefs. An inquifition into every man’s private 
circumftances, and an inquifition which, in order 
to accommodate the tax to them, watched over 
all the flu€tuations of his fortune, would be a 
fource of fuch continual and endlefs vexation as 
no people could fupport. 


SECONDLY, land is a fubject which cannot be 


removed; whereas ftock éafily may. The pro- 
prietor of land is neceffarily a citizen of the par- 
ticular country in which his eéftate lics. The 

U4 proprietor 
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B eee K proprietor of fiock is properly a citizen of the 
world, and is not neceffarily attached tq any 
particular country. He would be apt to abafidon 
the country in which he was expofed.to a vex- 
atious inquifition, in order to be affeffed.to a 
burdenfome tax, and would remove his ftock to 
fome other country where he could, either carry 
on his bufinefs, or enjoy his fortune more at his 
eafe.° By removing his ftock he would put an 
end to all the induftry which it had maintained 
in the country which he left. Stock cultivates 
land; ftock employs labour. A tax which tended 
to drive away ftock from any particular country, 
would fo far tend to dry up every fource 6f 
revenue, both to the fovereign and to the fociety, 
Not only the profits of ftock, but the rent of 
Jand and the wages of labour, would neceffarily 
be more or lefs diminifhed. by its removal. 

Tue nations, accordingly, who have attempt- 
ed to tax the revenue arifing from ftock, inftead 
of any fevere inquifition of this kind, have been 
gbliged to content themfelves with fome very 
loofe, and, therefore, more or ‘lefs arbitrary 
eftimation, The extreme inequality and yncer- 
tainty of a tax affeffed in this manner, can be 
compenfated only by its extreme moderation, 
in confequence of which every man finds himfelf 
rated fo very much below his real revenue, that 
he gives himfelf little difturbance though his 
neighbour fhould be rated fomewhat lower. 

By what is called the Jand-tax in England, 
if was intended that ftock fhould be taxed in 
the fame proportion ag land. When the tax 

upon 
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upon land was at four fhillings in the pound, CH 4 P. 
or at one-fifth of the fuppofed rent, it was in- 
‘sended that ftock fhould be taxed at one-fifth of 
the fuppofed intereft. When the prefent annual 
land-tax was firft impofed, the legal rate of an- 
tereft was fix per cent. Every hundred pounds 
ftock, accordingly, was fuppofed to be taxed at 
twenty-four fhillings, the fifth part of fix pounds. 
Since the legal rate of intereft has been reduced 
to five per cent. every hundred pounds ftock is 
fuppofed to be taxed at twenty fhillings only. 
The fum to be raifed, by what 1s called the 
land-tax, was divided between the country and 
the principal towns. ‘The greater part of it was 
laid upon the country; and of what was laid 
upon the towns, the greater part was affeffed 
upon the houfes. What remained to be affeffed 
upon the ftock or trade of the towns (for the 
ftock upon the land was not meant to be taxed) 
was very much below the real value of that ftock 
or trade. _ Whatever inequalities, therefore, 
there might be in the original affeffment, gave 
little difturbance. Every parifh and diftrict ftill 
continues to be rated for its Jand, irs houfes, and 
its ftock, according to the original affeffinent; 
and the almoft univerfal profperity of the coun- 
try, which in moft places has raifed very much 
the value of all thefe, has rendered thofe ine- 
qualities of ftill lefs importance now. The rate 
too upon each diftrict continuing always the 
fame, the uncertainty of this tax, fo far as it 
might be affeffed upon the ftock of any indi- 
vidual, has been very much diminifhed, : as well 
| as 
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BOOX as rendered of much lefs confequence. If the 
greater part of the lands of England aré not 
rated to the land-tax at half their actual values 
the greater part of the ftock of England 1s, per- 
haps, fcarce rated at the fiftieth part of its a¢tual 
value. In fome towns the whole land-tax is 
affeffed upon houfes; as in Weftminfter, where 


ftock and trade are free. It is otherwife in 
London. 


Iw all countries a fevere inquifition into the 
circumftances of private perfons has been care- 
fully avoided. 


Ar Hamburgh * every inhabitant is obliged 
to pay to the ftate, one-fourth per cent. of all 
that he poffefles; and as the wealth of the people 
of Hamburgh confifts principally in ftock, this 
tax may be confidered as a tax upon ftock. 
Every man affeffes himfelf, and, in thé prefence 
of the magiftrate, puts annually into the publick 
coffer a certain fum of money, which he declares 
upon oath to be one-fourth per cent. of all 
that he poffeffes, but without declaring what it 
amounts to, or being liable to any examination 
upon that fubject. This tax is generally fup- 
pofed to be paid with great fidelity. In a fmall 
republick, where the people have entire con- 
fidence in their magiftrates, are convinced of 
the neceffity of the tax for the fupport of the 
ftate, and believe that it will be faithfully ap- 
plied to that purpofe, fuch confcientious and 


* Memibires concernant les Droits, tome i. p. 74. 
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voluntary payment may fometimes be expefted. © 4 A Ms 
It is not peculiar to the people of Hamburgh. eyes 
« Tuer canton of Underwald in Switzerland is 
frequently ravaged by ftorms and inundations, 
and is thereby expofed to extraordinary expences. 
Upon: fuch occafions the people affemble, and 
every one is faid to declare with the greateft 
franknefs what he is worth, in order to be taxed 
accordingly. At Zurich the law orders, that, in 
cafes of neceffity, every one fhould be taxed in 
proportion to his revenue; the amount of which 
he is obliged to declare upon oath. They have 
no fufpicion, it is faid, that any of their fellow- 
citizens will deceive them. At Bafil the prin- 
cipal revenue of the ftate arifes from a fmall 
cuftom upon goods exported. All the citizens 
make oath that they will pay every three months 
all the taxes impofed by the law. All merchants 
and even all inn-keepers are trufted with keep- 
ing themfelves the account of the goods which 
they fell either within or without the territory. 
At the end of every three months they fend this 
account to the treafurer, with the a:nount of the 
tax computed at the bottorn of it. It is not 
fufpected that the revenue fuffers by this con- 
fidence*. 

To oblige every citizen to declare sabieiiy 
upon oath the amount of his fortune, muft nor, 
it feems, in thofe Swifs cantons, be reckoned a 
hacdfhip. At Hamburgh it would be reckoned 
the greateft. Merchants engaged in the hazardous 


* Memoires concernant les Droits, tom. i. p. 163. 166. 171. ' 
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of trade, all tremble at the thoughts of 
being obliged at all times to expofe the real 
ftate of their circumftances. The ruin of their 
credit and the mifcarriage of their projects, they 
forefee, would too often be the confequence. A 
fober and parfimonious people, who are ftrangers 
to all fuch projets, do not feel that they have 
occafion for any fuch concealment. 


‘In Holland, foon after the exaltation of the 
late prince of Orange to the ftadtholderfhip, a 
tax of two per cent. or the fiftieth penny, as it 
was called, was impofed upon the whole fub- 
ftance of every citizen. Every citizen affeffed 
himfelf and paid his tax in the fame manner as at 
Hamburgh; and it was in general fuppofed to 
have been paid with great fidelity. ‘The people 
had at that time the greateft affection for their 
new government, which they had juft eftablithed 
by a ‘general infurrection. The tax was to be 
paid but once; in order to relieve the ftate in a 
particular.exigency. It was, indeed, too hea 
to be permanent. In a country where the market 
rate of intereft feldom exceeds three per cent., a 
tax of two per cent. amounts to thirteen fhillings 
and fourpence in the pound upon the higheft 
neat revenue which is commonly drawn from 
ftock. It is a tax which very few people could 
pay without encroaching more or lefs upon their 
capitals. In a particular exigency the people 
may, from great publick zeal, make‘a great 
effort, ard give up even a part of their capital, 
in order to relieve the ftate, But it is impoffible 
that they fhould continue to do fo for any con- 
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fiderable time; and if they did, the tax would © are Py 
foon ruih them fo compleatly as to render them dsssensomacil 
altogether incapable of fupporting the itate. 
Tue tax upon ftock impofed by the land-tax 
bill in England, though it is proportioned to che 
capital, is not intended to diminifh or take away 
any part of that capital. It is meant only to be 
a tax upon the intereft of money proportioned to. 
that upon the rent of land; ido that when the 
latter is at four fhillings in the pound, the former 
may be at four fhillings in the pound too. The 
tax at Hamburgh, and the fall more moderate 
taxes of Underwald and Zurich, are meant, in 
the fame manner, to be taxes, not upon the ca- 
pital, but upon the intereft or neat revenue of 
itock. That of Holland was meant to be a tax 
upon the capital. 


Taxes upon the Profit of particular Employments. 


IN fome countries extraordinary taxes are im- 
pofed upon the profits of {tock; fometimes when 
employed in particular branches of trade, and 
fometimes when employed in agriculture. 

_ Or the former kind are in England the tax 
upon hawkers and pedlars, that upon hackncy 
coaches and chairs, and that which the keepers 
of ale-houfes pay for a licence to retail ale and 
{pirituous liquors. During the late war, another 
tax of the fame kind was propofed upon fhops. 
The war having been undertaken, it was fad, 
in defence of the trade of the country, the mer- 
chants who were to profit by it, ought-to con- 
tribute towards the fupport of it. 


A Tax, 


BOOK 
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A rax, however, upon the profits of ftock 
employed in any particular branch of trade, can 
never fall finally upon the dealers (who mutt i 
all ordinary cafes have their reafonable profit), 
and where the competition is free can feldom have 
more than that profit but always upon the con- 
fumers, who muft be obliged to pay in the price 
of the goods the tax which the dealer advances ; 
and generally with fome overcharge. 

A tax of this kind when it is proportioned to 
the trade of the dealer, is finally paid by the 
confumer, and occafions no oppreffion to the 
dealer. When it is not fo proportioned, but is 
the fame upon all dealers, though in this cafe 
too it is finally paid by the confumer, yet it 
favours the great, and occafions fome oppreffion 
to the {mall dealer. The tax of five fhillings a 
week upon every hackney coach, and that of 
ten fhillings a year upon every hackney chair, fo 
far as itis advanced by the different keepers of 
fuch coaches and chairs, is exactly enough pro- 
portioned to the extent of their refpective deal- 
ings. It neither favours the great, nor opprefies 
the fmaller dealer. The tax of twenty fhillings 
a year for a licence to fell ale; of forty fhillings 
for a licence to fell fpirituous liquors; and of 
forty fhillings more for a hence to fell wine, 
being the fame upon all retailers, muft necefflarily 
give fome advantage to the great, and occafion 
fome oppreffion to the {mall dealers. The former 
muft find it more eafy to get back the tax in the 
price of their goods than the latter. The mode- 
ration of the tax, however, renders this inequa~ 
lity of leis importance, and it may to many 


people 
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people appear not improper to give fome dif- © A ® 
couragement to the multiplication of little ale- —-~\—/ 
houfes. The tax upon fhops, it was intended, 
fhould be the fame upon all fhops. It could not 
well have been otherwife. It would have been 
impoffible to proportion with tolerable exactnefs 
the tax upon a fhop to the extent of the trade 
carried on ia it, without fuch an inquifition as 
would. have been altogether infupportable in a 
free country. If the tax had been confiderabie, 
ic would have oppreffed the fmall, and forced 
almoft the whole retail trade into the hands of 
the great dealers. The competition of the former 
being taken away, the latter would have enjoyed 
3 monopoly of the trade; and like all other mo- 
nopolifts would foon have combined to raife 
their profits much beyond what was neceflary for 
the payment of the tax. The final payment, 
inftead of falling upon the fhopkeeper, would 
have fallen upon the confumer, with a confider- 
able over-charge to the profit of the fhopkeeper. 
For thefe reafons, the project of a tax upon 
fhops was laid afide, and in the room of it was 
fubftituted the fubfidy 1759. 

Wuart in France is called the perfonal taille 
is, perhaps, the moft important tax upon the 
profits of ftock employed in agriculture that is 
levied in any part of Europe. 

In the diforderly ftate of Europe during the 
prevalence of the feudal government, the fo- 
vereign was obliged to content himfelf with tax- 
ing thofe who were too weak to refufe to pay 
taxes. The great lords, though willing to aflift 

him 
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BOOK him upon particular emergencies, refuféd to 
fubject themfelves to any conftant tax, and he 
was not ftrong enough to force them.. The oc- 
cupiers of land all over Europe were, the greater 
part of them, originally. bond-men. Through 
the greater part of Europe they were gradually 
emancipated. Some of them acquired the pro- 
perty of landed eftates which they held by fome 
bafe or ignoble tenure, fometimes under the 
king, and fometimes under fome other great 
lord, like the antient copy-holders of England. 
Others, without acquiring the property, obtain- 
ed leafes for terms of years of the lands which 
they occupied under their lord, and thus became 
lefs dependent upon him. The great lords feem 
to have beheld the degree of profperity and in- 
dependency which this inferior order of men 
had thus come to enjoy, with a malignant and 
contemptuous indignation, and willingly con- 
fented that the fovereign fhould tax them. In 
fome countries this tax was confined to the lands 
which were held in property by an ignoble 
tenure; and, in this cafe, the taille was faid to be 
real. The land-tax eftablifhed by the late king 
of Sardinia, and the taille in the provinces. of 
Languedoc, Provence, Dauphiné, and Brittany; 
in the generality of Montauban, and in the elec- 
tions of Agen and Condom, as well as in fome other 
diftriéts of France, are taxes upon lands held in 
property by an ignoble tenure. In other countries 
the tax was laid upon the fuppofed profits of alt 
thofe who held in farm or leafe lands belonging 
to other people, whatever might be the tenure 
by 
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by which the proprietor held them; and in this © 4,4 Ps 
cafe. the taille was faid to be perfonal. In 
the greater part of thofe provinces of France, 
which are called the Countries of Elections, the 
taille is of this kind. The real taille, as it 
is impofed only upon a part of the lands of 
the country, is neceflarily an unequal, but it 
is not always an arbitrary tax, though it is fo 
upon fome occafions. The perfonal taille, as 
it is intended to be proportioned té the profits of 
a certain clafs of people, which can only be 
gueffed at, 1s neceffarily both git and un- 
equal. 


In France the perfonal taille at prefent o# 5): 
annually impofed upon the twenty generalities, 
called the Countries of Elections, amounts to 
40,107,239 livres, 16 fous*. The proportion 
in which this fum is affeffed upon.thofe different 
provinces, varies from year to year, according to 
the reports which are made to the king’s council 
concerning the goodnefs or badnefs of the crops, 
‘as well as ‘other circum{tances, which may either 
increafe or diminifh their refpective abilities to 
pay. Each generality is divided into a certain 
number of elections, and the proportion in which 
the fum impofed upon the whole generality is 
divided among thofe different eleétions, varies 
likewife from year to year, according to the re- 
ports made to the council concerning their re- 
{pective abilities. It feems impoffible that the 
council, with the beft intentions, can ever pro- 


* Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tome ii. p. 17. 
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BOOK portion with tolerable exactnefs, either of thofe 
Lp two affefiments to the real abilities of the pro- 
vince or diftrict upon which they are refpectively 
laid. Fgnorance and mifinformation muft al- 
ways, more or lefs, miflead the moft upright 
council. The proportion whith each parith 
ought to fupport of what is affefled upon the 
whole eleétion, and that which each individual 
ought to. fupport of what is affefféd upon his 
particular parffh, are both in the fame manner 
varied, from: year to year, according as circum- 
ftances are {uppofed te require. Thefe circum- 
flagges ave judged of, in the one cafe, by the 
ofiters of the election; in the other by thofe of 
the parifh; and both the one and the other are, 
more or lefs, under the direction and influence of 
the intendant. Not only ignorance and. mifin- 
formation, bus friendthip, party animofity, and 
private refentment, are faid frequently to miflead. 
fuch affeffors. No man fubject to fuch a tax, it 
is evident, can ever be certain, before he is af-. 
feffed, of what he is to pay. He cannot even 
be certain after he is affeffed. If any perfon has 
been taxed who ought ‘to have been exempted ; 
or if any perfon. has been taxed beyond his pro- 
portion, though both muft pay in the mean time, 
yet if they complain and make good their com- 
plaints, the whole parith is relmpofed next year 
in order to reimburfg them. If any of the con- 
tributors become bankrupt or infolvent, the col- 
lector is obliged to advance his tax, and the 
whole parifh is reimpofed next year in order to 
reimburfe the collector. If the collector himfelf 
7 fhould 
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fhould become bankrupt, the parifh which elects 
him muft anfwer for his condu& to the receiver- 
Peneral of the election. But, as it might be 
troublefome for the receiver to profecute the 
whole parifh, he takes at his choice five or fix 
of the richeft contributors, and obliges them to 
make good what had been loft by the infolvency 
of the colleétor. The parifh is afterwards re- 
impofed in order to reimburfe thofe five*or fix. 
Such reimpofitions are always over and above 
the taille of the particular year in which they are 
laid on. 

WHEN a tax Is impofed upon the profits of 
ftock in a particular branch of trade, the traders 
are all careful to bring no more goods to market 
than what they can fell at a price fufficient to 
reimburfg them for advancing the tax. Some of 
them withdraw a part of their ftocks from the 
trade, and the market 1s more {paringly fupplied 
than before. The price of the goods rifes, and 
the final payment of the tax falls upon the con- 
fumer. But when a tax is impofed upon the 
profits of {tock employed in agriculture, it is 
not the intereft of the farmers to withdraw any 
part of their ftock from thatemployment. Each 
farmer occupies a certain quantity of land, for 
which he pays rent. For the proper cultivation 
of this land a certain quantity of ftock is necef- 
fary; and by withdrawing any part of this ne- 
ceffary quantity, the farmer is not likely to be 
more able to pay either the rent or the tax, In 
order to pay the’tax, it can never be his intereft 
to diminifh the quantity of his produce, nor con- 
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B 0.0K fequently to fupply the market more fparingly 

went than before. The tax, therefore, will never en- 
able him to raife the price of his produce, fo as 
to reimburfe himfelf by throwing the final pay- 
ment upon the confumer. The farmer, how- 
ever, muft have his reafonable profit as well as 
every other dealer, otherwife he muft give up the 
trade. After the impofition of’ a tax of this 
kind, ghe can get this reafonable profit only by 
paying lefs rent to the landlord. The more he 
is obliged to pay in the way of tax, the lefs he 
can alford to pay in the way of rent. A tax of 
this kind impofed during the currency of a leafe 
may, no doubt, diftrefs or ruin the farmer. 
Upon the renewal of the leafe it muft always 
fall upon the landlord. 

In the countries where the perfonal taille takes 
place, the farmer is commonly affeffed if propor- 
tion to the ftock which he appears to employ in 
cultivation. He is, upon this account, fre- 
quently afraid to have a good team of horfes or 
oxen, but endeavours to cultivate with the mean- 
eft and moft wretched inftruments of hufbandry 
that he can. Such is his diftruft in the juftice 
of his affeffors, that he counterfeits poverty, 
and wifhes to appear fcarce able to pay any thing 
for fear of being obliged to pay too much. By 
this miferable policy he does not, perhaps, always 
confult his own intereft in the moft effectual man- 
ner; and he probably lofes more by the diminu- 
tion of his produce than he faves by that of his 
tax. Though, in confequence of this wretched 
cultivation the market is, no doubt, fomewhat 
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worfe fupplied ; yet the fmall rife of price which © HA P. 
this may occafion, as it is not likely even to 1n- Compu 


@emnify the farmer for the diminution of his 
produce, it is ftill lefs likely to enable him to 
pay more rent to the landlord. The publick, 
the farmer, the landlord, all fuffer more or lefts 
by this degraded cultivation. That the perfonal 
taille tends, in many different ways, to difcourage 
cultivation, and confequently to dry up the prin- 
cipal fource of the wealth of every great country, 

have already hadgoccafion to obferve in the 
third book of this inquiry. 

Wuar are called poll-taxes in the fouthern 
provinces of North America, and in the Weit 
Indian iflands, annual taxes of fo much a head 
upon every negro, are properly taxes upon the 
profits of a certain fpecies of ftock empioyed in 
agriculture. As the planters are, the greater part 
of them, both farmers and landlords, the final 
payment of the tax falls upon them in their qua- 
lity of landlords without any retribution. 

Taxes of fo much a head upon the bondmen 
employed in cultivation, feem antiently to have 
been common all over Europe. There fubfifts 
at prefent a tax of this kind in the empire of 
Ruffia. It 1s probably upon this account that 
poll-taxes of all kinds have often been repre- 
fented as badges of flavery. Every tax, how- 
ever, is to the perfon who pays it a badge, not of 
flavery, but of liberty. It denotes that he is 
fubject to government, indeed, but that, as he 
has fome property, he cannot himfelf be the pro- 
perty of a mafter. A poll-tax upon flaves is 

3 altogether 
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BO OK altogether different from a poll-tax upon free- 


men. The latter 1s paid by the perfons upon 
whom it is impofed; the former by a different 
fet of perfons. The latter is either altogether 
arbitrary or altogether unequal, and in moft cafes 
is both the one and the other; the former, 
though in fome refpects unequal, different flaves 
being of different values, is in no refpect arbi- 
trary. Every mafter who knows the number of 
his own flaves, knows exadtly what he has to 


pay. Thofe different taxes, however, being 


called by the fame name, hive been confidered 
as of the fame nature. 


Tur taxes which in Holland are impofed upon 
men and maid fervants, are taxes, not upon 
ftock, but upon expence; and fo far refemble 
the taxes upon confumable commodities. . The 
tax of a guinea a head for every man fervant, 
which has lately been impofed in Great Britain, 
is of the fame kind. It falls heavieft upon the 
middling rank. A man of two hundred a year 
may keep a fingle man fervant. A man of ten 
thoufand a year will not keep fifty. It does not 
affect the poor. 


Taxes upon the profits of ftock in particular 
employments can never affect. the intereft of 
money. Nobody will lend his money for lefs 
intereft to thofe who exercife the taxed, than to 
thofe who exercife she untaxed employments. 
Taxes upon the revenue arifing from ftock in all 
employments, where the government attempts to 
Jevy them with any degree of exattnefs, will, in 
many cafes, fall upon the intereft of money. 


The 
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The Vingtieme, or twentieth penny, in France, 
is a tax of the fame kind with what is called the 
yand-tax in England, and is affeffed, in the fame 
manner, upon the revenue arifing from land, 
houfes, and ftock. So far as it affects {tock it 1s 
affeffed, though not with great rigour, yet with 
much more exactnefs than that part of the land- 
tax of England which is impofed upon the fame 
fund. dt, in many cafes, falls altogether upon 
the intereft of money. Money is frequently 
funk in France upon what are called Contracts 
for the conftitution of a rent; that is, perpetual 
annuities redeemable at any time by the debtor 
upon repayment of the fum originally advanced, 
but of which this redemption is not exigible by 
the creditor except in particular cafes. The 
Vingtieme feems not to have raifed the rate of 
thofe annuities, though it is exactly levied upon 
them all. 


APPENDIx to ARTICLES 1. andII. 


‘Taxes upon the capital Value of Land, Houfes, and 
Stock. 


WHILE property remains in the poffeffion of 
the fame perfon, whatever permanent taxes may 
have been impofed upon it, they have never 
been intended to dinfinifh or take away any part 
of its capital value, but only fome part of the 
revenue arifing from it. But when property 
changes hands, when it is tranfmitted either from 
the dead to the living, or from fhe living to the 

X 4 living, 
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BO as living, fuch taxes have frequently been impofed 


upon it as necefflarily take away fome part of its 
capital value. . 

Tuer transference of all forts of property from 
the dead to the living, and that of immoveable 
property, of lands and houfes, from the living to 
the living, are tranfactions which are in their 
nature either publick and notorious, or fuch as 
cannot be long concealed. Such tranfactions, 
therefore, may be taxed directly. The tranf{- 
ference of ftock, or moveable property, from the 
living to the living, by the lending of money, is 
frequently a fecret tranfaction, and may always 
be made fo. It cannot eafily, therefore, be 
taxed directly. It has been taxed indiredtly in 
two different ways; firft, by requiring that the 
deed, containing the obligation to repay, fhould 
be written upon paper or parchment which had" 
paid a certain flamp- duty, otherwife not to be 
valid; fecondly, by requiring, under the like 
penalty of invalidity, that it fhould be recorded 
either in a publick or fecret regifter, and by 
impofing certain duties upon fuch regiftration, 
Stamp-duties and duties of regiftration have 
frequently been impofed likewife upon the deeds 
transferring property of all kinds from the dead 
to the living, and upon thofe transferring im- 
moveable property from the living to the living, 
tranfactions which mjght eafily have been taxed 
directly. 

THe Vicefima Hereditatum, the twentieth 
penny of inheritances, impofed by Auguftus 
upon the antjomt Romans, was a tax upon the 

transference 
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transference of property from the dead to the © HAP. 
living. Dion Caffius *, the author who writes 
concerning it the leaft indiftinétly, fays, that it 

was impofed upon all fucceffions, legacies, and 
donations, in cafe of death, except upon thofe to 

the neareft relations, and to the poor. 


Or the fame kind is the Dutch tax upon 
fucceffions ¢. Collateral fucceffions are taxed, 
according to the deerce of relation, from five to 
thirty per cent. upon the whole value of the 
fucceffion. Teftamentary donations, or legacies 
to collaterals, are fubject to the like duties. 
Thofe from hufband to wife, or from wife to 
hufband, to the fiftieth penny. The Luduofa 
Hereditas, the mournfu! fucceftion of afcendents 
to defcendents, to the twentieth penny only. 
Direét fucceffions, or thofe Of defcendents to 
afcendents, pay no tax. The death of a father, 
to fuch of his children as live in the fame houfe 
with him, 1s feldom attended with any increafe, 
and frequently with a confiderable diminution of 
revenue; by the lofs of his induftry, of his office, 
or of fome life-rent eftate, of which he may have 
been in poffeffion. That tax would be cruel and 
oppreflive which ageravated their lofs by taking 
from them any part of his fucceffion. [It may, 
however, fometimes be otherwife with thofe 
children who, in the language of the Roman 


* Lib. ¢5. See alfo Burman de Veétigalibus pop. Rom. 
cap. x1. and Bouchaud de l’ import du vinptieme fur les fuc- 
ceffions. 


+ Memoires concernant les Droits, &<c. tom. i. p. 225. 
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09 Jaw, are faid to be emancipated ; in that of the 
Scotch law, to be foris-familiated ; that is, whe 
have received their portion, have got families of 
their own, and are fupported by funds feparate 
and independent of thofe of their father. «What- 
ever part of his fucceflion might come to fuch 
children, would be a real addition to their for- 
tune, and might, therefore, perhaps, without 
more inconveniency than what attends all duties 

of this kind, be liable to fome tax. 

Tue cafualties of the feudal law were taxes 
upon the transference of land, both from the dead 
to the living, and from the living to the living, 
In antient times they conftituted in every part of 
Europe one of the principal branches of the 
revenue of the crown, 

THE heir of every immediate vaffal of the 
crown paid a certain duty, generally a year’s 
rent, upon receiving the inyeftiture of the eftate. 
If the heir was a minor, the whole rents of the 
eftate, during the continuance of the minority, 
devolved to the fuperior without any other 
charge, befides the maintenance of the minor, 
and the payment of the widow’s dower, when 
there happened to be a dowager upon the land. 
When the minor came to be of age, another tax, 
called Relief, was ftill due to the fuperior, which 
generally amounted likewife to a year’s rent. A 
Jong minority, which in the prefent times fo 
frequently difburdens a great eftate of all its in- 
cumbrances, and reftores the family to their 
antient {fplendor, could in thofe times have no 
fuch effect. The wafte, and not the difincum- 

brance 
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brance of the eftate, was the common effect of a © AAP 


long minority, 

¢ By the feudal law the vaffal could not alienate 
without the confent of his fuperior, who gene- 
rally extorted a fine or compofition for granting 
it. This fine, which was at firft arbitrary, came 
in many countries to be regulated at a certain 
portion of the price of the land. In fome coun- 
tries, where the greater part of the other feudal 
cuftoms have gone into difufe, this tax upon the 
alienation of land ftill continues to make a very 
confiderable branch of the revenue of the fove- 
reign, In the canton of Berne it is fo high as 2 
fixth part of the price of all noble fiefs; and a 
tenth part of that of all ignoble ones*. In the 
canton of Lucerne the tax upon the fale of lands 
is not univerfal, and takes place only in cer- 
tain diftri€ts. But if any perfon fells his land, 
In order to remove out of the territory, he pays 
ten per cent. upon the whole price of the fale +- 
‘Taxes of the fame kind upon the fale either of 
all lands, or of lands held by certain tenures, 
take place in many other countries, and make'a 
more or lefs confiderable branch of the revenue 
of the fovereign. 

Sucu tranfactions may be taxed indirectly, by 
means either of {tamp-duties, or of duties upon 
regiftration; and thofe duties either may or may 
not be proportioned to the value of the fubject 
which is transferred. 


* Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tome i. p. 154. 
t+ Jd. p. 157. 
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In Great Britain the ftamp-duties are higher 
or lower, not fo much according to the value of 
the property transferred (an eighteen penny or 
half ‘crown ftamp being fufficient upon a bond 
fox the largeft fum of money) as according to 
the nature of the deed. The higheft do not 
exceed fix pounds upon every fheet of paper, or 
fkin of parchment; and thefe high duties fall 
chiefly upon grants from the crown, and upon 
certain law proceedings, withcut any regard to 
the value of the fubjeét. There are in Great 
Britain no duties on the regiftration of deeds or 
writings, except the fees of the officers who keep 
the regifter; and thefe are feldom more than a 
reafonable recompence for their labour. The 
crown derives no revenue from them. 

In Holland * there are both ftamp-duties and 
duties upon rceiftration; which in fome cafes 
are, and in fome are not proportioned to the 
value of the property transferred. All tefta- 
ments muft be written upon ftampt paper, of 
which the price is proportioned to the property 
difpofed of, fo that there are ftamps which coft 
from three pence, or three ftivers a fheet, to 
three hundred florins, equal to about twenty- 
feven pounds ten fhillings of our money. If the 
ftamp is of an inferior price to what the teftator 
ought to have made ufe of, his fucceffion is 
confifcated. This is over and above all their 
other taxes on fucceffion. Except bills of ex- 
change, and fome other mercantile bills, all 


* Memcires concernant les Droits, &c. tome 1. p. 223, 224; 
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other deeds, bonds, and contracts, are fubject to 
a ftamp-duty. This duty, however, does not 
rife in proportion to the value of the fubject. 
All fales of land and of houfes, and .ail mort- 
gages upon either, muft be regiftered, and, upon 
regiftration,. pay a duty to the ftate of two and a 
half per cent. upon the amount of the price or of 
the mortgage.” This duty is extended to the 
fale of all fhips and veficls of more than two tons 
burthen, whether decked or undecked. Thefe, 
it feems, are confidered as a fort of houfes upon 
the water. The fale of moveables, when it is 
ordered by a court of juftice, is fubjc& to the 
like duty of two and a half per cent. 

In France there are both ftamp-duties and 
duties upon regiftration. The former are con- 
fidered as a branch of the aides or excife, and in 
the provinces where thofe duties take place, are 
levied by the excife officers. The latter are 
confidered as a branch of the domain of the 
crown, and are levied by a different fet of 
officers. 


Tuosz modes of taxation, by ftamp-duties 


and by duties upon regiftration, are of very. 


modern invention. In the courfe of little more 
than a century, however, ftamp-duties have, in 
Europe, become almoft univerfal, and duties 
upon regiftration extremely common. There 
is no art which one government fooner learns of 
another than that of draining money from the 
pockets of the people. 

Taxes upon the transference of property from 
the dead to the living, fall finally as well as im- 


5 mediately 
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ao mediately upon the perfon to whom the property 
is transferred. Taxes upon the fale of land fall 
altogether upon the feller. The feller is almoft 
always under the neceffity of felling, and muft, 
therefore, take fuch a price as he can get. The 
buyer is f{carce ever under the neceffity of buy- 
ing, and will, therefore, only give fuch a price 
as he likes. He confiders what the land will 
coft him in tax and price together. The more 
he is obliged to pay in the.way of tax, the lefs 
he will be difpofed to give in the way of price. 
Such taxes, therefore, fall almoft always upon a 
neceffitous perfon, and muft, therefore, be fre- 
quently very cruel and oppreffive. ‘Taxes upon 
the fale of new-built houies, where the building 
is fold without the ground, fall generally upon 
the buyer, becaufe the builder muft generally 
have his profit; otherwife he muft give up the 
trade. If he advances the tax, therefore, the 
buyer muft generally repay it to him. Taxes 
upon tne fale of old houfes, for the fame reafon 
as thofe upon the fale of land, fall generally upon 
the feller; whom in mot cafes either conve- 
niency or neceffity obliges to fell. ‘The number 
of new-built houfes that are annually brought to 
market, is more or lefs regulated by the de- 
mand. Unlefs the demand is fuch as to afford 
the builder his profit, after paying all expences, 
he will build no more houfes. The number of 
old houfes which happen at any time to come to 
market is regulated by accidents of which the 
greater part have no relation to the demand. 
Two or three great bankruptcies in a mercantile 
town, 
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town, will bring many houfes to fale, which © a P. 


mutt be fold for what can be got forthem. Taxes 
upon the fale of ground rents fall altogether 
upon the feller; for the fame reafon as thofe 
upon the fale of land. Stamp duties, and duties 
upon the regiftration of bonds and contracts for 
borrowed money, fall altogether upon the bor- 
rower, and, in fact, are always paid by him. 
Duties of the fame kind upon law proceedings 
fall upon the fuitors. They reduce to both the 
capital value of the fubject in difpute. The 
more it cofts to acquire any property, the lefs 
muft be the neat value of it when acquired. 

Ax. taxes upon the transference of property 
of every kind, fo far as they diminifh the capital 
value of that property, tend to diminifh the 
funds deftined for the maintainance of productive 
labour. They are all more or lefs unthrifty taxes. 
that increafe the revenuc of the fovereign, which 
feldom maintains any unproductive labourers; 
at the expence of the capital of the people, 
which maintains none but productive. 

Sucw taxes, even when they are proportioned 
to the value of the property transferred, arc ftill 
unequal; the frequency of transference not being 


always equal tn property of equal value. When: 


they are not proportioned to this value, which is 
the cafe with the greater part of the ftamp- 
duties, and duties of regiftration, they are ftill 
more fo. They are in no refpect arbitrary, but 
are or may be in all cafes perfectly clear and 
certain. ‘Though they fometimes fali upon the 
perfon who is not very able to pay; the time of 


payment 
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BOO K payment is in moft cafes fufficiently convenient 
for him. When the, .payment. becomes.due, he mutt 
in moft cafes have the money to pay. ‘They.are 
levied, at very little expence, and.in general fubject 
the contributars to no other i inconveniency befides. 
always.the unavoidable one of paying the tax. 

In France the ftamp-duties are; not much 
complained of. Thofe of regiftration, which 
they call the Contréle, are. ‘They give occa- 
fion, it is pretended, to much extortion in the 
officers of the farmers general who collect the 
tax, which is in a great meafure arbitrary and 
uncertain. In the greater part of the -Jibels 
which have been written againft the prefent 
fyftem of finances in France, the abufes of the 
Contréle make a principal article. Uncertainty 
however, does not feem to be neceffarily inherent 
in the nature of fuch taxes. If the popular 
complaints are well founded, the abufe muft 
arife, not fo much from the nature of the tax, as 
from the want of precifion and diitin&nefs in the 
words of the edicts or laws which impofle it. 

Tue regiftration of mortgages, and in general 
of all rights upon immoveable property, as it 
gives great fecurity both to creditors and pur- 
chafers, is extremely advantageous to the publick. 
That of the greater part of deeds of other kinds 
is frequently inconvenient and even dangerous 
to individuals, without any advantage to the 
publick. All regifters which, it is acknow- 
ledged, ought to be kept fecret, ought certainly 
never toexift. The credit of individuals ought cer- 
tainly never to depend upon fo very flender a fecu- 
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rity as the probity and religion of the inferior © A P. 


officers of revenue. But where the fees of re- 
giftration have been made a fource of revenue to 
the fovereign, regifter offices have commonly 
been multiplied without end, both for the deeds 
which ought to be regiftered, and for thofe which 
ought not.. In France there are feveral different 
forts of fecret regifters. This abufe, though not 
perhaps a neceffary, it muft be acknowledged, 
is a very natural effect of fuch taxes. 

Sucn ftamp-duties as thofe in England upon 
cards and dice, upon news-papers and periodical 
pamphlets, &c. are properly taxes upon con- 
fumption; the final payment falls upon the per- 
fons who ufe or confume fuch commodities. 
Such ftamp-duties as thofe upon licences to re- 
tail ale, wine and fpirituous liquors, though in- 
tended, perhaps, to fall upon the profits of the 
retailers, are likewife finally paid- by the con- 
fumers of thofe liquors. Such taxes, though 
called by the fame name, and levied by the fame 
officers and in the fame manner with the ftamp- 
duties above mentioned upon the transference of 
property, are however of a quite different nature, 
and fall upon quite different funds. 


AagtTicre Il. 
Taxes upon the Wages of Labour. 


THE wages of the inferior claffes of work- 
men, I have endeavoured to fhow in the frft 
book, are every where neceffarily reoulated by 

Vor. II. Y two 
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BOOK two diferent circumftances ; the demand for la- 
bour, and the ordinary or average price of pro- 
vifions. The demand for labour, according 4s 
it happens to be either increafing, ftationary, or 
declining; or to require an increafing, ftationary, 
or declining population, regulates the fub- 
fiftence of the Jabourer, and determines in what 
degree it fhall be, either liberal, moderate, or 
feanty. The ordinary or average price of pro- 
vifions determines the quantity of money which 
muft be paid to the workman in order to enable 
him, orie year with another, to purchafe this 
liberal, moderate, or fcanty fubfiftence. While 
the demand for labour and the price of provifions, 
therefore, remain the fame, a direct tax upon 
the wages of labour can have no other effect 
than to raife them fomewhat higher than the tax. 
Let us fuppofe, for example, that in a particular 
place the demand for labour and the price of 
provifions were fuch, as to render ten fhillings a 
week the ordinary wages of labour; and that 2 
‘tax of one-fifth, or four fhillings in the pound, 
was impofed upon wages. If the demand for 
Jabour and the price of provifions remained the 
‘fame, it would ftill be neceffary that the labourer 
fhould in that place earn fuch a fubfiftence as 
could be bought only for ten fhilling a week, or 
that after paying the tax he fhould ‘have ten 
fhillings a week freé wages. But in order to leave 
‘him fuch free wages after paying fuch a tax, the 
“price of labour muft in that place foon rife, not 
‘to’ twelve fhillings a week only, but to twelve 
and fixpence ; that i is, in order to enable him to 
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pay a tax of one-fifth, his wages muft neceffarily © # ae 


foon rife, not one-fifth part. only, but one-fourth: 
Whatever was the proportion of the tax, . the 
wages of labour muft in all cafes rife, not only 
in that proportion, but in a higher proportion: 
If the tax, for example, was one-tenth, the 
wages of labour muft neceffarily foon rifes not 
one tenth part only, but one-eighth, 

A piREcT tax upon the wages of labour, 
therefore, though the labourer might perhaps 
pay it out of his hand, could not properly be faid 
to be even advanced by him; at leaft if the de- 
mand for labour and the average price of provi- 
fions remained the fame after the tax as before it. 
In all fuch cafes, not only the tax, but fome- 
thing more than the tax, would in reality be 
advanced by the perfon who immediately em- 
ployed him. The final payment would in dif- 
ferent cafes fall upon different perfons. The 
rife which fuch a tax might occafion in the wages 
of manufacturing labour would be advanced by 
the mafter manufaéturer, who would both be 
entitled and obliged to charge it, with a profit, 
upon the price of his goods. ‘ The final payment 
of this rife of wages, therefore, together with 
the additional profit of rhe mafter manufacturer, 
would fall upon the confumer. The rife which 


fuch a tax might occafion in the wages of coun-— 


try labour would be advanced by “the farmer, 
who, in order to maintain the fame number of 
Yabourers as before, would be obliged to em- 
-ploy a greater capital. In order to get back this 
greater capital, together with the ordinary profits 
3 Y¥ 2 of 
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BOOK of ftock, it would be neceffary that he 

retain a larger portion, or what comes to the 
fame thing, the price of a larger portion, of the 
produce of the land, and confequently that he 
fhould pay lefs rent to the landlord. The final 
payment of this rife of wages, therefore, would 
in this cafe fall upon the landlord, together with 
the additional profit of the farmer who had ad- 
vanced it. In all cafes, a direct tax upon the 
wages of labour muft, in the long run, occafion 
both a greater reduCtion in the rent of land, and 
a-greater rife in the price of manufactured goods, 
than would have followed from the proper affefi- 
ment of a fum equal to the produce of the tax, 
partly upon the rent of land, and partly upon 
confumable commodities. 

Ir direct taxes upon the wages of labour have 
not always occafioned aproportionable rife in thofe 
wages, it is becaufe they have generally occafion- 
ed a confiderable fall in the demand for labour. 
The declenfjon of induftry, the decreafe of employ- 
ment for the poor, the diminution of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country, 
have generally been the effects of fuch taxes. In 
‘confequence of them, however, the price of labour 
muft always be higher than it otherwife would 
have been in the actual ftate of the demand: 
and this enhancement of price, together with the 
profit of thofe who advance it, muft always be. 
finally paid by. the landlords and confumers. 

A Tax upon the wages of country labour does 
mot raife the price of the rude produce of land in 
proportion to the tax; for the fame reafon that a 
tax 
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upon the: farmers profit does not raife-that © HAP. 

price in that proportion. . 
'* Assurp and deftructive as fuch taxes are, 
however, they take place in many countries. 
In France that part of the taille which is charged 
upon the induftry of workmen and day-labourers 
in country viljages, is properly a tax of this 
kind. Their wages are computed according to 
the common rate of the diftri€é in which they 
refide, and that they may be as little liable as 
pofible to-any over-charge, their yearly gains 
are eftimated at no more than two hundred 
working days in the year*. The tax of each 
individual is varied from year to year according 
¢o different circumftances, af which the collector 
or the commiffary, whom the intendant appoints 
to affift him, are the judges. In Bohemia, in 
confequence of the alteration in the fyftem of 
finances which was begun in 1748, a very heavy 
tax is impofed upen the induftry of artificers. 
They are divided into four claffes. The higheft 
¢lafs pay a hundred florins a year; which, at 
two and twenty-pence halfpenny a florin, amounts 
to gi. 75. 6d. The fecond clafs are taxed at 
feventy; the third at fifty; andthe fourth, com- 
prehending artificers in villages, and the loweft 
clafs of thofe in towns, at twenty-five florins f. 

THE recompence of ingenious artifts and of 
men of liberal profeffions, I have endeavoured 
to fhow in the firft book, neceffarily keeps a 
certain proportion, to the emoluments of inferior 

« Memoires.concernant les Droits, &¢. tam. ii. p. 108. 

+ Id. tom. mi. p.-87, | 
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BOOX trades. A tax upon this recompence, therefore, 
** could have no other effect than to raife it fome- 
what higher than in proportion to the tax. If 
it did not rife in this manner, the ingenious arts 
and the liberal profeffians, being no longer upon 
a level] with other trades, would be fo much de- 
ferted that they would fogn return to that level, 
Tue emoluments of offices are not, like thofe 
of trades and profeffions, regulated by the free 
competition of the market, and do not, there- 
fore, always bear a juft proportion to what the 
nature of the employment requires. They are, 
perhaps, in moft countries, higher than it re- 
quires; the perfons who have the adminiftration 
of government heing generally difpofed to re- 
ward both themfelves and their immediate de- 
pendents rather more than enough. The emo- 
Juments of offices, therefore, can in moft cafes 
very well bear to betaxed, The perfons, be- 
fides, whe enjoy publick offices, efpecially the 
more lucrative, are in all countries the objects 
of general envy; and a tax upon their emolu- 
ments, even though it fhould be fomewhat 
higher than upon any other fort of reyenue, is 
always a very popular tax, In England, for 
example, when by the land-tax eyery other fort 
of revenue was fuppofed to be affeffed at four 
fhillings in the pound, it was very popular to 
Jay a real tax of five fhillings and fixpence in 
the pound upon the falaries of offices which ex- 
ceeded a hundred pounds a year; the penfions of 
the younger branches of the royal family, the 
pay of the officers of the army and navy, and a 
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few others lefs obnoxious to envy excepted. © " A 
There are in England no other direct taxes upon 
: wages of labour. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Taxes which, it, is intended, foonid fall indi 
ently upon every different Species of Revenue. 


THE taxes which, tt 1s intended, fhould 
fall indifferently upon every different species of 
revenue, are capitaGion taxes, and taxes upon 
confumable commodities. Thefe mut be paid 
indifferently from whatever revenue the con- 
tributors may poffefs; from the rent of their 
land, from the profits of their ftock, or from 
the wages of their labaur. | 


Capitation Taxes.- 


CAPITATION taxes, if it is attempted to 
proportion them to the fortune or revenue of 
each contributor, become altogether arbitrary. 
The ftate of a man’s fortune varies from day to 
day, and without an inguifition more intolerable 
than any tax, and renewed at leaft once every 
year, can only be gueffed at. His affeffinent, 
therefore, muft in moft cafes depend upon the 
good or bad humour of his affeffors, and muft, 
therefore, be altogether arbitrary and uncertain. 

Capitation taxes, if they are proportioned 
not to the fuppofed fortune, Se to the rank of 

contributor, become altogether equal 
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B 0° XK the degrees of fortune being frequently unequal 
v. 
in the fame degree of rank. 

Sucu taxes, therefore, if it 1s attempted t6 
render them equal, become altogether arbitrary 
and uncertain; and if it is attempted to render 
them: certain- and: not arbitrary, become alto- 
gether unequal. Let the tax be light or heavy; 
ungertainty is always a great grievance. Ina 
light tax a confiderable degree of inequality may 
be fupported; in a heavy one it is altogether 
intolerable, 

In the different poll-taxes which took place 
in England. during the reign of William ITI. 
the contributors were, the greater part of them, 
affeffed according to the degree of their rank; 
as dukes, marquiffes, earls, vifcounts, barons, 
efquires, gentlemen, the eldeft and youngeft 
fons of peers, &c. All fhopkeepers and tradef- 
men worth more than three hundred pounds, 
that is, the better fort of them, were fubjeé& to 
the fame affeffment; how great foever might be 
the difference in their fortunes. Their rank was 
more confidered than their fortune. Several of 
thofe who in the firft poll-tax were rated ac- 
cording to their fuppofed fortune, were after- 
wards rated according to their rank. Serjeants, 
attornies, and proctors at law, who in the firft 
poll-tax were affeffed at three fhillings in the 
pound of their fuppofed income, were afterwards 
affeffed as gentlemen. In the affeffment of. a 
tax which was not very heavy, a confiderable 
degree of inequality had been found lefs infup- 
portable than any degree of uncertainty, __ : 

| N 
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Tw the capitation which has been Ievied’in © at 
ae without any interruption fince the be- 
ginning: of'.the prefent century, the -Higheft 
orders of -people are rated according to their 
rank by an-invariable tariff; the lower orders of 
people; according to what 1s fuppofed to be 
their fortune, by an affeffment which varies from 
year to year. The officers of the king’s court, 
the judges and other officers in the fuperior 
courts of juftice, the officers of the troops, &c. 
are affeffed in the firft manner. The inferior 
ranks of people in the provinces are affeffed in 
the fecond. In France the great eafily fubmit 
to a confiderable degree of inequality in a tax 
which, fo far as it affeéts them, is not a very 
heavy one; but could not brook the arbitrary 
affeflment of an intendant. The inferior ranks 
of people muft, in that country, fuffer patiently 
the ufage which their fuperiors think proper to 
give them. 

In England the different poll-taxes never pro- 
duced the fum which had been expected from 
them, or which, it was fuppofed, they might 
have produced, had they been exactly levied. 
In France the capitation always produces the 
furn expected from it. The mild goverhment 
of England, when it affeffed the different ranks 
of people to the poll-rax,; contented itfelf with 
cwhat that affeffment happened to produces and 
required no compenfation for the lofs which the 
ftate might fuftain éither by thofe who could not 
pay, or by thafe who would hot. pay (for there 
were many fuch), and who, by the indulgent 

execution 
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r — K execution of the law, were not forced. to pay. 
The more fevere government of France affeftes 
upen each generality a certain fam, which the 
intcadant muft find as hecan. If any province 
complains of being affeffed too high, it may, in 
the affeffinent of next year, obtain an, abatement 
prapartioned ta the over-charge of the year 
before: But it muft pay inthe meantime. The 
totendant, in order to be fure of finding the fum 
affefled upon his gencrality, was impowered to 
affefs it in a larger fum, that the failure or in- 
ability of fome of the contributors might be 
ecompenfated by the over-charge of the reft; and 
till 1766, the fixation of this furplus affeflment, 
was left altogether to his difcretion. In thar 
year indeed the council affumed this power to 
itfelf. In the capitation of the provinces, it is 
obferved by the perfectly well-informed author 
of the Memoirs upon the impofitions in France, 
the proportion which falls upon the nobility, 
and upon thafe whafe privileges exempt them 
from the taille, is the leaf confiderable. The 
bargeft falls upon thofe fubject to the taille, wha 
are affeffed to the capitation at fo much a pound 
of what they pay to that other tax. 

Capitation taxes, fo far as they are levied 
upon the lawer ranks of people, are direct taxes 
upon the wages of labour, and are attended with 
all the incanveniencies of fuch taxes. 

CariraTion taxes are levied at little expence; 
and, where they are rigoroufly exacted, afford 
avery fure revenue to the ftate. It is upon this 
account that in countries where the eafe, com- 

fort, 
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fort, and fecurity of the inferior ranks of people © srt 
are little attended to, capitation taxes are very 
common. It is in general, however, but a 
fmall part of the publick revenue, which, in a 
great empire, has ever been drawn from fuch 
taxes; and the greateft fum which they have 
ever afforded, might always have been found in 
fome other way much more convenient to the 


peop 
Taxes upon confumable en 


THE impoffibility of taxing the people, in 
proportion to their revenue, by any capitation, 
feems to have given occafion to the invention of 
taxes upon confumable commodities. The ftate 
not knowing how to tax, directly and propor- 
tionably, the revenue of its fubjects, endeavours 
to tax it indirectly by taxing their expence, 
which, it is fuppofed, will in moft cafes be 
nearly in proportion to their revenue. Their 
expence is taxed by taxing the confumable com- 
modities upon which it is laid out. 


ConsuMABLE commodities are either neceffa- 
ries or luxuries. 


By neceffaries I underftand, not only the 
commodities which are indifpenfably neceffary 
for the fupport of life, but whatever the cuftom 
of the country renders it indecent for creditable 
people, even of the loweft order, to be without. 
A linen fhirt, for example, is, ftrictly {peaking, 

a neceflary of life. The Greeks and Romans 
lived, 
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BOOK lived, I fuppofe, very comfortably, though they 
¥ had no linen. But in the prefent times, through 

the greater part of Europe, a creditable 
labourer would be afhamed to appear in publick 
without a linen fhirt, the want of which would 
be fuppofed to denote that difgraceful degree of 
poverty, which, it is prefumed, no body can 
well fall into without extreme bad condué. 
Cuftom, in the fame manner, has rendered lez- 
ther fhoes 4 neceffary of life in England. The 
pooreft creditable perfon of either fex would be 
afhamed to appear in publick without them. 
In Scotland, cuftom has rendered them a ne- 
ceflary of life to the loweft order of men; but 
not to the fame order of women, who may, 
without any difcredit, walk about bare-footed. 
In France, they are neceffaries neither to men 
nor to women; the loweft rank of both fexes ap- 
pearing there publickly, without any difcredit, 
fometimes in wooden fhoes, and fometimes bare- 
footed. Under neceffarics therefore, I com- 
prehend, not only thofe things which nature, 
but thofe things which the eftablifhed rules of 
decency have rendered neceffary to the. loweft 
rank of people. All other ‘things, T call 
luxuries; without meaning by this appellation, 
to throw the fmalleft degree of reproach upon 
the temperate ufe of them. Beer and ale, ‘for 
example, in Great Britain, and wine, even in 
the wine countries, I call luxuries. A mat of 
any rank may, without any reproach, -abftain 
totally from tafting fuch liquors. Nature does 
| not 
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not render them neceffary for the fapport of ie 
and cuftom no where renders it indecent to live 
without them. pee os 
__As the wages of labour are every where regu- 
lated, partly by the demand for it, and partly 
by the average price of the neceffary articles of 
fubfiftence; whatever raifes this average price 
maudt neceffarily raife thofe wages, fo that the 
jabourer may ftill be able to purchafe that quan- 
tity of thofe neceffary articles which the ftate of 
the demand for labour, whether increafing, fta-~ 
tionary, or declining, requires that he fhould 
have*. A tax upon thofe articles neceffarily 
gaifes their price fomewhat higher than the 
amount of the tax, becaufe the dealer, who ad- 
vances the tax, muft generally get it back witha 
profit. Such a tax mutt, therefore, occafiona rife in 
the wages: of labour proportionable to this rife 
of price. 

Ir is thus that a tax upon the neceffaries of 
life, operates exactly in the fame manner as a 
direct tax upon the wages of labour. The la- 
‘bourer, though he may pay it out of his hand, 
cannot, for any confiderable time at leaft, be 
properly fard even to advance it. It muft always 
in the long-run .be advanced to him by his im- 
mediate employer in the advanced rate of his 
wages. His employer, if he is a manufacturer, 
will charge upon the price of his goods this rife 
of wages, together with a profit ; fo that the final 
-_payment cf thetax, together with this over-charge, 
will-fall upon the copnfumer. If his employer is a 


* See Book I. Chap. 8, 
farmer, 
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BOOK farmer, the final payment, together with a like 
over-charge, will fall upon the rent of the land« 
lord. ‘ 

Ir is otherwife with taxes upon what I call 
luxuries; even upon thofe of the poor. The rife 
in the price of the taxed commodities, will nar 
neceffarily occafion any rife in the wages of la- 
bour. A tax upon tobacco, for example, though 
a luxury of the poor as well as of the rich, will 
not raife wages. Though it is taxed in England 
at three times, and in France at fifteen times its 
original price, thofe high duties feem to have no 
effect upon the wages of labour. ‘The fame thing 
may be faid of the taxes upon tea and fugar; which 
in England and Holland have become luxuries of 
the loweft ranks of people; and of thofe upon 
chocolate, which in Spain is faid to have become 
fo. The different taxes which in Great Britain 
have in the courfe of the prefent century been 
impofed upon fpirituous liquors, are not fuppofed 
to have had any effect upon the wages of labour, 
The rife in the price of porter, occafioned by an 
additional tax of three fhillings upon the barrel 
of {trong beer, has not raifed the wages of com- 
mon labour in London. Thefe were about eigh- 
teen-pence and twenty-pence a day before the 
tax, and they are not more now. 


Tue high price of fuch commodities does not 
neceflarily diminifh the ability of the inferior 
ranks of people to bring up families. Upon the 
fober and induftrious poor, taxes upon fuch com- 
modities act as fumptuary laws, and difpofe them 
either to moderate, or to refrain altogether from 

the 
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the ule of fuperfluities which they can ng longer TFA ®- 
eafily afford. ‘heir ability to bring up families, 
im confequence of this forced frugality, inftead 
of being diminifhed, is frequently, perhaps, in- 
creafed by the tax. It is the fober and induftri- 
ous poor who generally bring up the moft nume- 
sous familtes, and who principally fupply the 
demand for ufeful labour. All the poor indeed 
are not fober and induftrious, and the diffolute 
and diforderly might contmue to indulge them- 
felves in the wle of fuch commodities after this 
rife of price in the fame manner as before; -with- 
owt regarding the diftrefs which this indulgence 
might bring upon their families. Such diforderly 
perfons, however, feldom rear up numerous fa- 
milies; their children generally perifhing from 
neglect, mifmanapement, and the fcantinefs or 
unwholefomenefs of their food. If by the ftrengoth 
of their conflitution they furvive the hardhhips 
to which the bad condutt of their parents expoles 
them; yet the example of that bad conduct com- 
monty corrupts their morals; fo that, inftead of 
being ufeful to fociety by their induftry, they 
become publick nuifances by their vices anil dil- 
orders. Though the advanced price of the 
luxuries of the poor, therefore, might increafe 
fomewhat the diftrefs of fuch diforderly families, 
and thereby diminifh fomewhat their ability to 
bring up citldren; it would not probably di- 
minith much the ufeful population or the countrr. 

Any sife in the average price of neceffaries, 
unlefs it is compenfated by a proportionabie rife. 
in the waces of labour, mult neceffarily diminifh 
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BOOK more or Ic’s the ability of the poor to 
up numerous families, and confequensly to 
ply the demand for ufeful labour; wha; 
be the ftate of that demand, whether i _ fing, 
ftationary, or declining; or fuch as requires 
increafing, {tationary, or declining pupulation: 
.TAxgs upon luxuries have no tendency to 
the price of atiy other commodities except that 
of the commodities taxed. Taxes upon necef+ 
faries, by raifing the wages of labour, neceflarily 
tend to raife the price of all manufaétures, and 
confequently to diminiin the extent of their fale 
and confumption. Taxes upon luxuries are 
finally paid by the confumers of the commodities 
taxed, without any retribution. They fall in- 
differently upon every fpecies of revenue, the 
wages of labour, the profits of ftock, and the 
rent of land. ‘Taxes vpon neceffaries, fo far as 
they affect the labouring poor, are finally paid, 
partly by landlords in the diminifhed rent of 
their lands, and partly by rich confumers, 
whether landlords or others, in the advanced 
price of manufactured goods; and always with 
a confiderable over-charge. .The advanced 
price of fuch manufactures as are real neceffaries 
of life, and are deftined tor the confumption of 
the poor, of coarfe woallens, for example, muft 
be compenfated to the poor by a farther ad- 
vancement of their wages. The middling and 
fuperior ranks of people, if they underftood their 
own intereft, ought always to oppofe .@ll taxes 
upon the neceffaries of life, as well as all direct 
taxes. upon the wages of labour. The final pay- 
ais 2 . ment 
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ment of both the one and the other falts alto- Cc A . P, 


gether upon themfelves, and always with a con- 
fiderable over-charge. They fall heavieft upon 
the landlords, who always pay in a double ca- 
pacity ;' in that of landlords, by the reduction of 
their rent; and in that of rich confumers, by the 
increafe of their expence. The obfervation of 
Sir Matthew Decker, that eertaini taxes are, in 
the price of certain goods; fometimes repeated 
and accumulated four or five times, is perfectly 
juft with regard to taxes upon the neceflaries of 
life. Inthe price of leather, for example, you 
muft pay, not only for the tax upon the leather 
of your own fhoes, but for a part of that upon 
thofe of the fhoe-maker and the tanner. You 
muft pay too for the tax upon the falt; upon the 
foap, and upon the candles which thofe workmen 
confume while employed in your fervice, and 
for the tax upon the leather, which the falt- 
maker, the foap-maker, and the candle-maker 
eonfume while employed in their fervice. 

In Great Britain, the principal taxes upon 
the neceffaries of life are thofe upon the four 
commodities juft now mentioned, falt, leather, 
foap, and candles. | 

SALT is a very ancient and a very untverfal 
fubjeé&t of taxation. It was taxed*among the 
Romans, and-it is fo at prefent in, J believe: 
every part of Europe. The quantity annually 
confumed by any individual is fo fmall, and 
may be purchafed fo gradually, that nobody, it 
feems to have been thought, could feel very 
fenfibly even a pretty heavy tax upon it. It is 

Vor. Il. Z dn 
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BOOK jn England taxed at three fhillings and fours 
pence a bufhel; about three times the original 
price of the commodity. In fome other coun- 
tries the tax is ftill higher. Weather 1s a real 
necéffary of life. The ufe of linen renders foap 
fuch. In countries where the winter nights are 
long, candles are aneceffary 3 instrument of trade, 
Kueather and foap aré in Great Britain taxed at 
three halfpence a. pound; candles at a penny; 
taxes which, upon the ortginal price of leather, 
may amount to about eight or ten per ceént.; 
upon that of foap to about twenty or five and 
twenty per cent.; and upon that of candles to 
about fourteen or fifteen per cent.; taxes which, 
though lighter than that upon falt, are ftill very 
heavy. As all thofe four commodities are real 
neceflaries of life, fuch heavy taxes upon them. 
inuft increafe fomewhat the expence of the fober 
and induftrious poor, and muft confequently 

raife more or lefs the wages of their labour. 

In a. country where the winters are fo cold as 
in Great Britain, fuel is, during that feafon, in 
the ftricteft fenfe of the word, a neceffary of life, 
not only for the purpofe of dreffing victuals, but 
for the comfortable fubfiftence of many different 
forts of workmen who work within doors; and 
coals are tH€ cheapeft of all fuel. The price of 
fuel has fo important an. influence upon that of 
labour, that all over Great Britain manufactures 
have confined themfelves principally to the coal 
countries; other parts of the country, on account. 
of the high price of this neceffary article, not 
being able to ‘work fo cheap. In fome manu= 
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factures, befides, coal is a neceffary inftrument © # A P. 


of trade; as in thofe of glafs, iron, and all other 
metals. Ifa bounty could in any cafe be rea- 
fonable, it might perhaps be fo upon the tranf- 
portation of coals from thofe parts of the coun- 
try in which they abound, to thofe in which they 
are wanted. But the leeiflature, inftead of a 
bounty, has imPofed a tax‘of three fhillings and 
three-pence a ton upon coal carried coaltways; 
which upon moft forts of coal 1s more than fixty 
per cent. of the original price at the coal-pit. 
Coals carried either by land or by inland navi- 
gation pay no duty. Where they are naturally 
cheap, they are confumed duty free: Where 
they are naturally dear, they are loaded with a 
heavy duty. 

Sucu taxes, though they raife the price of 
fubfiftence, and confequently the wages of la- 
bour, yet they afford a confiderable revenue to 
government, which it might not be eafy to find 
in any other way. ‘There may, therefore, be 
good reafons for continuing them. The bounty 
upon the exportation of corn, fo far as it tends 
in the actual ftate of tillage to raife the price of 
that neceffary article, produces all the like bad 
effects; and inftead of affording any revenue, 
frequently occafions a very great expence to 
government. The high duties upon the import- 
ation of foreign corn, which in years of mode- 
rate plenty amount to a prohibition ; and, the 
abfolute prohibition of the importation either 
of live cattle or of falt provifions, which takes 
place in the ordinary ftate of the law, and which, 
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BO 0 K on account of the fcarcity, is at prefent fufpend- 
v. ae 

ed for a limited time with regard to Ireland and 
the Britifh plantations, have all the bad effects 
of taxes upon the neceffaries of life, and produce 
no revenue to government. Nothing feems ne- 
ceffary for the repeal of fuch regulations, but to 
convince the publick of the futility of that 
fyftem in confequence of which they have been 
eftablifhed. 

Taxes upon the neceffaries of life are much 
higher in many other countries than in Great 
Britain. Duties upon flour and meal when 
ground at the mill, and upon bread when baked 
at the oven, take place in many countries. In 
Holland the money price of the bread confumed 
‘in towns is fuppofed to be doubled by means of 
fuch taxes. In leu of apart of them, the people 
who live in the country pay every year fo much 
ahead, according to the fort of bread they are 
fuppofed to confume. Thofe who confume 
wheaten bread, pay three gilders fifteen ftivers; 
about fix fhillings and ninepence halfpenny. 
Thefe, and fome other taxes of the fame kind, 
by raifing the price of labour, are faid to have 
ruined the greater part of the manufactures of 
Holland*. Similar taxes, though not quite fo 
heavy, take place in the Milanefe, in the ftates 
of Genoa, in the dutchy of Modena, in the 
dutchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaftalla, 
and in the ecclefiaftical ftate. A French f author 
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cf fome note has propofed to reform the finances 
of his country, by fubftituting in the room of 
the greater part of other taxes, this moft ruinous 
of all taxes. There is nothing fo abfurd, fays 
Cicero, which has not fometimes been afferted 
by fome philofophers. 


Taxes upon butchers meat are {till more com- 
mon than thofe upon bread. It may indeed be 
doubted whether butchers meat is any where a 
neceffary of life. Grain and other vegetables, 
with the help of milk, cheefe, and butter, or 
oil, where butter is not to be had, it is known 
from experience, can, without any butchers 
meat, afford the moft plentiful, the moft whole- 
fome, the moft nourifhing, and the moft in- 
vigorating diet. Decency no where requires 
that any man fhould eat butchers meat, as it in 
moft places requires that he fhould wear a linen 
fhirt or a pair of leather fhees. 


CoNSUMABLE Commodities, whether necef- 
faries or luxuries, may be taxed in two different 
ways. The confumer may either pay an annual 
fum on account of his ufing or confuming goods 
of a certain kind; or the goods may be taxed 
while they remain in the hands of the dealer, 
and before they are delivered to the confumer. 
The confumable goods which laft a confiderable 
time before they are confumed altogether, are 
moft properly taxed in the one way. Thofe of 
which the confumption is either immediate or 
more fpeedy, in the other. The coach-tax 
and plate-tax are examples of the former method 
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BOOK of impofing: The greater part of the other 
duties of excife and cuftomis, of the latter. — 


A coacH may, with good management, laft 
ten or twelve years. It might be taxed, once 
for all, before it comes out of the hands of the 
coach-maker. But it is certainly more con- 
venient for the buyer to pay fous pounds a year 
for the privilege of keeping a coach, than to 
pay all at once forty or forty-eight pounds ad- 
ditional price to the coach-maker; or a fum 
equivalent to what the tax is likely to coft him 
during the time he ufes the fame’ coach. A 
fervice of plate, in the fame manner, may laft 
more than a century. It is certainly eafier for 
the, confumer to pay five fhillings a year for 
every hundred ounces of plate, near one per cent. 
of the value, than to redeem this long annuity 
at five and twenty or thirty years purchafe, 
which would enhance the price at leaft five and 
twenty or thirty per cent. The different taxes 
which affect houfes are certainly more conve- 
niently paid by moderate annual payments, than 
by a heavy tax of equal value upon the firft 
building or fale of the houfe. 


Ir was the well-known propofal of Sir Matthew 
Decker, that all commodities, even thofe of 
which the confumption is either immediate or 
very fpeedy, fhould be taxed in this manner; 
the dealer advancing’ nothing, but the confumer 
paying acertain annual fum for the licence to 
confume certain goods. The object of his 
{cheme was to promote all the different branches 
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‘of foreign trade, particularly the carrying trade, 
by taking away all duties upon importation and 
exportation, and thereby enabling the merchant 
to employ his whole capital and credit in the pur- 
chafe of goods and the freight of fhips, no part 
of either being diverted towards the advancing 
of taxes. The project, however, of taxing, in 
this manner, g@ods of immediate or fpeedy con- 
fumption, feems liable to the four following 
very important objections. Firft, the tax would 
be more unequal, or not fo well proportioned 
to the expence and confumption of the different 
contributors, as in the way in which it is com- 
monly inpofed. The taxes upon ale, wine, and 
{pirituous liquors, which are advanced by the 
dealers, are finally paid by the different con- 
fumers exactly in proportion to their refpective 
confumption. But if the tax was to be paid by 
purchafing a licence to drink thofe liquors, the 
fober would, in proportion to his confumption, 
be taxed much more heavily than the drunken 
confumer. A family which exercifed great 
hofpitality would be taxed much more lightly 
than one who entertained fewer guefts. Se- 
condly, this mode of taxation, by paying for an 
annual, half-yearly, or quarterly licence to con- 
fume certain goods, would diminifh very much 
one of the principal conveniences of taxes upon 
goods of fpeedy confumption; the piece-meal 
payment. Inthe price of three-pence halfpenny, 
which is at prefent paid for a pot of porter, the 
-different taxes upon malt, hops, and beer, to- 


gether with the extraurdinary. profit which the 
“4. hrewer 
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BQOK brewer charges for having advanced them, may 


perhaps amount to:about three halfpence. If a 
workman can conveniently fpare thofe three half- 
pence, he buys a pot of porter. If he cannot, 
he contents himfelf with a pint, and, as a penny 
faved is a penny got, he thus gains a farthing 
by his temperance. He pays the tax piece- 
meal, as he can afford to pay “it, and when he 
can afford to pay it; and every act of payment 
is perfectly voluntary, and what he can avoid 
if he chufes to do fo. Thirdly, fuch taxes 
would operate lefs as fumptuary laws. When 
the licence was once purchafed, whether the 
purchafer drunk much or drunk little, his tax 
would be the fame. Fourthly, if a workman 
was to pay all at once, by yearly, half-yearly, 
or quarterly payments, a tax equal to what he 
at prefent pays, with little or no inconveniency, 
upon all the different pots and pints of porter 
which he drinks in any fuch periad of time, the 
fum might frequently diftrefs him very much. 
This mode of taxation, therefore, it feems evi- 
dent, could never, without the moft grievous 
oppreffion, produce a revenue nearly equal to 
what 1s derived from the prefent mode without 
any oppreflion. In feyeral countries, however, 
commodities of an immediate or very fpeedy 
confumption are taxed in this manner. In Hol- 
jand, people pay fo much a head for a licence to 
drink tea. I have already mentioned a tax upon 
bread, which, fo far as it is confumed in farm- 
houfes and country villages, is there levied 
the fame manner. 
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Tue duties of excife are-impofed chiefly upon © 3 A P. 
goods of home produce deftined for home con- ) 
{ymption. They are impofed only upon a few 
forts of goods of the moft general ufe. There 
can never be any doubt either concerning the 
goods which are fubject to thofe duties, or 
concerning the particular duty which each fpecies 
of goods is fubfect to. They fall almoft alto- 
gether upon what I cail luxuries, excepting 
always the four duties abovementioned, upon 
falt, foap, leather, candles, and, perhaps, that 
upon green glafs. 

Tue duties of cuftoms are much more ancient 
than thofe of excife. They feem to have been 
called cuftoms, as denoting cuftomary payments 
which had been in ufe from time immemorial. 
They appear to have been originally confidered 
as taxes upon the profits of merchants. During 
the barbarous times of feudal anarchy, mer- 
chants, like all the other inhabitants of burghs, 
were confidered as little better than emancipated 
bondmen, whofe perfons were defpifed, and 
whofe gains were envied. ‘The great nobility, 
who had confented that the king fhould tallage 
the profits of their own tenants, were not un- 
willing that he fhould tallage likewife thofe of 
an order of men whom it was much lefs their 
intereft to protect. In thofe ignorant times, It 
was not underftood, that the profits of mer- 
chants are a fubject not taxable directly ; or that 
the final payment of all fuch taxes muft fall, 
with a confiderable over-charge, upon the con- 
fumers. | 
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Tue gains of alien merchants were looked 
upon more unfavourably than thofe of Englith 
merchants. It was natural, therefore, that thefe 
of the former fhould be taxed more heavily than 
thofe of the latter. This diitinction between 
the duties upon aliens and thofe upon Englith 
merchants, which was begun from ignorance, 
has been continued from the {piftit of monopoly, 
or in order to give our own merchants an ad- 
vantage both in the home and in the foreign 
market. 

Wiru this diftin@tion, the ancient duties of 
cuftoms were impofed equally upon all forts of 
goods, neceffaries as well as luxuries, goods 
exported as well as goods imported. Why 
fhould the dealers in onc fort of goods, it feems 
to have been thought, be more favoured tHan 
thofe in another? or why fhould the merchant 
exporter be more favoured than the merchant 
importer ? 

Tue ancient cuftoms were divided into three 
branches. The firft, and perhaps the moft an- 
cient of all thofe duties, was that upon wool and 
leather. It feems to have been chiefly or alto- 
gether an exportation duty. When the woollen 
manufacture came to be eftablifhed in England, 
left the king fhould lofe any part of his .cuftoms 
upon wool by the exportation of woollen cloths, 
a like duty was impofed upon them. The other 
two branches were, firit, a duty upon wine, 
which being impofed at fo much a ton, was 
calicd a tonnage; and, fecondly, a duty upon 
all other goods, which, being impofed at fo 
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much a pound of their fuppofed value; was called. C HAP. 
a poundage. Inthe forty-feventh year of Ed- et 
ward III. a duty of fixpence in the pound was 
impofed upon all goods exported and imported, 
except wools, wool-fells, leather, and wines, 
which were fubje& to particular duties. In the 
fourteenth. of Richard II. this duty was raifed 
to one fhilling“in the pound; but three years 
afterwards, it was again reduced to fixpence. 
It was raifed to eight-pence in the fecond year 
of Henry IV.; and in the fourth year of the . 
fame prince, to one fhilling. From this time 
to the ninth year of William III. this duty con- 
tinued at one fhilling inthe pound. The duties 
of tonnage and poundage were generally granted 
to the king by one and the fame act of parlia- 
ment, and were called the Subfidy of Tonnage 
and Poundage. The fubfidy of poundage hav- 
ing continued for fo long a time at one fhilling 
in the pound, or at five per cent.; a fubfidy 
came, in the language of the cuftoms, to de- 
note a general duty of this kind of five per 
cent. This fubfidy, which 1s now called the 
Old Subfidy, ftill continues to be levied accord 
ing to the book of rates eftablifhed in the 
twelfth of Charles II. The method of afcer- 
taining, by a book of rates, the value of goods 
fubject to this duty, is faid to be older than the 
time of James I. The new fubfidy impofed by 
the ninth and tenth of Williain IIJ., was an ad- 
ditional five per cent. upon the greater part of 
goods. The one-third and the two-third fub- 
fidy made up between them another five per 
cent. 
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»@K tent. of which they were proportionable parts, 

= The fubfidy of 1747'tnade a fourth five per cent. 
upon, the greater part of goods ; ‘and that: of 
1769, a fifth upon: fome ‘particular forts of 
goods... Befides thofe five fubfidies, a great va- 
riety of other duties have occafionally been im- 
pofed upon particular forts of goods, in order 
fometimes to relieve the exigerfcies of the ftate, 
and fometimes to regulate the trade of the coun- 
try, according to the principles of the mercantile 
fyitem. 

Tuat fyftem io come gradually more and 
more into fafhion. The old fubfidy was impofed 
indifferently upon exportation as well as im- 
portation. ~The four fubfequent fubfidies, as 
well as the other duties which have fince been 
occafionally impofed upon particular forts of 
goods, have, with a few exceptions, been laid 
altogether upon importation. The greater part 
of the ancient duties which had been impofed 
upon the exportation of the goods of home 
produce and manufacture, have either been 
lightened or taken away altogether, In moft 
cafes they have been taken away. Bounties have 
even been given upon the exportation of fome 
of them. Drawbacks too, fometimes of the 
whole, and, in moft cafes, of a part of the duties 
which are paid upon the importation of foreign 
goods, have been granted upen their export- 
ation. Only half the duties impofed by the old 
fubfidy upon importation are drawn back upon 
exportation :: but the whole of thofe impofed by 
the jatter fubfidies and other impofts are, upon 
: the 
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the. greater. part of goods, drawn back: in’ the ee R. 
fame manner.. This growing favour of export- 
ation, and. difcouragement of importation, ‘have 
fuffered only a few exceptions,- which chiefly 
concern the materials of fome’ manufactures. 
Thefe, our merchants and manufacturers are 
willing fhould come as cheap as poffible to 
themfelves, and*as dear as poflible to their rivals 
and competitors in other countries. Foreign 
materials are, upon this account, fometimes al- 
lowed to be imported duty free; Spanifh wool, 
for example, flax, and raw linen yarn. The 
exportation of the materials of home produce, 
and of thofe which are the peculiar produce of 
our colonies, has fometimes been prohibited, 
and fometimes fubjected to higher duties. The 
exportation of Englifh wool has been prohibited. 
That of beaver fkins, of beaver wool, and of 
gum Senega, has been fubjected to higher du- 
ties; Great Britain, by the conqueft of Canada 
and Senegal, having got almoit the rnonopoly of 
thofe commodities. 

Tuat the mercantile fyftem has not been very 
favourable to the revenue of the great body of 
the people, to the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country, I have endeavoured 
to fhew in the fourth book of this inquiry. It 
feems not to have been more favourable to the 
revenue of the fovereign; fo far at leaft as that 
revenue depends upon the duties of cuftoins. 

In confequence of that fyftem, the importation 
of feveral forts of goods has been prohibited 
altogether. This prohibition has in fome cafes 

entirely 
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BO o K entirely prevented, and in others has very much 


diminifhed the importation of thofe commo- 
dities, by reducing the importers to the neceffity 
of {muggling. It has entirely prevented the 
importation of foreign woollens; and it has very 
much diminifhed that of forcign filks and vel- 
vets. In both cafes it has entirely annihilated 
the revenue of cuftoms which might have been 
levied upon fuch importation. 

Tue high duties which have been impofed 
upon the importation of many different forts of 
foreign goods, in order to difcourage their con- 
fumption in Great Britain, have in many cafes 
ferved only to encourage {fmuggling ; and in all 
cafes have reduced the revenue of the cuftoms 
below what more moderate duties would have 
afforded. The faying of Dr. Swift, that in the 
arithmetick of the cuftoms two and two, inftead 
of. making four, make fometimes only one, 
holds perfectly true with regard to fuch heavy 
duties, which never could have been impofed, 
had not the mercantile fyftem taught us, in 
many cafes, to employ taxation as an inftrument, 
not of revenue, but of monopoly. 


Tue bounties which are fometimes given 
upon the exportation of home produce and 
manufactures, and the drawbacks which are paid 
upon the re-exportation of the greater part of 
foreiga goods, have, given occafion to many 
frauds, and to a fpecies of fmuggling more 
deftructive of the publick revenue than any 
other. In order to obtain the bounty or draw- 
back, the goods, it is well known, are fometimes 
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fhipped and fent to fea; but foon afterwards © 5 4 P. 
clandeftinely relanded in fome other part of the 
country. The defalcation of the revenue of 
cuftoms occafioned by bounties and drawbacks, 
of which a great part are obtained fraudulently, 
is very great. The grofs produce of the cuf- 
toms in the year which ended on the sth of 
January 1755, amounted to 5,068,000/7. The 
bounties which were paid out of this revenue, 
though in that year there was no bounty upon 
corn, amounted to 167,800/. The drawbacks 
which were paid upon debentures and certifi- 
cates, to 2,156,800/. Bounties and drawbacks 
together, amounted to 2,324,600/, In conte- 
quence of thetic deductions the revenue of the 
cuftoms amounted only to 2,743,400/.: from 
which, deducting 237,g00 4, for the expence of 
management in falaries and other incidents, the 
neat revenue of the cuftoms fcr that year comes 
out to be 2,455,500/, The exnence of manage- 
ment amounts in this manner *to between five 
and fix per cent. upon the grofs revcnue of the 
cuftoms, and to fomething more than ten per 
cent. upon what remains of that revenuc, after 
deducting what is paid away in bounties and. 
drawbacks. 

Heavy duties being impofed upon aimoft alt 
goods imported, our merchant importers {muggle 
as much, and make entry of as little as they can. 
Our merchant exporters, on the contrary, make 
entry of more than they export; fometimes out 
of vanity, and to pafs for great dealers in goods 
which pay no duty; and fometimes to gain a 
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v. 
quence of thefe different frauds, appear upon the 
cuftomhoufe books greatly to overbalance ovr 
imports; to the unfpeakable comfort of thofe 
politicians who meafure the national profperity 
by what they call the balance of trade. 


Att goods imported, unlefs particularly ex- 
empted, and fuch exemptions “are not very nu- 
merous, are liable to fome duties of cuftoms. 
If any goods are imported not mentioned in the 
book of rates, they are taxed at 45. 9.25d. for 
every twenty fhillings value, according to the 
oath of the importer, that is, nearly at five fub- 
fidies, or five poundage duties. The book of 
rates is extremely comprehenfive, and enu- 
merates a great variety of articles, many of them 
little ufed, and therefore not well known. It is 
upon this account frequently uncertain under 
what article a particular fort of goods ought to 
be claffed, and confequently what duty they 
ought to pay. *Miftakes with regard to this 
fometimes ruin the cuftomhoufe officer, and fre- 
quently occafion much trouble, expence, and 
vexation to the importer. In point of perfpi- 
cuity, precifion, and diitinctnefs, therefore; the 
duties of cuftoms are much inferior to thofe of 
excife. 


In order that the greater part of the members 
of any fociety fhould contribute to the publick 
revenue in proportion to their refpective expencey, 
it does not feem neceffary that every fingle 
article of that expence fhould be taxed. The 
revenues which is levied by the dutics of excife, 
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is fuppofed to fall as equally upon the contri- CH AP. 
butors as that which is levied by the duties of ee 
cyitoms; and the duties of excife are impofed 

upon a few articles only of the moft general ufe 

and confumption. It has been the opinion of 

many people, that, by proper management, the 

duties of cuftoms might likewife, without any 

lofs to the publitk revenue, and with great ad- 

vantage to foreign trade, be confined to a a few 

articles only. 

Tue foreign articles, of the moft general ufe 
and confumption in Great Britain, feem at pre- 
fent to confift chiefly in foreign wines and bran- 
dies; in fome of the productions of America and 
the Weft Indies, fugar, rum, tobacco, cocoa- 
muts, &c. and in fome of thofe of the Eaft Indies, 
tea, coffee, china-ware, fpiceries of all kihds, 
feveral forts of piece-goods, &c. Thefdiffer- 
ent articles afford, perhaps, at prefent, the greater 
part of the revenue which is drawn from the 
duties of cuftoms. The taxes which at prefent 
fubfift upon foreign manufactures, if you except 
thofe upon the few contained in the foregoing 
‘enumeration, have the greater part of them been 
impofed for the purpofe, not of revenue, but of 
monopoly, or to give our own merchants an 
advantage in the home market. By removing 
ali prohibitions, and by fubjecting all foreign 
manufactures to fuch moderate taxes, as it was 
found from experience afforded upon each’ 
article the greateft revenue to the publick, our 
own workmen might. ftill have a confiderable 
advantage in the home market, and many ar-: 
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3 OO K ticles, fome of which at prefent afford no reve~ 
nue to government, and others a very incon- 
fiderable one, might afford a very great one. ° 


Elicn taxes, fometimes by diminifhing the 
confumption of the taxed commodities, and 
fometimes by encouraging {muggling, frequently 
afford a fmaller revenue to gevernment than 
what might be drawn from more moderate 
taxes. 

Wnuew the diminution of reverfue is the effect 
of the diminution of confumption, there can be 
but one remedy, and that is the lowering of the 
tax. 

Wuen the diminution of the revenue is the 
effect of the encouragement given to fmugéling, 
it may perhaps be remedied in two ways ; either 
by dimmifhing the temptation to {muggle,.or by 
increafing the difficulty of fmuggling. The 
temptation to {muggle can be diminifhed only 
by the lowering of the tax ; and the difficulty of 
fmuggling can be increafed only by eftablifhing 
that fyftem of adminiftration which is moft. 
proper for preventing it. 

Tue excife laws, it appears, I belteve, from 
experience, obftruct and embarrafs the opera- 
tions of the fmuggler much more effectually 
than thofe of the cuftoms. By introducing into 
the cuftoms a fyftem of adminiftration as fimilar 
to that of the excife as the nature of the different 
duties will admit, the difficulty of fmuggling 
might be very much increafed. This alteration, 
it has been fuppofed by many people, might very 
eafily be brought about. 
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THe inporter . of commodities liable to any © ae 
duties of cuftoms, it has been faid,; might at his eee" 


sption be allowed either to carry them to his 
own private warehoufe, or to lodge them in a 
warehoufe provided either at his own expence or 
at that of the publick, but under the key of the 
cuftomhoufe officer, and never to be opened but 
in his prefence. If the merchant carried them 
to his own private warehoufe, the duties to be 
immediately paid, and never afterwards to be 
drawn back; and that warehocufe to be at all 
times fubjeét to the wifit and examination of the 
cuftomhoufe officer, in order to afcertain how far 
the quantity contained in it correfponded with 
that for which the duty had been paid. Ir he 
carried them to the publick warehoufe, no duty 
to be paid till they were taken out for home 
confumption. If taken out for exportation, 
to be duty-free; proper fecurity being always 
given that they fhouid be fo exported. The 
dealers in thofe particular commodities, either 
by wholefale or retail, to be ar all times fubject 
to the vifit and examination of the cuftomhoufe 


officer; -and to be obliged to juitify by proper 


certificates the payment of the duty upen the 
whole quantity contained in their fhops or ware- 
houfes. What are called the excife-duties upon 
rum imported are at prefent levied in this man- 
ner, and the fame fyftem of adminiftraticn might 
perhaps be extended to all duties upon gocds 
imported; provided always that thofe duties 
were, like the duties of excife, confined to a few 
forts of goods of the moft general ufe and con- 
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forts of goods, as at prefent, publick warehoufes 
of fufficient extent could not eafily be provided, 
and goods of a very delicate nature, or of which 
the prefervation required much care and atten- 
tion, could not fafely be trufted by the merchant 
in any warehoufe but his own. 

Ir by fuch a fyftem of admiriftration fmug- 
gling, to any confiderable extent, could be pre- 
vented even under pretty high duties; and if every 
duty was occafionally either heightened or lower- 
ed according a@s it was moft likely, either the one 
way or the other, to afford the greateft revenue 
to the ftate; taxation being always employed as 
an inftrument of revenue and never of monopoly; 
it feems not improbable that a revenue, at leaft 
equal to the prefent neat revenue of the cuftoms, 
might be drawn from duties upon the importa- 
tion of only a few forts of goods of the moft 
general ufe and confumption; and that the 
duties of cuftoms might thus be brought to the 
fame degree of fimplicity, certainty, and preci- 
fion, as thofe of exciie. What the revenue at pre- 
tent lofes, by drawbacks upon the re-exportation 
of foreign goods which are afterwards relanded 
and confumed at home, would under this fyftem_ 
be faved altogether. If to this faving, which 
would alone be very confiderable, was added the 
abolition of all bounties upon the exportation of 
home-produce ; in all cafes in which thofe boun- 
ties were not in reality drawbacks of fome duties 
of excife which had before been advanced ; it 
cannot well be doubted but that the neat revenue 
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of cuftoms might, after an alteration of this kind, 
be fully equal to what it had ever been before. 


° Ir by fuch a change of fyftem the publick re- 
venue fuffered no lofs, the trade and manufac- 
tures of the country would certainly gain a very 
confiderable advantage. The trade in’the com- 
modities not taxed, by far the greateft number, 
would be perfectly free, and might be carried on 
to and from all parts of the world with every 
poffible advantage. Among thofe commodities 
would be comprehended all the neceffaries of life, 
and all the materials of manufacture. So far asthe 
free importation of the neceffaries of life reduced 
their average money price in the home market, it 
would reduce the money price of labour, but with- 
out reducing in any refpect its real recompence. 
The value of money is in proportion to the 
quantity of the neceffaries of life which it will 
purchafe, That of the neceffaries of life is alto- 
gether independent of the quantity of money 
which can be had for them. The reduétion in 
the money ‘price of labour would neceffarily be 
attended with a proportionable one in that of all 
home-manufa@tures, which would thereby gain 
fome advantage in all foreign markets. The 
price of fome manufactures would be reduced in 
a till greater proportion by the free importation 
of the raw materials. If raw filk could be im- 
ported from China and Indoftan duty-free, the 
filk manufacturers in England could greatly un- 
derfell thofe of both France and Italy. There 
would be no occafion to prohibit the importa- 
tion of foreign filks and velvets. The cheapnefs 
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0.9K of their goods would feeure to our own work- 


men, not only the poffeffion of the home, but a 
very great command of the foreign market, 
Even the trade in the commodities taxed would 
be carried on with much more advantage than at 
prefent. «If thofe comimodities were delivered 
out of the publick warchoufe for foreign ex- 
portation, being in this cafe exémpted from all 
taxes, the trade in them would be perfectly free. 
The carrying trade in all forts of goods would 
under this fyftem enjoy every poffible advantage. 
If thofe commodities were delivered out for home- 
¢onfumption, the importer not being obliged to 
advance the tax till he had an opportunity of 
felling his goods, either to fome dealer, or to 
fome confumer, he could always afford to fe 
them cheaper than if he had been obliged to ad- 
vance it at the moment of importation. Under 
the fame taxes, the foreign trade of confumption 
even in the taxed commodities, might in this 
manner be carried on with much more advantage 
than it can at prefent. re 
Ir was the objeét of the famous excife fcheme 
of Sir Robert Walpole to eftablith, with regard 
to wine and tobacco, a fyftem not very unlike 
that which is here propofed. But though the 
bill which was then brought into parliament, 
é€omprehended: thafe two commodities only; it 
was genefally fuppofed to be meant as an in- 
troduction 4 ‘a more extenfive fcheme of the 
fame kind. Faction, démbined with the intereft 
of fmugeling merchants, raifed fo violent, though 
fo unjuft,, a clamour againft that bill, that the 
minifter 
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dread of exciting a clamour of the fame kind, 
none of his fucceflors have dared to refume the 
project. 

Tue duties upon foreign luxuries imported 
for home-confumption, though they fometimes 
fall upon the poor, fall principally upon people 
of middling om more than middling fortune. 
Such are, for example, the duties upon foreign 
wines, upon coffee, chocolate, tea, fugar, &c. 

Tue duties upon the cheaper luxuries of home- 
produce deftined for home-confumption, fail 
pretty equally upon people of all ranks in propor- 
tion to their refpective expence. The poor pay the 
duties upon malt, hops, beer, and ale, upon their 
own confumption: The rich, upon both their 
own confumption and that of their fervants. 

Tue whole confumption of the inferior ranks 
of people, or of thofe below the middling rank, 
it muft be obferved, is in every country much 
greater, not only in quantity, but in value, than 
that of the middling and of thofe above the 
middling rank. The whole expence of the in- 
ferior is much greater than that of the {uperior 
ranks. In the firft place, almoft the whole capi- 
tal of every country is annually diftributed among 
the inferior ranks of people, as the wages of 
productive labour. Secondly, a great part of 
the revenue arifing from both the rent of land 
and the profits of ftock, is annually diftributed 
among the Jame rank, in the wages and main- 
tenance of menial fervants,,and other unproduc- 
tive labourers. Thiggly, fome part of the profits 
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arifing from the employment of their {mall capi- 
tals. The amount of the profits annually made 
by {mall fhopkeepers, tradefmen, and retailers 
of all kinds, is every where very confiderable, 
and makes a very confiderable portion of the 
annual produce. Fourthly, and laftly, fome 
part even of the rent of land belengs to the fame 
rank; a confiderable part to thofe who are 
fomewhat below the middling rank, and a fmall 
part even to the loweft rank ; common labourers 
fometimes poffeffing in property an acre or two 
of land. Though the expence of thofe inferior 
ranks of people, therefore, taking them indi- 
vidually, is very fimall, yet the whole mafs of it, 
taking them collectively, amounts always to by 
much the largeft portion of the whole expence of 
the fociety; what remains, of the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the country for 
the confumption of the fupcrior ranks, being al- 
ways much lefs, not only in quantity but in va- 
lue. The taxes upon expence, therefore, which 
fall chiefly upon that of the fuperior ranks of 
people, upon the fmaller portion of the annual 
produce, are likely to be much lefs productive 
than, either thofe which. fall indifferently upon 
the expence of all ranks, or even thofe which fall 
chiefly upon that of the inferior ranks; than 
either thofe which fall indifferently upon the 
whole annual produce, or thofe which fall chiefly 
upon the larger portion of it. Thaqexcife upon 
the materials and manufacture of home-made 
fermented and fpirituous ljguors is accordingly, 
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all the different taxes upon expenee, by far © HAP. 
the moft produétive; and this branch of the ex- 
cife falls very much, perhaps principally, upon 
the expence of the common people, In the year 
which ended onthe 5th of July 1775, the grofs 
produce of this branch of the excife ardunted ta 

9341,8374 95. 9. 

Ir muft always be remembered, however, that 
it is the luxurious and not the neceffary expence 
of the inferior ranks of people that ought ever to 
be taxed. The final payment of any tax upon 
their neceffary expence would fall altogether 
upon the fuperior ranks of people; upon the 
fmaller portion of the annual produce, and not 
upon the greater. Such atax muft in all cafes 
either.raife the wages of labour, or Ieffen the de- 
mand for it. It could not raife the wages of la- 
bour, without throwing the final payment of the 
tax upon the fuperior ae of people. It could 
not leffen the demand for labour, without leffen- 
ing the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country, the fund from which all taxes 
muft be finally paid. Whatever might be the 
{tate to which a tax of this kind reduced the de- 
mand for labour, it muft always raife wages 
higher than they otherwife would be in that 
ftate; and the final payment of this enhancement 
of wages muft in all cafes fall upon rhe faperior 
ranks of people. 

FERMENTED liquors brewed, and {piritiious li- 
quors diftilled, not for fale, but for private ufe, 
are not in Great Britain liable to any duties of 
excife. This exemption, of which thé object is 
to fave private families from the odious vifit and 
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BOOK examinatjon of the tax-gatherer, occafions the 
burden of thofe duties to fall frequently much 
lighter upon the rich than upon the poor. It is 
not, indeed, very common to diftil for private 
ufe, though it is done fometimes. But in the 
country, many middling and almoft all rich aad 
ereat families brew their own beer. Their {trong 
— therefore, cofts them eight fhillings a bar- 
rel lefs than it cofts the common brewer. who 
muft have his profit upon the tax, as well as upon 
all the other expence which he advances. Such 
familics, therefore, muft drink their beer at leaft 
nine or ten fhillings a barrel cheaper than any 
liquor of the fame quality can be drunk by the 
common peopie, to whom it 1s every where more 
convenient to buy their beer, by little and little, 
from the brewery or the ale-houfe. Malt, in 
the fame manner, that is made for the ufe of a 
private family, ts not hable to the vifit or exa- 
mination of the tax-gatherer; but in this cafe 
the family muft compound at feven fhillings and 
fixpence a head for the tax. Seven fhillings and 
fixpence are equal to the excife upon ten bufhels 
of inalr; a quantity fully equal to what all the 
different members of any fober family, men, 
women, and children, are at an average likely 
to confume. But in rich and great familias: 
where country hofpitality is much practifed, the 
malt pees confumed by the members of the 
family make but a {mail part of the confumption 
of the houfe. . Either on account of this compo- 
fition, however, or for other reafons, it is not 
near fo cominon to malt as to brew for private 
‘ufe. At: is difficult to imagine any equitable 
=  reafon 
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reafon why thofe who either brew or diftil for © HOR 
private ufe, fhould not be fubjeét to a compo- —+—~ 


fition of the fame kind. 

A GREATER revenue than what is at prefent 
drawn from all the heavy taxes upon malt, beer, 
and ale, might be raifed, it has frequently been 
faid, by a much lighter tax upon malt; the op- 
portunities of deftauding the revenue being much 
ereatcr in a brewery than in a malt-houle; and 
thofe who brew for private ufe being exempted 
from all duties or compofition for duties, which 
is not the cafe with thofe who malt for private ufe. 

In the porter brewery of London, a quarter of 
malt is commonly brewed into more than two 
barrels and a half, fometimes into three barrels 
of porter. The different taxes upon malt amount 
to fix fhillings a quarter; thofe upon {trong beer 
and ale to eight fhillings a barrel. In the porter 
brewery therefore, the different taxes upon malt, 
beer and ale, amount to between twenty-fix 
and thirty fhillings upon the produce of a quarter 
of malt. In the country brewery for common 
country fale, a quarter of malt 1s feldom brewed 
into lefs than two barrels of ftrong and one bar- 
rel of {mall beer; frequently into two barrels and 
a half of ftrong beer. The different taxes upon 
{mall beer amount to one fhilling and four-pence 
a barrel. In the country brewery, therefore, the 
different taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, feldom 
amount to lefs than twenty-three fhillings and 
four-pence, frequently to twenty-fix fhillings, 
upon the produce of a quarter of malt, Taking 
the whole kingdom at an average, therefore, 
the whole amount of the duties upon malt, beer, 

| and 
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O° K and ale, cannot be eftimated at lefs than twenty- 
four or twenty-five fhillings upon the produce of 
a quarter of malt, But by taking off all the d&kf- 
ferent duties upon beer and ale, and by tripling 
the malt-tax, or by raifing it from fix to eighteen 
fhillings upon the quarter of malt, a greater 
revenue, it is faid, might be raifed by this fingle 
tax than what is at prefent drawn from all thofe 
heavier taxes, 


d. Se 

Jn 1772, the old malt tax produced - 722,023 11 41 
Vhe additional - - 356,776 7 gt 
In 1773, the old tax produced - Ots 227. 3° Ge 
The additional « - 278,650 15 33 
In 1774, the old tax produced - 621,614 17 5% 
The additional - ~ 310,745 2 8 
In 1775, the old tax produced - 657,357 — 8 
‘Lhe additional . - 323,785 12 6t 





4)3.835,580 12 —3 
Average of thefe four years - 9585395 3 
In 1772, the country excife produced 1,243,128 5 3 


The London brewery — - 408,260 7 2% 
In 1773, the country excife - 1,245,808 3 3 
The London brewery - 405,406 17 10% 
¥n 1794, the country excife - - 1,246,373 14 5% 
The London brewery ~ 320,601 18 —* 


In 1775, the country «xcife = = 1,214,583 6 1 
The London brewery - 463,670 7 — 


Average of thefe four years - 1,636,958 4 9: 
To which adding the.average malt tax, or 958,895 3 — 


The whole amount of thofe different 
taxes Comes out to be - 
But by tripling the malt tax, or by raifing 
it from fix to eighteen fhillings upon 
_ the quarter of ell, that ingle tax 2,876,685 
would produce - . 
A fum which exceeds the freeones by - 280,832 1 23% 


t 2,595,853 7 1 


me 


ra 
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Unpsr the old malt tax, indeed, 1s compre- © 5 A P. 
hended a tax of four fhillings upon the hogfhead 
of cyder, and another of ten fhillings upon the 
barrel of mum. In 1774, the tax upon cyder 
produced only 3083]. 6s. 8d. It probably fell 
fomewhat fhort of its ufual amount; all the dif- 
ferent taxes upon cyder having that year pro- 
duced lefs than ordinary. The tax upon mum, 
though much heavier, is ftill lefs productive, on 
account of the fmaller confumption of that liquor. 
But to balance whatever may be the ordinary 
amount of thofe two taxes; there is compre- 
hended under what is called The country excife, 
firft, the old excife of fix fhillings and eight- 
pence upon the hogfhead of cyder; fecondly, a 
like tax of fix fhillings and eight-pence upon the 
hogfhead of verjuice ; thirdly, another of cight 
fhillings and nine-pence upon the hogfhead of 
vinegar; and, laftly, a fourth tax ae eleven-~ 
pence upon the gallon of mead or metheglin: 
The produce of thok: different taxes will pro- 
bably much more than counterbalance that of 
the duties impofed, by what is called The annual 
malt tax upon cyder and mum. 

Matt is confumed not only in the brewery of 
beer and ale, but in the manufacture of low 
wines and fpirits. If the malt tax was to be 
raifed to eighteen fhillings upon the quarter, it 
might be neceffary to make fome abatement in 
the different excifes which are impofed upon 
thofe particular forts of low wines and fpirits of 
which malt makes any part of the materials. In 
what are called Malt fpirits, it makes commonly 

but 
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vege DUES ‘third part of the materials; the other two- 


thirds being either raw barley, or one- third 
barley and one-third wheat. In the diftillery of 
malt fpirits, both the opportunity and the tempt- 
ation to fmugele, are much greater than either in 
a brewery or ina malt-houfe; the opportunity, 
on account of the fmallef bulk and greater value 
of the commodity; and the’ temptation, on 
account of the fuperior height of the duties, 
which amount to 3s. 103d. * upon the gallon of 
{pirits. By increafing the duties upon malt, and 
reducing thofe upon the diftillery, both the op- 
portunities and the temptation to fmugegle would 
be diminifhed, which might occafion a ftili fur- 
ther augmentation of revenue. 


Ir has fur fome time paft been the policy of 
Great Britain to difcourage the confumption of 
fpirituous liquors, on account of their fuppofed 
tendency to ruin the health and to corrupt the 
morals of the common people. According to 
this policy, the abatement of the taxes upon the 
diftillery ought not to be fo great as to reduce in 
any refpe&t the price of thofe liquors. Spi- 
rituous liquors might remain as dear as ever ; 
while at the famé time the wholefome and invi- 
gorating liquors of beer and ale might be con- 
fiderably reduced in their price. The people 
might thus be in part relieved from one of the 

* Though the duries direétly imposed upon proof fpirits 
amount only to 2s. 64. per gallon, thefe added to the 
duties upon the low wines, from which they are diftilied, 
amount to 3s. 104. Both low wines and proof fpirits are, 


to prevent frauds, now rated according to what they guuge in 


the wath. 
4 burdens 
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burdens of which they at prefent complain the © 3A Ps 
moft ; while at the fame time the revenue right Cosmas 
be confiderably augmented. 

Tue objections of Dr. Davenant to this altera- 
tion in the prefent fyftem of excife duties, feem 
to be without foundation. TVhofe objections are, 
that the tax, iaftead of dividing iticlfeas at a 
fent pretty equally y upon the profit of the malr- 
fter, upon that of the brewer, and upon that of 
the retailer, would, fo far as it affected profit, 
fall altogether upen that of the maltfter; that 
the maltfter could not fo eafily get back the 
amount of the tax in the advanced price of his 
malt, as the brewer and retailer in the advanced 
price of their liquor; and that fo heavy a tax 
upon malt might reduce the rent and profit of 
barley land. 

No tax can ever reduce, for any confiderable 
time, the rate of profit in any particular trade, 
which muft always keep its level with other 
trades in the neighbourhood. The prefent du- 
ties upon malt, be ecr and ale, do not affect the 
profits of the dealers in thofe commodities, who 
all get back the tax with an additional profit, in 
the enhanced price of their goods. A tax indeed 
may render the goods upon which it is impofed 
fo dear as to diminifh the confumption of them. 
But the confumption of malt is in malt liquors ; 
and a tax of eight een fhillings upon the quarter 
of malt could not well render thofe liquors 
dearer than the different taxes, arfounting to 
twenty-four or twenty-five fhillings, do at pre- 
fent. Thofe liquors, on the contrary, would 


probably become cheaper, and the confumption 
of 
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BOOK of them would be more likely to increafe. than to 
diminifh. 
Ir is not very eafy to underftand why it 
be more difficult for the maltfter to get back 
eighteen fhillings in the advanced price of his 
malt, than it 1s at prefent for the brewer to get 
back twepty-four or twenty-five, fometimes 
thirty fhillings, in that of his liquor. The 
maltfter, indeed, inftead of a tax of fix fhillings, 
would be obliged to advance one of eighteen 
fhillings upon every quarter of malt. But the 
brewer is at prefent obliged to advance a tax 
of twenty-four or twenty-five fometimes thirty 
fhillings upon every quarter of malt which he 
brews. It could not be more inconvenient for 
the maltfter to advance a lighter tax, than it is 
at prefent for the brewer to advance a heavier 
one. The maltfter doth not always keep in his 
granaries a ftock of malt which it will require a 
longer time to difpofe of, than the ftock of beer 
and ale which the brewer frequently keeps in his 
cellars. The former, therefore, may frequently 
get the returns of his money as foon as the 
latter. But whatever inconveniency might arife 
to the maltfter from being obliged to advance a 
heavier tax, it could eafily be remedied by 
granting him a few months longer credit than 
is at prefent commonly given to the brewer. 
Noruine could reduce the rent and profit of 
barley land which did not reduce the demand. 
for barley. -But a change of fyftem, which re- 
duced the duties upon a quarter of malt brewed 
into beer and ale from twenty-four and twenty- 
five fhillings to eighteen fhillings, would be 


mare 
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‘nore likely to increafe than diminifh that de- © ae Per 
mand. The rent and profit of barley land, 
befides, muft always be nearly equal to thofe of 
other equally fertile and equally well-cultivated 
land. If they were lefs, fome part of the barley 
land would foon be turned to fome other pur- 
pofe ; and if they were greater, more land would 
foon be turned ta the raifing of barley. When 
the ordinary price of any particular produce of 
Tand is at what may be called a monopoly price, 
a tax upon it neceffarily reduces the rent and 
profit of the land which grows it. A tax upon 
the produce of thofe precious vineyards, of 
which the wine falls fo much fhort of the effec- 
tual demand, that its price is always above the 
natural proportion to that of the produce of 
other equally fertile and equally well cultivated 
land, would neceffarily reduce the rent and profit 
of thofe vineyards. The price of the wines 
being already the higheft that could be got for 
the quantity commonly fent to market, it 
could not be raifed higher without diminifh- 
ing that quantity; and the quantity could not 
be diminifhed without ftill greater lofs, be- 
caufe the lands could not be turned to any other 
equally valuable produce. The whole weight 
of the tax, therefore, would fall upon the rent 
and profit ; properly upon the rent of the vine< 
vard. When fe has been propofed to lay any 
new tax upon fugar, our fugar planters have fre- 
quently complained that the ‘whole weight of 
fuch taxes fell, not upon the confumer, but upon 
the producer; they. never kaving been able to 
Vou. HI. | | 
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BOOK raife the price of their fugar after the tax, higher 
than it was before. The price had, it feems, 
before the tax been a monopoly price; and the 
argument adduced to fhew that fugar was an im- 
proper fubject of taxation, demonftrated, per- 
haps, that it was a proper one; the gains of 
monopolifts, whenever they can be come at, 
being certainly of all fubjects ‘the moft proper. 
But the ordinary price of barley has never been a 
monopoly price; and the rent and profit of 
barley land have never been above their natural 
‘proportion to thofe of other equally fertile and 
equally well-cultivated land. The different 
taxes which have been impofed upon malt, beer, 
and ale, have never lowered the price of barley ; 
have never reduced the rent and profit of barley 
land. The price of malt to the brewer has con- 
{tantly rifen in proportion to the taxes impofed: 
upon it; and thofe taxes, together with the 
different duties upon beer and ale, have con- 
ftantly either raifed the price, or what comes. 
to the fame thing, reduced the quality of 
thofe commedities to the confumer. The final. 
payment of ‘thofe taxes has fallen conftantly 
upon the confumer, ane not upon the pro- 
ducer. 

Tue only people likely to fuffer by the change 
of fyftem here propofed, are thofe who brew for 
their own private ufe. But. the. exemption, 
which this fuperior rank of people at prefent 
enjoy, from very heavy taxes which are paid by. 
the poor labourer and artificer, is furely moft 

| unjuft and unequal, and ought to be taken away, 
cven, 
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even though this chatige was hever to take place. 
It has probably been the intereft of this scx 
order of people, however, which has hithertd 
prevented a change of fyftem that could not well 
fail both to iticreate the revenue and to relieve 
the people. 7 

- Besrpes fuch duties as thofe of cuftoms and 
excife above-mentioned, there are fevcral others 
which affeé& the price of goods more uncqually 
and more indire€tly. Of this kind are the duties 
which in French are called Péages, which in old 
Saxon times were called Duties of Paffage, and 
which feem to have been originally eftablifhed 
for the fame purpofe as our turnpike tolls, or the 
tolls upon our canals and navigable rivers, for 
the maintenarice of the road or of the naviga- 
tion. Thofe duties, when applied to fuch pur- 
pofes, are moft properly impoled according to 
the bulk or weight of the goods. As they were 
originally local and provincial duties, applicable 
to local and provincial purpofes, the adminiftra- 
tion of them was in moft cafes entrufted to the 
particular town, parifh, or lordfhip, in which 
they were Jevied; fuch communities being in 
fome way or other fuppofed to be accountable 
for the application. The fovereign, who is al- 
together unaccountable, has in many countries 
afMimed to himfelf the adminiftration of thofe 
duties; and though he has in moft cafes en- 
hanced very much the duty, he has in many 
éntirely neglected the application. If the turn- 
pike tolls of Great Britain fhould ever become 
one of the refources of government, we may 
cal | Bb 2 Jearn, 
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B 0.9 K learn, by the example of many other 

what would probably | be the confequénce, Such 
tolis are no doubt finally paid by. the confumer, 3 
but the confumer. is not. taxed in. Proportion to 
his expence when he pays, not. according to the 
value, but according to the bulk or weight of 
what he confumes. When fuch’ duties are im- 
pofed, not according to the bukk or weight, but 
according to the fuppofed value of the goods, 
they become properly a fort of inland cuftoms or 
excifes, which obftrué very much the moft im- 
portant of all branch¢s of commerce, the j interior 
commerce of the country. : 

_ In fome. fmall tates duties fimilar, to thofe 
paffage duties are -impofed upon goods carried 
acrofs the territory, either by Jand or. by water, 
from one foreign country to another. "Thefe are 
in fome countries called tranfit-duties,. Some of 
the little Italian ftates, which are fituated upon 
the Po, and the rivers which run ‘into ‘ity. derive 
fome revenue from duties of this kind, which are 
paid. altogether by ‘foreigners, and, which, per- 
haps, are the only duties that one, ftate can 
impofe. upon the. fubjedts of another, without 
obftrudting in any. refpect the. indoftry, or com- 
merce of i its Own. | The moft important. tranfit- 
duty in the. world is ‘that levied by the king of 
Denmark upon all merchant. hips, ‘which pafs 
through the Sound. |. as Stace sat 

SucH taxes upon luxuries as the penes part 
of the duties of cuftoms and excife,. though they 
all fall indifferently upon every diferent ; 
OF rStenus, and are paid finally, or “without. 
: | ‘ retribution, 
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i “By whoever confumes the’ commo- asa P. 


dities upon “which they are impofed, yet they do 
not ‘always | fall equally or proportionably | upon 
the revenue of every individual. As every man’s 
humour, regulates the degree of his. confumption, 
every man contributes rather according to Ais 
humour than‘in Proportion to his revenue ; the 
profufe contribute more, the parfimonious lef, 
than their proper proportion. During the mi- 
nority of a’man of great fortune, he confiributes 
commonly very little, by his confumption; to- 
wards the fupport of that ftate from whofe pro- 
tection he derives a great revenue. Thofe who 
live in another country contribute nothing, by 
their confumption, towards the fupport of the 
government of that country, in which is fituated 
the fource of their revenue. If in this latter 
country there fhould be no land-tax, nor any 
confiderable duty upon the transference either of 
moveable or of immoveable property, as is the 
cafe in Ireland, fuch abfentees may derive a great 
revenue from the protection of a government to 
the fupport of which they do not contribute a 
fingle fhilling. This inequality is likely to be 
greatett in a country of which the government is 
in fome refpeéts fubordinate and dependent 
upon that of fome other. The people who pof- 
fefs the moft extenfive property in the depend- 
ent, will in this cafe generally chufe to live in 
the governing country. Ireland is precifely in 
this fituation, and we cannot therefore wonder 
that the propofal of a tax upon abfentees fhould 
— i seu popular in that country. It might, 
a! Bb 3 


a 
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BOOK perhaps, be a little difficult to afcertgin either 


what fort, or what degree of abfence would fub- 
ject a man to be taxed as an abientee, or‘at what 
precife'time the tax fhould either begin or end, 
If you except, however, this very peculiar fitu- 
ation; any inequality.in the contribution of indi- 
viduals, which can arife from fuch taxes, is much 
more than compenfated by the very circumftance 
wee occafions that inequality ; ; the circum- 
ance that every man’s contribution is alto- 
ne voluntary; jt being altogether in his 
power cither to confume or not to confume the 
cominodity taxecl, Where fuch tar eS, therefore, 
are properly affeffed anc upon proper commodi- 
tics, they are paid with less,grumbling than any 
other.”. When’ they are advanced by the mer- 
chant ’¢ or manufacturer, the confumer, who finally 
Pa) 5 ‘thei, foon comes to confound them with 
the price of the commodities, and almott forgets 
that he pays any tax.. | 


Sue: H taxes dre or ‘may be perfectly certain, or 
may ‘be afiefied fo as to leave no daubt.concern- 
jng cither, whit ought ” to be’ paid, or when. it 
ought to be paid ; _ concerning either the quan - 
tity or the time of payment. Whateyer uncer- 
tainty there may fometimes. be, either in. the 
duties of cuftoms in Great Britain, or in other 
duties of the fame kind in other countries, it 
cannot arife from. the nature of thofe duties, but 
from the inaccurate or unfkilful manner in. 
the law that. 1 impoies them is expreffed. 

Taxes upon luxuries generally. are, and 

may be, paid picce-meal, or in proportion 
as 
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as the contributors have occafion, to purchafe the S # =f 


goods upon. which they are impofed. In. the 
time and mode of payment they are, or may 

af all taxes. the moft convenient. Upon the 
whole, fuch . taxes, therefore, are, perhaps,. as 
agreeable to the three firft of the four general 
‘TMaxlms concerning taxation, as any other. They 
offend in. every refped apainit the fourth. 

SUCH taxes, in proportion to what they bring 
into the publick treafury of the ftate, always take 
out or keep out of the pockets of the people 
more than almoft any other taxes. They feem 
#0 do this in all the four different ways in which 
it 1s poflible to do it, 

Frrst, the levying of fuch taxes, even . when 
wmpofed in the moft judicious manner, requires 
a great number of cuftomhoufe. and excife offic 
cers, whofe falaries and perquifites are a real 
tax upon the people, which brings nothing into 
the treafury of the ftate. This expence, how- 
ever, it muft be acknowledged, 1s more moderate 
in Great Britain than in moft other countries. 
In the year which ended on the fifth of July 1775, 
the grofs produce of the different duties, under 
the management of. the commiffioners of excife 
in England, amounted to 5,507,308/. 185. 84d. 
which was levied at an expence of little more 
than five and a half per cent. From this grofs 
produce, however, there muft be deducted what 
was paid away in bounties and drawbacks 
upon the exportation of excifeable goods, 
which will reduce the neat produce below five 
ot | Bb4 millions. 
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millions *:°° Thé. levying of. the: falecducy, an 
excife duty, but under a different management, 
is much more. expenfive. ~The neat revenue ef 
the ouftoms ‘does: not. amount to ‘two' milkons 
and: a.half, which is: fevied at an expence of 
ten .per. cent. in the falaries of. 

and other: incidents. But the perqui- 
ccuftomhoufe officers: dre every where 
greater than their falaries ; at fome ports 
mare than double or-triple thofe falaries. If the 
-of-officers, and: other incidents, therefore, 

to more. than ten per cent. upon the 

acat revenue of the cuftoms; the whole expence 
of levying that revenue may amount, in falaries 
and perquifites together, to more than twenty or 
thirty per cent, The officers of excife receive 
few or.no perquifites ; and the adminiftration of 
that branch of the revenue being of more recent 
eftablifhment, is in general lefs corrupted than 
that of the cuftoms, into which length of time 
has introduced and authorized many abufes. By 
charging upon malt the whole revenue which is 
prefent levied by the different duties upon 


malt and malt liquors,.a faving, it. is {uppofed, 


of more. than ‘fifty thoufand pounds might be 
made in the annual. expence of the excife.. By 
confining the duties of cuftoms to a:few. forts-of 
goods, and by levying thofe duties according : to 


the excile laws, a much greater faving might 


a UR 


| The neat produce of that year, after deducting. all ex- 


pences and allowances, amounted to 4,975,652. 195. 64. 
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en ‘be made in the anaual expence of. a CHAP. 


cuftoms. ..: 


fuch taxes neceffarily occafion 

fome: obftruction or difcouragement to: certain 
branches of induftry. As they always raife the 
price of the'commodity taxed, they fo far dif- 
courage its confumption, and confequently its 
production.’ If it is a cémmodity of home 
erowth or manufacture, lefs labour comes to be 
employed in raifing and producing it. Ifitisa 
foreign commodity of which the tax increafes 
in this manner the price, the commodities of 
the fame kind which are made at home may 
thereby, indeed, gain fome advantage in the 
home market, and a greater quantity of do- 
meftick induftry may thereby be turned toward 
preparing them. But though this rife of price 
in a foreign commodity may encourage do- 
meftick induftry in one particular branch, it 
neceffarily difcourages that induftry in almoft 
every other. The dearer the Birmingham ma- 
nufacturer buys his foreign wine, the cheaper he 
neceffarily fells that part of his hardware with 
which, or, what comes to the fame thing, with 
the price of which he buys it. That part of his 
hardware; therefore, Becomes of lefs value to 
him, ‘and‘he has lefs encouragement to work'at 
it. The dearer the confumers in one country 
pay for the furphis produce of another, the 
cheaper they neceflarily fell that part of their 
own furplus produce with which, or, what comes 
to the fame thing,’ with the price of which they 
buy it. ; That part of their own furplus produce 
| becu.nes 
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a e K becomes of lefs value.to them, and they have 


iefs cncouragement to Increaie its quantity. All 
taxcs upon ‘confumable commodities, thereforg, 
tend to reduce the quantity of productive labour 


below what it otherwife would be, either in 


peeyanne the commodities taxed, if they are 
home commoditics ; or in preparing thofe with 
which they are purchafed, if they are foreiga 
commodities. Such taxes too always alter, more 
or lefs, the natural direction of national induftry, 
and turn it into a channel always different from, 


_and generally lefs advantageous than that in which 


it would have run of its own accord. 


TuirpLy, the hope of evading fuch taxes by 
finuggling gives frequent occafion to forfeitures 
and other penalties, which entirely ruin the 
fmuggler; a perfon who, though no doubt highly 
blameable for violating the laws of his country, 
is frequently incapable of violating thofe of na- 
tural juftice, and would have been, in every 
refpect, an excellent citizen, had not the laws 
of his country made that a crime which nature 
never meant to be fo. In ‘thofe corrupted 
vernments where there is at leaft a general 
fpicion of much unneceffary expence, and great 
miapplication of the publick revenue, the laws 
which guard it are little refpected. Not many 
people are fcrupulous about fmuggling, when, 
without perjury, they can find any eafy and fafe 
opperiunity of doing fo. To pretend to. have 
any fcruple about buying fmuggled goods, though 
a manifeft encouragement to the violation of the 
revenue laws, and to the perjury which almoft 

always 
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attends it, would in meft. countries be 
regarded as.one of thofe Bee pieces of hy- 
pecrify-which,: inftead of gaining credit with any 
body, ferve: only to expofe the perfon who aifects 
to practife them, to the fyfpicion of being a 
reater-knaye than moft of his neigibours. By 
this indulgence ef the publick, the tmugeler is 
often encouraged to continue 2a trade wrich he 


is. thus taught to confider as in fone mesfure in- 


nocent ; ‘and when the feverity of the revenue 
laws is ready to fal] upon him, he is frequently 
difpofed..to. defend -with viclence, what hethas 


been accyftomed to regard as his juft property. 
From, being at farit, pera: rather imprudent 


than crimjnal, he-at laft too citer becomes one 


of the hardieft and moft determined violators of 


the laws of fociety. By the ruin of the fmug- 
gler, his, capital, which had before been em- 
ployed in Maintaining productive labour, is 
abforbed either in the revenue of the ftate or in 
that of the, revenue-oficer, and 1s employed in 
maintaining unproductive, to the diminution 
of the general capitak of the fociety, and of the 
ufeful jnduftry which it might otherwife have 
maintained, 

_Fourruty, fuch taxes, by fubjecting at leaft 
the dealers. in the taxed commodities to the 
frequent vifits and odious examination of the 
tax-gatherers, expofe them fomctimes, no-doubr, 
to fame degree of oppreffion, and always to 

trouble and vexation; and though vex- 
, as has already been faid, is not ftriétly 
{peaking 


CHA 
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fpeaking’ expence, it is‘certainly eqttivatent to 
the expence at which every man would be willing 
to redeem himfelf from it. The laws ‘of excite; 
though more -effeétual for the purpefe for which 
they were inftituted, are, in this ‘refpeét, more 
vexatious than thofe of the cuftoms. “When'a 
merchant has imported goods fubje&-to'-cert4in 
duties of cuftoms, when he" has paid théfe 
duties, and lodged the goods in his warehoufe; 
he is not in moft cafes Hable to any ‘further 
trouble or vexation from the cuftom-houfe officer. 
It is otherwife. with goods fubje& to duties of 
excife. The dealers have no refpite from the 
continual vifits and examination of the excife 
officers. The duties of excife are, upon this 
account, more unpopular than thofe of the 
cuftoms; and fo are the officers who levy them. 
Thofe officers, 1t 1s pretended, though in general, 
perhaps, they do their duty fully as weil as thofe 
of the cuftoms; yet, as that duty obliges: them 
to be frequently very troublefome to “fome of 
their neighbours, commonly contraét a certain 
hardnefs of character which the others frequent- 
ly have not. This obfervation, however, may 
very probably be the mere fuggeftion of frau- 
dulent dealers, whofe fmuggling is either pre- 
vented: or detected by their diligence. ‘ 


THE inconveniencies, however, which * are, 
perhaps, in fome degrée infeparable from taxes 
vipon confumable commodities, fall 'as light 4 upon 
the péople of Great Britain as upon thofe of any 
other country of which the government is nearly 

ee 
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expenfive |Our ftate is not perfect, and ¢.# ary 
might be mended; but it is. as good or. ‘better one 
than that of, moft of our neighbours. 


iol. confequence. of the notion that duties: “upon 
confumable. goods were taxes upon the profits 
of. merchants, thofe duties have, in fome counr 
tries, been repeated upon every fucceffive fale of 
the goods,. If the profits of the merchant im- 
porter..or..merchant manufa@urer were taxed, 
equality feemed to require that thofe of all the 
middle buyers, who intervened between either 
of them: and the confumer, fhould likewife be 
taxed. .The famous Alcavala of Spain feems to. 
have ..been eltablifhed upon this principle. It 
was at firft a.tax of ten ‘per cent., afterwards of 
fourteen per cent., and is at preient of only fix 
per. cent. upon the fale of every fort of property, 
whether moveable or immoveable; and it is rez 
peared. every time the property is fold. .* The 
levying of this tax requires a multitude of re- 
venue. officers fufficient to guard the tran{porta- 
tion of goods, not only from one province to 
another, but. from one fhop to another. It fub- 
not. only the dealers in fome forts of goods, 
. thofe in all forts, every farmer, every ma- 
nufacturer, every merchant and fhop- -keeper,. to 
the continual.vifits and examination of the tax- 
gatherers, Through the greater part of a coun- 
in which .a tax of this kind is cftablifhed, 
riothing can be produced for diftant fale. ‘The 
produce of every part of the country muft be 


*--Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tom. i. p. 
: proportioned 
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BO yo *® proportioned to the confumption of the neigh- 
bourhodd. It is to: the Alcavala, accordingly. ‘ec 
that Uftaritz tmputes the ruin of the manu: 
faCtures of Spain. He might have imputed’ to 
it likewife the declenfion of agriculture, it being 


impofed not only upon manufactures, but. ‘upon 
the rude produce of the land. 


In the kingdom of Naples there is a fimilar 
tax of three per cent. upon the value of all con- 
tracts, and confequently upon that of all con- 
‘tracts of fale. Itis both lighter than the Spanifh 
tax, and the greater part of towns and parifhes 
‘are allowed to pay a compofition in heu of it. 
They levy this compofition in what manner they 
pleafe, generally in a way that gives no inter- 
ruption to the interior commerce of the place. 
The Neapolitan tax, therefore, is not near fo 
ruinous as the Spanish one. 

Tue uniform fyftem of taxation, which, with 
a few exceptions of no great confequence, takes 
place in all the different parts of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain, leaves the interior 
commerce of the country, the inland and coatt- 
ing trade, almoft entirely free. The inland trade 
is almoft perfectly free, and the greater part of 
goods may be carried from one end of the king- 
dom to the other, without requiring any permit 
or let-pafs, without being fubject to queftion, 
vifit, or examination frém the revenue officers: 
There are a few exceptions, but they are fuch 
as can give no interruption. to any important 
‘branch of the inland commerce of the’ country. 

| Goods carried coaftwife; indeed, require certifi- 
— -- cates 
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¢ates or coaft-cockets. If you except: coals; 
however, the reft are almoft all duty-free. — This 
freedom of interior commerce, the effeét of the 
uniformity of the fyftem of taxation, is perhaps 
one of the principal caufes of the profperity of 
Great Britain; every great country being necef- 
farily the beft and moit extenfive market for the 
greater part ofethe productions of its own in- 
duftry.. Ifthe fame freedom, in confequence of 
the fame uniformity, could be extended to Ire- 
tand and the plantations, both the grandeur of 
the ftate and the profperity of every part of the 
émpire, would probably be ftill greater than at 
prefent. 


In France, the different revenue laws which 
take place in the different provinces, require a. 
multitude of revenue officers to furround, not 
only the frontiers of the kingdom, but thofe of 
almoft each particular province, in order either 
to prevent the importation of certain goods, or 
to fubject it to the payment of certain duties, to 
the no fmall interruption of the interior com- 
merce of the country, Some provinces are al- 
lowed to compound for the gabelle or fult-tax. 
Others are exempted from it altogether. Some 
provinces are exempted from the exclufive fale of 
tobacco, which the farmers-general enjoy 
through the greater part of the } singdom. The 
aids, which correfpond to the excife in England, 
are very different in different provinces. . Some 
provinces are exempted from them, and pay a 
-eampofition or equivalent. In thofe in waich 
they take place and are in farm, there are many 

§ | local 
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$0.9 E focal duties which do not extend beyond a par- 
"  gicular town or diftri&. . The Traites, which 
correfpond to our cuftoms, divide the kingdom 
into three great parts; firft, the provinces fub- 
jet to the tarif of 1664, which are called the 
provinces of the five great farms, and under 
which are comprehended Picardy, Normandy, 
and the greater part of the interior provinces of 
the kingdom; fecondly, the provinces fubject 
to the tarif of 1667, which are called the pro- 
vinces reckoned foreign, and under which are 
comprehended the greater part of the frontier pro- 
vinces; and, thirdly, thofe provinces which are 
faid to be treated as foreign, or which, becaufe 
they are allowed a free commerce with foreign 
countries, are in their commerce with the other 
provinces of France fubjected to the fame duties. 
as other foreign countries. Thefe are Alface, the 
three bifhopricks of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and 
the three cities of Dunkirk, Bayonne, and Mar- 
feilles. Both in the provinces of the five great 
farms (called fo on account of an antient divifion 
of the duties of cuftoms into five great branches, 
each of which was originally the fubje& of a par- 
ticular farm, though they are now all united into 
one), and in thofe which are faid to be reckoned 
foreign, there are many local duties which do not 
extend beyond a particular town or diftrict. 
There are fome fuch even in the provinces which 
are faid to be treated as foreign, particularly in 
the city of Marfetlles. It is unneceffary to ab-. 
ferve how much, both the reftraints upon the 
interior commerce of the country, and the 
I number 
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number of the revenue officers muft be multi- 


plied, in order to guard the frontiers of thofe 


different provinces and diftricts, which are fab=" 


ject to fuch different fyftems of taxation. | 
Over and above the general reftraints arifing 


from this complicated fyftem of revenue laws, | 


the commerce of wine, after corn perhaps the 
moft important production of France, is in the 
greater part of the provinces fubject to particular 
reftraints, arifing from the favour which has been 


fhewn to the vineyards of particular provinces . 


and diftricts, above thofe of others. The pro- 
vinces moft famous for their wires, it will be 
found, I believe, are thofe in which the trade in 
that article is fubject to the feweft reftraints of 
this kind. The extenfive market which fuch 
provinces enjoy, encourages good management 
both in the cultivation of their vineyards, and in 
the fubfequent preparation of their wines. 

Sucu various and complicated revenue laws 
are not peculiar to France. The little dutchy of 
Milan is divided into fix provinces, in each of 
which there is a different fyftem of taxation with 
regard to feveral different forts of confumable 
goods. The ftill {maller territories of the duke 
of Parma are divided into three or four, each of 

which has, in the fame manner, a fyftem of its 
own. Under fuch abfurd management, nothing, 
but.the great fertility of the foil and happinefs of 
the climate, could preferve fuch countries from 
foon relapfing into the loweft ftate of poverty and 
barbarifm. 


- Vou. ITT. Cc Taxes 
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Taxes upon confumable commodities may 
either be levied by an adminiftration of which 
the officers are appointed by government and gre 
immediately accountable to government, of 
which the revenue muft in this cafe vary from 
year to year, according to the occafional varia- 
tions in the produce of the tax; or they may be 
lett in farm for a rent certain,* the farmer being 
allowed to appoint his own officers, who, though 
obliged to levy the tax in the manner directed by 
the law, are under his immediate infpection, and 
are immediately accountable to him. The beft and 
mott frugal way of levying a tax can never be by 
farm. Over and above what is neceffary for 
paying the itipulated rent, the falaries of the 
officers, and the whole expence of adminiftration, 
the farmer mu{t always draw from the produce of 
the tax a certain profit proportioned at leaft to 
the advance which he makes, to the rifk which 
he runs, to the trouble which heis at, and to the 
knowledge and fill which it requires to manage 
{fo very complicated. a concern. Government, 
by eftablifhing an adminiftration under their own 
immediate infpection, of the fame kind with that 
which the farmer eftablifhes, might at leaft fave 
this profit, which is almoft always exorbitant. To 
farm any confiderable branch of the publick re- 
venue, requires either a great capital or a great 
credit; circumftances Which would alone reftrain 
the competition for fuch an undertaking to a 


-yvery fmall number of people. Of the few who 


have this capital or credit, a ftill fmalier nurober 
have the neceflary knowledge crexperience ; an~ 
: | ty  orner 
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uther circumftance which reftrains the comp eti- i 
tion ftill further. The very few, who are in con- 
dition to becorne competitors, find it more for 
their intereft to combine together; to become 
copartners inftead of competitors, and when the 
farm is fet up to auction, to offer no rent, but 
what is much below the real value. In countries 
where the publick revenues are in farm, the 
farmers are generally the moft opulent people. 
Their wealth would alone excite the publick 
indignation, and the vanity which aloft always 
accompanies fuch upitart fortunes, the foolifh 
oftentation with which they commonly difplay 
that wealth, excites that indignation ftill more. 

_ Tue farmers of the publick revenue never find 
the laws too fevere, which punifh any attempt to 
evade the payment of a tax. They have no 
bowels for the contributors, who are not their 
fubjects, and whofe univerfal bankruptcy, if it 
fhould happen the day after their farm is expired, 
would not much affect their intercft. In the 
greateft exigencies of the ftate, when the anxicty 
of the fovereign for the exact payment of his re- 
venue is neceffarily the greateft, they feldom fail 
to complain that without laws more rigorous 
than thofe which attually take place, it will be. 
impoffible for them to pay even the ufual rent. 
In thofe moments of publick diftrefs their de- 
mands cannot be difputed. The revenue laws, 
therefore, become gradually more and more 
fevere. The moft fanguinary are always to be 
found in countries where the greater part of the 
ee ck revenue is in farm. The mildeft, in 
Cc 2 countries 
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BOO countries where it is levied under the immediate 
infpection of the fovereign. Even a bad fove- 
reign feels more compaffion for his people than 
can ever be expected frem the farmers of his re- 
venue. He knows that the permanent grandeur 
of his family depends upon the profperity of his 
people, and he will never knowingiy ruin that 
profperity for the fake of any momentary intereft 
of his own. It is otherwife with the farmers of 
his revenue, whofe grandeur may frequently be 
the effect of the ruin, and not of the profperity of 
his people. 

A Tax is fometimes, not only farmed for a 
certain rent, but the farmer has, befides, the 
monopoly of the commodity taxed. In France, 
the duties upon tobacco and falt are levied in this 
manner. In fuch cafes the farmer, inftead of 
one, levies two exorbitant profits upon the peo- 
ple; the profit of the farmer, and the ftill more 
exorbitant one of the monopolift. Tobacco 
being a luxury, every man is allowed to buy or 
not to buy ashe chufes. But falt being a necef- 
fary, every man is obliged to buy of the farmer 
a certain quantity of it; becaufe, if he did not 
buy this quantity of the farmer, he would, it is 
prefumed, buy it of fome fmuggler. The taxes. 
upon both commodities are exorbitant. The 
temptation to fmuggle confequently is to many 
people irrefiftible, whfle at the fame time the 
rigour of the law, and the vigilance of the 
farmer’s officers, render the yielding to that tempt- 
ation almoft certainly ruinous. The fmuggling 
of falt and tobacco fends every year feveral 

hundred 
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hundred people to the gallies, befides a very con- © ees 


fiderable number whom it fends to the gibbet. 
TRofe taxes levied in this manner yield a very 
confiderable revenue to government. In 1767, 
the farm of tobacco was let for twenty-two 
millions five hundred and forty-one thoufand two. 


hundred and feventy-eight livres a year. That. 
of falt, for thirty-fix millions four hundred and 


ninety-two thoufand four hundred and four livres. 
The farm in both cafes was to commence in 
1768, and to laft for fix years. Thofe who con- 
fider the blood of the people as nothing in com- 
parifon with the revenue of the prince, may per- 
haps approve of this method of levying taxes, 
Similar taxes and monopolies of falt and tobacco 
have been eftablifhed in many other countries ; 
particularly in the Auftrian and Pruffian domi- 
nions, and in the greater part of the ftates of 
Italy, | 

In France, the greater part of the actual re- 
venue of the crown is derived from eight different 
fources; the taille, the capitation, the two ving- 
tiemes, the gabelles, the aides, the traites, the 
domaine, and the farm of tobacco. The five 
laft are, in the greater part of the provinces, 
under farm. The three firft are every where 
levied by an adminiitration under the immediate 
infpection and direction of government, and it is 
univerfally acknowledged that, in proportion to 
what they take out of the pockets of the people, 
they bring more into the treafury of the prince 
than the other five, of which the adminiftration 
is much more wafteful and expenfive. 
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THe finances of France feem, in their prefent 
ftate, to admit of three very obvious reforma- 
tions. Firft, by abolifhing the taille and the 
capitation, and by increafing the number of 
vingtiemes, fo as to produce an additional re- 
venue equal to the amount of thofe other taxes, 
the revenue of the crown might be preferved ; the 
expence of colleGlion might be much diminifhed ; 
the vexation of the infertor ranks of people, 
which the taille and capitation occafion, might 
be entirely prevented; and the fuperior ranks 
might not be more burdened than the greater part 
of them are at prefent. The vingtieme, ] have 
already obferved, 1s a tax very nearly of the fame 
kind with what ts called the land-tax of Eng- 
land. The burden of the taille, it is acknow- 
ledged, falls finally upon the proprietors of land; 
and as the greater part of the capitation is affefied 
upon thofe who are fubject to the taille at fo 
rnuch a pound of that other tax, the final pay- 
ment of the greater part of it muft likewife fall 
upon the fame order of people. ‘Though the 
number of the vingtiems, therefore, was in- 
creafed fo as to produce an additional revenue 
equal to the amqunt of bath thofe taxes, the fu- 
perior ranks of people might not be more 
burdened than they are at prefent. Many in- 
dividuals no doubt would; on account of the 
great inequalities with which the taille is com- 
monly affeffed upon the eftates and tenants of 
different individuals. ‘The intereft and oppofi- 
tion of fuch favoured fubjects are the obftacles 
ynoft likely to prevent this or any other reforma- 

tron 
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tion of the fame kind. Secondly, by rendering © 4 A P. 
the gabelle, the aides, the traites, the taxes upon 
tobacco, all the different cuftoms and exciles, 
uniform in al] the different parts of the kingdom, 

thofe taxes might be levied at much lefs expence, 

and the interior commerce of the kingdom micht 

be rendered as free as that of England. ‘Thirdly, 

and laftly, by fubjecting all thofe taxes to an ad- 
miniftration under the immediate infpetion and 
direction of government, the exorbitant profits of 

the farmers general might be added to the re- 
venue of the ftate. The oppofition arifing from 

the private intereft of individuals, is likely to 

be as effectual for preventing the two lait as the 

firft mentioned fcheme of reformation. 


Tue French fyftem of taxation feems, in every 
refpect, inferior to the Britifh. In Great Britain 
ten millions fterling are annually levied upon 
lefs than eight millions of people, without its 
being pofiible to fay that any particular order 1s 
opprefied. From the collections of the Abbe 
Expilly, and the obfervations of the author of 
the E.ffay upon the legiflation and commerce of 
corn, it appears probable, that I*rance, including 
the provinces of Lorraine and Bar, contains 
about iwenty-three or twenty-four millions of 
people; three times the number perhaps con- 
tained in Great Britain, ‘The foil and climate of 
France are better than thofe of Great Britain. 
The country has been much longer in a ftate of 
improvement and cultivation, and is, upon that 
account, better ftocked with all thofe things 
which it requires 2 Jong time to raife up and ac- 

Cc4 cumulate, 
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ae 6 K cumulate, fuch as great towns, and convenient 


and well-built houfes, both in town and country. 
With thefe advantages it might be expected that 
in France a revenue of thirty millions might be 
levied for the fupport of the ftate, with as little 
inconveniency as a revenue of ten millions 1s in 
Great Britain. In1765 and 1766, the whole re- 
venue paid into the treafury of France, accord- 
ing to the beft, though, I acknowledge, very 
imperfect accounts which I could get of it, ufually 
run between 308 and 325 millions of livres; 
that is, it did not amount to fifteen millions 
fterling; not the half of what might have been 
expected, had the people contributed in the fame 
proportion to their numbers as the peopleof Great 
Britain. The people of France, however, it is 
generally acknowledged, are much more op- 
preffed by taxes than the people of Great Britain. 
France, however, is certainly the great empire 
in Europe which, after that of Great Britain, 
enjoys the milideft and moft indulgent govern: 
ment. 

In Holland the heavy taxes upon the. necef- 


faries of life have ruined, it is faid, their. 


principal manufactures, and are likely to dif- 
courage gradually even their fifheries and their 
trade in fhip-building. The taxes upon the 
neceflaries of life are inconfiderable in Great 
Britain, and na manufacture has hitherto been 
ruined by them. The Britifh taxes which bear 
hardeft on manufactures are fome duties upon 
the importation of raw materials, particularly 
upon that of raw filk. The revenue of the ftates 

2 gencral 
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general and of the different cities, however, is © HA P- 
faid to amount to more than five millions two 2 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds fterling; and 
as the inhabitants of the United Provinces can- 
not well be fuppofed to amount to more than a 
third part of thofe of Great Britain, they mutt, 
in proportion to their number, be much more 
heavily taxed. ° 

AFTER all the proper fubjects of taxation have 
been exhaufted, if the exigencies of the ftate ftil] 
continue to require new taxes, they muft be im- 
pofed upon improper ones. The taxes upon the 
neceffaries of life, therefore, may be no im- 
peachment of the wifdom of that republick, 
which, in order to acquire and to maintain its 
independency, has, in {pite of its great frugality, 
been involved in fuch expenfive wars as have 
obliged it to contract great debts. The fingular 
countries of Holland and Zealand, befides, re- 
quire a confiderable expence even to preferve 
their exiftence, or to prevent their being fwal- 
lowed up by the fea, which muft have contri- 
buted to increafe confiderably the load of taxes 
in thofe two provinces. The republican form of 
government feems to be the principal fupport of 
the prefent grandeur of Holland. The owners 
of great capitals, the great mercantile families, 
have generally either fome direct fhare, or fome 
indireét influence in the adminiftration of that 
government. For the fake of the refpect and 
authority which they derive from this fituation, 
they are willing to live in a country where their 
capital, if they employ it themfelves, will bring 

them 
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them lefs profit, and if they lend it to another, 


tery lefs intereft; and where the very moderate re- 


venue which they can draw from it will purchafe 
lefs of the neceffaries and conveniences of life 
than in any other part of Europe. The refidence 
of fuch wealthy people neceffarily keeps alive, 
in fpite of all difadvantages, a certain degree of 
induftry in the country. Any publick calamity 
which fhould deftroy the republican form of go- 
vernment, which fhould throw the whole admi- 
niftration into the hands of nobles and of foldiers, 
which fhould annihilate altogether the import- 
ance of thofe wealthy merchants, would foon 
render it difagreeable to them to live 1n a coun- 
try where they were no longer likely to be much 
refpected. They would remove both their re- 
fidence and their capital to fome other country, 
and the induftry and commerce of Holland 
would foon follow the capitals which fupported 
them. 


Colt A Pe li. 
Of publick Debts. 


'N that rude ftate of fociety which precedes the 
extenfion of commerce‘and the improvement of 
manufactures, when thofe expenfive luxurtes which 
commerce and manufactures can alone introduce, 
are altogether unknown, the perfon who poffetles 
a large revenue, I have endeavoured to fhow in 
| the 
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the third book of this enquiry, can fpend or en- © tne 
joy that revenue in no other way than by main- WW 
taining nearly as many people as it can main- 
tain. <A large revenue may at all times be faid 
to confift in the command of a large quantity of 
the neceffaries of life. In that rude ftate of 
things it is commonly paid in a large quantity of 
thofe neceffaries, in the materials of plain food 
and coarfe cloathing, in corn and cattle, in wool 
and raw hides. When neither commerce nor 
manufactures furnifh any thing for which the 
owner can exchange the greater part of thofe ma- 
terials which are over and above his own con- 
fumption, he can do nothing with the furplus 
but feed and cloathe nearly as many people as it 
will feed and cloathe. A hofpitality in which 
there is no luxury, and a liberality in which there is 
no oftentation, occafion, in this ficuation of things, 
the principal expences of the rich and the great. 
But thefe, I have likewife endeavoured to fhew in 
the fame book, are expences by which people are 
not very apt to ruin themfelves. There 1s not, 
perhaps, any felfith pleafure fo frivolous, of which 
the purfuit has not fometimes ruined even fen- 
fible men. A paffion for cock-fighting has ruin- 
ed many. But the inftances, I believe, are not 
very numerous of people who have been ruined 
by a hofpitality or liberality of this kind; though 
the hofpitality of luxury and the liberality of 
oftentation have ruined many. Among our feu- 
dal anceftors, the long time during which eftates 
ufed to continue in the fame family, fufficiently 
demonftrates the general difpofition of people 
{0 
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BO OK to live within their income. Though the ruftick 
hofpitality, conftantly exercifed by the great 
land-holders, may not, to us in the prefent times; 
feem confiftent with that arder, which we are 
apt to confider as infeparably connected with 
good ceconamy, yet we muft certainly allow 
them to have been at leaft fo far frugal as not 
commonly to have {pent their whole income, A 
part of their wool and raw hides they had gene- 
rally, an opportunity of felling for money. 
Some part of this money, perhaps, they fpent in 
purchafing the few objects of vanity and luxury, 
with which the circumftances of the times could 
furnifh them; but fome part of it they feem 
commonly to have hoarded. They could not 
well indeed do any thing elfe but hoard whatever 
money they faved. To trade was difgraceful to 
a gentleman, and to lend money at intereft, which 
at that time was confidered as ufury and prohi- 
bited by law, would have been {till more fo. In 
thofe times. of violence and diforder, befides, it 
was convenient to have a hoard of money at hand, 
that in cafe they fhould be driven from their own 
home, they might have fomething of known 
value to carry with them to fome place of fafety. 
The fame violence, which made it convenient 
to hoard, made it equally convenient to conceal 
the hoard. The frequency of treafure-trove, or 
of treafure found of whicly no owner was known, 
{ufficiently demonftrates the frequency in thofe 
times both of hoarding and of concealing the 
hoard. Treafure-trove was then confidered as 
an important branch of the revenue of the fo- 

vereign, 
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vereign. All the treafure-trove of the kingdom © 


would fcarce perhaps in the prefent times make 
an important branch of the revenue of a private 
gentleman of a good eftate. 

Tue fame difpofition to fave and to hoard pre- 
vailed in the fovereign, as well as in the fubjeéts. 
Among nations to whom commerce and manu- 
factures are littte known, the fovereign, it has 
already been obferved in the fourth book, is ina 
fituation which naturally difpofes him to the par- 
fimony requifite for accumulation. In that fitua- 
tion the expence even of a fovereign cannot be 
directed by that vanity which delights in the 
gaudy finery of a court. The ignorance of the 
times affords but few of the trinkets in which 


that finery confifts. Standing armies are not then: 


neceflary, fo that the expence even of a fo- 
vereign, like that of any other great lord, can 
be employed in fcarce any thing but bounty to 
his tenants, and hofpitality to his retainers, But 
bounty and hofpitality very feldom lead to ex- 
travagance; though vanity almoft always does. 
Ail the antient fovereigns of Europe accordingly, 
it has already been obferved, had treafures. 
Every Tartar chief in the. prefent times is faid to 
have one. 

In a commercial country abounding with every 
fort of expenfive luxury, the fovereitgn, in the 
fame manner as almoii all the great proprietors 
in his dominions, naturally fpends a great part 
of his revenue in purchafing thofe luxuries. His 
own and the neignbouring countries fupply him 
abundantly with all the coftly trinkets which 

compofe 
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5 Bs K compofe the {plendid, but infignificant pageantry 
tmyenet Of acourt. For the fake of an inferior pageantry 
of the fame kind, his nobles difmifs their rez 
tainers, make their tenants independent, and 
become gradually themfelves as infignificant as 
the greater part of the wealthy burghers in his 
dominions. The fame frivolous paffions, which 
influence their conduét, influence his. How can 
it be fuppofed that he fhould be the only rich 
man in his dominions who is infenfible to plea- 
fures of this kind? If he does not, what he is very 
likely to do, fpend upon thofe pleafures fo great 
apart of his revenue as to debilitate very much 
the defenfive power of the ftate, it cannot well be 
expected that he fhould not {pend upon them all 
that part of it which is over and above what is 
neceflary for fupporting that defenfive power. 
His ordinary expence becomes equal to his or- 
dinary revenue, and it 18 well if ic does not fre- 
quently exceed it. The amafiing of treafure can 
no longer be expected, and when extraordinary 
exigencies require extraordinary expences, he 
muft neceffarily call upon his fubjects for an 
extraordinary aid. The prefent and the late 
king of Pruffia are the only great princes of 
Europe who, fince the death of Henry IV. of 
France in 1610, are fuppofed to have amaffed any 
cconfiderable treafure. The parfimony which leads 
to accumulation has becqme almoft as rare in re- 
publican as in monarchical governments. The 
Italian republicks, the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, are all in debt. The canton of 
is the fingle republick in Europe which 

has 
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has amafied any confiderable treafure. The other © He 
Swifs republicks have not. The tafte for fome 

fort of pageantry, for {plendid buildings, at leaft, 

and other publick ornaments, frequently pre- 

vails as much in the apparently fober jenate-houfe 

of a little republick, asin the diffipated court of 

the ereateft king. 

Tne want of parfimony in time of peace, im-~ 
pofes the neceffity of contra¢ting debt in time of 
war. When war comes, there is no money in 
the treafury but what is neceffary for carrying on 
the ordinary expence of the peace eftablifhment. 
In war an eftablifhment of three or four times 
that expence becomes neceffary for the defence of 
the ftate, and confequently a revenue three or 
four times greater than the peace revenue. Sup- 
pofing that the fovercign fhould have, what he 
tcarce ever has, the immediate means of aug- 
menting his revenue in proportion to the aug- 
mentation of his expence, yet ftill the produce 
of the taxes, from which this increafe of revenue 
muft be drawn, will not begin to come into the 
creafury till perhaps ten or twelve months after 
they are impofed. But the moment in which 
war begins, or rather the moment in which it 
appears likely to begin, the army muft be aug- 
mented, the fleet muft be fitted out, the garrifon- 
ed towns mutt be put into a pofture of defence ; 
that army, that fleet, thofe garrifoned towns 
muft be furnifhed with arms, ammunition and 
provifions. An immediate and great expence muft 
be incurred in that moment of immediate danger, 
which will not wait for the gradual and flow re- 

turns 
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B00 K turns of the new taxes. In this exigency govern - 
ment can have no other refource but in borrowing. 

Tue fame commercial ftate of fociety which, 
by the operation of moral caufes, brings govern- 
ment in this manner into the neceffity of borrow- 
ing; produces in the fubjects both an ability and 
an inclination to lend. If it commonly brings 
along with it the neceffity of borrowing, it like- 
wife brings along with it the facility of doing fo. 

A country abounding with merchants and 
manufacturers, neceffarily abounds with a fet of 
people through whofe hands not only their own 
capitals, but the capitals of all thofe who either 
lend them money, or truft them with goods, pafs 
as frequently, or more frequently, than the re- 
venue of a private man, who, without trade or 
bufinefs, lives upon hisincome, paffes through his 
hands. The revenue of fuch a man can regularly 
pafs through his hands only once in a year. 
But the whole amount of the capital and credit 
of a merchant, who deals in a trade of which the 
returns ate very quick, may fometimes pafs 
through his hands two, three; or four times in a 
year. A country abounding with merchants and 
manufacturers, therefore, neceffarily abounds 
with a fet of people who have it at all times in 
their power to advance, if they chufe to do fo, 
a very large fum of money to government. 
Hence the ability in the fubjects of a commercial 
tate to lend. 

Commence and manufactures can feldom flou- 
fifh long in any ftate which does not enjoy a 
cegular adminiftration of juftice, in which the 

people 
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¢ do not feel themfelves fecure in ‘the pof- cs P. 


feffion of their property, in which the faith of 
contracts is not fupported. by law, and in which 
the authority of the ftate is not fuppofed to be 
regularly employed in enforcing the payment of 
debts from all thofe who are able to pay. Com- 
merce: and manufactures, in fhort, can feldom 


flourifh in any ftate in which there is not a cer- 


tain degree of confidence in the juftice of go- 
vernment. The fame confidence which difpofes 
great merchants and manufacturers, upon ordi- 
nary occafions, to truft their property to the pro- 
tection of a particular government; difpofes 
them, upon extraordinary occafions, to truft that 
government with the ufe of their property. By 
lending money to government, they do not even 
for a moment diminifh their ability to catry on 
their trade and manufactures. ‘On the contrary, 
they commonly augment it. The neceffities of 
the ftate render government upon moft occafions 
willing to borrow upon terms extremely advan- 
tageous to the lender. The fecurity which it 
grants to the original creditor, 1s made tranf- 
ferable to’any other creditor, and, from the uni- 


verfal confidence in the juftice of the ftate, gene-_ 


rally fells in-the market for more than was ori- 
ginally::paid for it.The merchant or monied 
man: makes monty by lending money to govern- 
ment, and inftead of dimitifhing, increafes his 
trading capital. He generally confiders it as a 
favour, therefore, when the adminiftration admits 


him to.a-fhare in the firft fubleriprion for. anew 
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B00 loan. Herice’ the inclination or willingnefi 


the fubjects: of a commercial ftate to lend... . 


Tre government of fuch a ftate is very’ apt co 


“repafe itfelf upon this ability and willingttefs of 


its fubjeéts to lend it their money on extraofdi- 


nary occafions. It forefees the facility of bor- 
towing, and therefore difpenfes irfelf from | ‘the 


duty of faving. 


In a rude ftate of fociety there are no great 
mercantile or manufacturing capitals. The in- 


dividuals who hoard whatever money they can 


fave, and who conceal their hoard, do fo from a 
diftruft of the juftice of government, from a fear 
that if it was. known that they had a hoard, and 
where that hoard was to be found, they would 
quickly be plundered. In fuch a ftate of things 
few people would be able, and nobody would be 
williag, to lend their money to government on 
extraordinary exigencies. The fovereign feels 
that he.muft provide for fuch exigencies by 


faving, becaufe he forefees the abfolute impoffi- 


bility of borrowing. This forefight increafes 
{till further his. narural difpofition to fave. 


Tz progrefs ef the enormous debts: which at 
prefene dpprefs, and will:.in the:long-run -pro- 
ruin, -all the great nations.of Eusope, ,has 

pretty uniform... Nations, like private 


‘mett, have générally’ begun to borrow upon, what 


may. be called -perfonal ‘credit, without affigning 
or mortgaging: any particular fund. for. the. pay- 
‘nent cad ane dept bees when this refousce has 

Be ag - failed 
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failed them, they have gone on. to borrow upon © eas 


affignments or mortgages of particular funds. | 

. .Wuart is called the unfunded debt of Great 
Britain, is contracted in‘the former of thofe two 
ways. It confifts partly in a debt which bears, 
or is fuppofed to bear, no intereft, and which 
refembles the. debts that a private man contraéts 
upon account ; and partly in a debt which bears 
intereft, and which refembles what a private mah 


contracts upon his bill or promiffory note. The 


debts which are due either for extraordinary fer- 
vices, or for fervices either not provided for, or 
‘not paid at the time when they are performed ; 
part of the extraordinaries of the army, navy, and 
ordnance, the arrears of fubfidies to foreign 
princes, thofe of feamens wages, &c. ufually 
conftitute a debt of the firft kind. Navy and 
Exchequer bills, which are iffued fometimes in 
payment of a part of fuch debts and fometimes 
for other purpofes, conftitute a debt of the 
fecond kind; Exchequer bills bearing intefeft 
from the day on which they are iffued, and navy 
bills fix months after they are iffued. The bank 
of England, either by voluntarily difcounting 
thofe bills at their current value, of by agreeing 
with government for certain confiderations to 
circulate Exchequer bills, that is, to receive 
them at par, paying the intereft which happens 
to: be due upon them, keeps up their value and 
facilitates their circulation, and thereby fre- 
quently enables government to contract a very 
large debt of this kind. In France, where there 
is no bank, the ftate bills (billets d’état) * have 
* Sce Exament des Reflexions politiques fur les finances. 
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B c «cs®- fometimes fold at fixty and feventy. per. cent. 
anes difcount. | During the great re-coinage in king 
William’s time, when the bank of England 
thought proper to put 4 ftop to its ufual ‘tranfs; 
actions, Exchequer bills and tallies are faid to 
have’ fold from twenty-five to fixty percent. 
difcount ; owing partly, no doubt, to the fup- 
pofed inftability of: the new government efta- 
blifhed by the Revolution, but partly too, to the 
want of the fupport of the bank of England, _ 
Wuen this refource is exhaufted, and it be- 
comes neceffary, in order to raife-money, to af- 
fign or mortgage fome particular branch of the 
_ publick revenue for the payment of the :debr, 
government has:upon different occafions done 
this in two different ways. Sometimes it has 
made this affignment or mortgage for a fhort 
period of time ‘only, a year,.or a few years, for 
example; and fometimes for perpetuity. In the 
one cafe the fund was fuppofed fufficient to pay,’ 
within the limited time, both principal and in-: 
tereft of the:money borrowed.. In the other it! 
was fuppofed fufficient to. pay the intereft only, 
or a perpetual annuity equivalent to the intereft,. 
government: being at liberty:to redeem at any 
time this. annuity, upon paying back: the princi- 
pal fum borrowed. : When money was raifed in 
the one way; it was-faid to‘be raifed by anticipa-. 
tion; when in the other, by perpetual. ae. 
or, more fhertly, by funding. | 
In Great Britain the. annual land and’ malt 
taxes are ‘regularly anticipated every year; by 
of a - borrowing claufe conftantly inferted 
I into 
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into the aéts which impofe them. The bank of © ¥ ry i 


England generally advances at an intereft, which 
fince the Revolution has varied from eight to 
three per cent. the fums for which thofe taxes are 
granted, and receives payment as their produce 
gradually comes in. If there is a deficiency, 
which there always is, it is provided for in the 
{fupplies of the enfuing year. The only con- 
fiderable branch of the publick revenue which 
yet remains unmortgaged is thus regularly fpene 
before it comes in. Like an improvident fpend- 
thrift, whofe preffing occafions will not allow 
him to wait for the regular payment of his reve- 
nue, the ftate is in the conftant practice of bor- 
rowing of its own factors and agents, and of 
paying intereft for the ufe of its own money. 

In the reign of King William, and during a 
great part of that of Queen Anne, before we had 
become fo familiar as we are now with the 
practice of perpetual funding, the greater part 
of the new taxes were impofed but for a fhore 
period of time (for four, five, fix, or feven years 
only), and a great part of the grants of every 
year confifted in loans upon anticipations of the 
produce of thofe taxes. The produce being fre- 
quently. infufficient for paying within the limited 
term the principal and intereft of the money 
borrowed, deficiencies arofe, to make good which 
it became neceffary.to prolong the. term. 

In 1697, by the 8th of Wiliam III. c. 20, the 

of feveral taxes were changed 

then cajle¢g the firit general mor 
or fund, confifting of 4 prolongation te. the firkt 
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ef Auguft, 1706, of feveral different, taxes, 
which would have expired within a ‘thorter 
term, and of which the produce was accumu< 
Jated into one general fund. The deficiencies 
charged upon this prolonged term amounted to 
Is 1701 thofe duties, with fome others; 
were {till further prolonged for the like pur- 
pofes ull the firft of Auguft 1710, and were 
called the fecond general mortgage or fund. 
‘The. deficiencies charged upon it amounted to 
2,055:999/. 75. 119d. | 
. In 1707, thofe duties were ftill further pro- 
longed, as a fund for new loans, to the firft of 
Auguft 1712, and were called the third general 
mortgage or fund. The fum borrowed. upon it 
was 983,254/. 115. g§d. 
* In 1708, thofe duties were all (econ the old 
fubfidy of tonnage and poundage, of which one 
moiety only was made a part of this fund, and a 
duty upon the importation of Scotch linen, 
which had been: taken off by the articles of 
union) ftill further continued, as a fund for new 
loans, to the firft of Auguft 1714, and were 
called the fourth general mortgage or fund. The 
fum borrowed upon it was 925;176/. os. 234. 

In 1709, thofe duties were all except. the old 
fubfidy of tonnage and.poundage, which was now 
left out of this fund aleogether) ftill further con- 
tinued for the fame purpofe to the firft of 
Auguk 1716, and were called the fifth gene- 
gal mortgage or fund. ‘The fum borrowed upon 
it Was 922,029/, 65, 
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In 1710, thofe duties were again prolonged to CHA * 
the firft of Auguit 1720, and were called the fixth 
general mortgage or fund. The fum borrowed 

it was 1,296,552/. os. 114d. 

| 1711, the fame duties (which at this time 
were thus fubject to four different anticipations) 
together with feveral others were continued for 
ever, and made a fund for paying the intereft of 
the capital of the South Sea company, which 
had that yéar advanced to government, for pay- 
ing debts and making good deficiencies, the fun 
of 94775967 . 155. 44.; the greateft loan which 
at that time had ever been made. 

Berore this period, the principal, fo far as-1 
have been able to obferve, the only taxes which 
in order to pay the intereft of a debt had been 
ampofed for perpetuity, were thofe for paying 
the intereft of the money which had. becn ad- 
yanced to government by the Bank and Eaft India 
company, and of what it was expected would be 
advanced, but which was never advanced, by.a 
projected land-bank. The bank fund at this time 
amounted to 3137 $1027 4. 17s. 103d. for which 
was paid an annuity or intereftof 206, sor/. 135. $d. 
The Eaft India fund amounted to 3,200,000/. 
for which’ was paid an annuity or intereft of 
160,000/. ; the bank fund being at fix per cent., 
the Eaft India fund at five per cent. intereft, 

‘In 1715, by the firft of George I. ¢. 12. the 
different taxes which had been mortgaged for 
paymg the bank annuity, together with feveral 
others which by this act were-likewife rendered 
perpetual, were accumulated into one common 
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0,°* fund called The Aggregate Fund, which 

stig charged, not only with the payments of the bank 
annuity, but with feveral other annuities and. 
burdens of different kinds. This fund was after- 
wards augmented by the third of George I. c: 8. 
and. by the fifth of George I. c. 3. and the differ- 
ent duties which were then added to it were like- 
wife rendered perpetual. 

In 1717, by the third of ‘Gadi I. c. 7, 
feveral other taxes were rendered perpetual, 
and ‘accumulated into another common. fund, . 
called The General Fund, for the payment. of 
certain annuities, amounting in the whole to 
724,849/. 65. 108d. 7 

In confequence. of thofe different acts, the 
greater part of the; taxes which before had been 
anticipated only, fora fhort term of years, were 
rendered perpetual as a fund for paying, not the 
capital, but ‘the intereft only, of the money 
which had been borrowed upon them by differ- 
ent fucceflive anticipations. 

‘Hap money never been raifed but by antici- 
pation, the courfe of a few years would have 
liberated the publick revenue, without any other 
attention of government befides that of not 
overloading the fund by charging it with more 
debr'than it could pay within the limited ‘term, 
and of not anticipating a fecond time before the 
expiration of the firft’ anticipation. But: the 
greater part of European governments have been 
Yncapable of thofe attentions. They have fre- 
quently overloaded the fund even upon the firft 
es and when this happened not to be 

the 
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the cafe, they have generally taken care to over- © ae AP. 


load it, by anticipating a fecond and a third 
time before the expiration of the firft anticipa- 
tion. The fund becoming in this manner alto- 
gether infufficient for paying both principal and 
intereft of the money borrowed upon it, it be- 
came neceffary to charge it with the intereft only, 
or a perpetual annuity equal to the intereft, and 
fuch unprovident anticipations neceffarily gave 
birth to the more ruinous practice of perpetual 
funding. But though this practice neceffarily 
puts off the liberation of the publick revenue 
from a fixed period to one fo indefinite that it is 
not very likely ever to arrive; yet as a greater 
fum can in all cafes be raifed by this new practice 
than by the old one of anticipations, the tormer, 
when men have once become familiar with it, 
has in the great exigencies of the ftate been 
univerfally preferred to the latter. To relieve 
the prefent exigency is always the object which 
principally interefts thofe immediately concerned 
in the adminiftration of publick affairs. The 
future liberation of the publick revenue, they 
leave to the care of poiterity. 

Duane the reign of queen Anne, the market 
rate of intereft had fallen from fix to five per 
cent., and in the twelfth year of her reign five 
per cent. was declared to be the Ingneft rate 
which could lawfully be taken for money bor- 
rowed upon private fecurity. Soon after th 
greater part of the temporary taxes of Great 
Britain had been rendered perpetual, and diftn- 


buted-into the Aggregate, South Sea, and 
General 
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. os ® General Funds, the creditors of 


like thofe of private perfons, were inducgd-to 
accept of five per cent. for the intereft.of their 
money, which occafiened..a faving of one per 
cent. upon the capital of the greater part of the 
debts which had been thus funded for perpetuity, 
or of one-fixth of the greater part of.the an- 
nuities which were paid out. of the three great 
funds above mentioned. This faving left a con- 
fiderable furplus in the produce of the different 
taxes which had been accumulated into thofe 


funds, over and above what was neceflary for 


paying the annuities which ‘were now -charged 


upon them, and laid the foundation of what has 


fince been called the Sinking Fund. . In 1717, 
it amounted to 323,434/. 75. 7id. In 1729, 
the intereft of the greater part of the. “publick 
debts was {till further reduced to four per cent,; 
and in 1753 and 1757, to three and a half and 
three per cent,;, which reductions ftill further 


‘augmented the finking fund, 


A sinxine fund, though inftiruted for the 
payment of old, facilitates very much the con- 
tracting of new debts. It is a fubfidiary fund 
always at hand to be mortgaged in aid of any 
other doubtful fund, upon which piney IS Pror 


-pofed to be raifed in any exigency of the flate, 


Whether the finking fund of Great Britain has 
been more frequently applied to the one or to 


the other of thofe two purpoirs: will ieee 


appear by and by. 


_. Bustpes thofe two niall of — by 


anticipations and by perpetual -fynding;.. there 
an | are 
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are two other methods, which hold a fort of © 4 4.e. 
middie place between them. ‘Thefe are, that of 
borrowing upon annuities for terms of years, and 
that of borrowing upon annuities for lives. 
*-Durine the reigns of king William and 
queen Anne, large fums were frequently bor- 
rowed upon annuities: for terms of years, which 
were fometimes longer and fometimes fhorter. 
In 1693, an act was paffed for borrowing one 
million upon an annuity of fourteen per cent., or 
of 140,000/, a year for fixteen years. In 1691, 
an act was paffed for borrowing a million upon 
annuities for lives, upon terms which in the 
prefent times would appear very advantageous. 
But the fubfcription was not filled up. In the 
following year the deficiency was made good by 
borrowing upon annuities for lives at fourteen 
per cent., or at little more than feven years pur- 
chafe. In 1695, the perfons who had purchafed 
thofe annuities were allowed to exchange théth 
for others of ninety-fix years, upon paying into 
the Exchequer fixty-three pounds in the hun- 
dred; that is, the difference between fourteen 
per cent. for life, and fourteen per cent. for 
ninety-fix years, was fold for fixty-three pounds, 
or for four and a half years purchafe. Such was 
the fuppofed inftabiliry of government, that 
even thefe terms procured few purchafers. Jn 
the reign of quéen Anne, money was upon dif- 
ferent occafions borrowed both upon annuities 
for lives, and upon annuities for terms of thirty- 
two, of eighty-nine, of ninety-eight, and of 
ninety-nine years. In 1719, the proprietors of 
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Be K the annuities for thirty-two years were induced 


to accept in lieu of them South-fea ftock: to’ the 
amount of eleven and a half years purchafeof 
the annuities, together with an additional quan- 
tity of ftock equal to the arrears which happened 
then to be due upon them. In 1720, the greater 
part of the other annuities for terms Of years 
both long and fhort were {ubfcribed into the 
fame fund. ‘The Jong annuities at that time 
amounted to 666,821/7. 8s. 32d. a year. On 
the sth of January, 1775, the remainder of 
them, or what was not fubfcribed at that time, 
amounted only to 136,453/. 12s. 8d. 

Durince the two wars which begun in 1739 
and in 1756, little money was borrowed either 
upon annuities for terms of years, or upon thofe 
for lives. An annuity for ninety-eight or 
ninety-nine years, however, is worth nearly as 
much money as a perpetuity, and fhould, there- 
fore, one might think, be a fund for borrowing 
nearly as much. But thofe who, in order to 
make family fettlements, and to provide for re- 
mote futurity, buy into the publick ftocks, 
would not care to purchafe into one of which 
the value was continually diminifhing; and fuch 
people make a very confiderable proportion 
both of the proprietors and purchafers of ftock, 
An annuity for a long term of years, therefore, 
though ‘its intrinfick’ value may be very nearly 
the fame with that of a perpetual annuity, will 
not find nearly the fame number of purchafers. 
The fubfcribers to a new loan, who mean 
ag to jell their fubfcription as foon.as poffible 

prefer 
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prefer greatly a perpetual annuity redeemable © oe 
by parliament, to.an.irredeemable-annuity for a 

long term of years of only equal amount. The 

value of the former may be fuppofed always the 

fame, or. very nearly the fame; and it makes, 
therefore, a more convenient transferable ftock 

than the latter, ; 


Duainc the two laft micntional wars, an- 
nuities, either for terms of years or forlives, were 
feldom. granted but as premiums to the. fub- 
{cribers to a new loan, over and above the re- 
deemable annuity or intcreft upon the credit of 
which the loan was fuppofed to be made. They 
were granted, not as the proper fund upon which 
the money was borrowed; but as an additional 
encouragement to the lender. 

_ Annuitizs for lives have occafionaliy been 
granted in two different ways; cither upon fepa- 
rate lives, or upon lots of lives, which in 
French are called Tontines, from the name of 
their inventor, When annuities are granted 
upon feparate lives, the death of every indi- 
vidual annuitant difburthens the publick revenuc 
fo far as it was affe@ted by his annuity. When 
annuities are granted upon tontines, the libe- 
ration of the publick revenue does not commence 
rill the death of all the annuitants comprehended 
in. ane Jot, which may fometimes confift of 
twenty or thirty perfons, of whom the furvivors 
fucceed to the annuities of all thofe who die be- 
fore them; the laft furvivor fucceeding to the 
annuities of the whole lot. Upon the fame re- 


venue more money can always be raifed by ton- 
Lincs 
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: o © © tines than by annuities for ‘feparate lives. 

wniyeied annuity, with a right of furvivorfhip, is really 
worth more than an equal annuity for a feparate 
life, and from the confidence which every mah 
naturally has in his own good fortune, the prin- 
ciple upon which is founded the fuccefs of all 
lotteries, fuch an annuity generally. fells for 
fomething more than it is. worth. In:-countries 
where itis ufual for government to raife. money 
by granting annuities, tontines are upon this 
account generally preferred to annuities for fepa- 
rate lives. The expedient which will raife moft 
money, is almoft always preferred to that which 
ts likely to bring about in the fpeedieft manner 
the liberation of the publick revenue. 


In France a much greater proportion of the 
publick debts confifts in annuities for lives than 
in England. According to a memoir prefented 
by the parliament of Bourdeaux to the king in 
1764, the whole publick debt of France is efti- 
amated at twenty-four hundred millions of livres; 
of which the capital for which annuities for lives 
had been granted, is fuppofed to amount to three 
hundred millions, the eighth-part of the whole 
publick debt. The annuities themfelves- are 
computed to amount to thirty millions a year, 
the fourth part of one hundred’ and twenty mil- 
lions, the fuppofed intereft of that whole debt. 
Thefe. eftimations, know very well, are not 
exact, ‘but having been prefented by fo very 
refpectable a body as approximations’ to. the 
truth, they. amay, I apprehend; be cenfidered.as 

Ig is not the different degrees of: anxiety 
in 
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the two governments of France and England ¢ os 
for.the liberation, of the publick revenue, which 
occafiens this difference in their refpective modes 
ef. borrowing. At arifes altogether from the dif- 
ferent views and iaterefts of the lenders. 


. In England, the feat of government. being i in 
the, greateit. mercantile city in the world, the 
merchants are generally the people who advance 
money to government. By advancing it they 
do not mean to diminifh, but, on the contrary, 
to increafe their mercantile capitals; and unlefs 
they expected to fell with fome profit their fhare 
in the fub{cription for a new loan, they never 
would fubfcribe. But if by advancing their 
money they were to purchafe, inftead’ of per- 
petual annuities, annuities for lives only, whether 
their own or thofe of other people, they would 
not always be fo likely ro fell them with a profit. 
Annuities upon their own lives they would 
always fell with lofs; becaufe no man will give 
for an annuity upon the life of another, whofe 
age and ftate of health are nearly the fame with 
his own, the fame price which he would give fer 
one upon hisown. An annuity upon the life of 
a third perfon, indeed, is, no doubt, of equal 
value to the buyer and the feller; but its real 
value begins to diminifh from the moment it is 
granted, and continues to do fo more and more 
as Jong as it fubfifts. It can never, therefore, 
make fo convenient a transferable ftock as a 
perpetual analy: of which the real value may 

fuppofed always the fame, or very: nearly 
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In France, the —- 
ina great ‘mercantie’c 
make fo great’ a ‘papinion of ee ) 
advatite ‘money to“ * goverment. > DRE én 
conterned itt the’ finances, the’ fariners . 
the‘réceivers of the taxes which. are not. a 
the ‘court bankers, &c. ‘make the greater, 
of 'thalé'who advance their. money in 
exigencies. Such people are commonly 








mean birth, but of great wealth, and frequ 


of great pride, They are too proud 

théir equals, and women of quality difdain 
matry them. They frequently refolve, there- 
fore, to live bachelors, and having neither, any 
families of their own, nor much regard for 

of their relations, whom they are not, 

very fond of acknowledging, they « defire.enly to 
live-in fplendor during their own time, and are 
not Unwilling that their fortiine fhould end. with 
themfelves, The. number of rich 

fides, who are either averfe to marry,.. or 
condition of life renders it ‘either improper 
inconvenient for them to do fo, is much greater 
in France than in England. To fuch 

who have little or no care for pofterity,, ng 

can be more convenient than to exchange their 
capital for a revenue, which is.to lat Ju 

and'n6 longer than they with it to do. 


ordinary eXxpence of the 
‘governments in.time. 
equal or nearly equal to their ordinary gf 
‘when “wat comes they. are, both’ unywiL-ing. and. 


unable to increafe their Tevenue fin Brapbetian 
ts 
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to the increafe of their expence. They are un- ¢ a Pe 


willing, for fear of offending the people, .who, 
by fo great and fo fudden an increafe of taxes, 


would foon be difgufted with the war; and they. 


are unable, from not well knowing what taxes 
would be fufficient to produce the revenue 
wanted. The facility of borrowing delivers 
them from the embarraffment which this fear 
and inability would otherwife occafion. By 
means of borrowing they are enabled, with a 
very moderate increafe of taxes, to raife, from 
year to year, money fufficient for carrying on 
the war, and by the practice of perpetually 
funding they are enabled, with the finallett 
poffible increafe of taxes, to raife annually the 
largeft poffible fum of money. In great empires 
the people who live in the capital, and in the 
provinces remote from the fcene of action, fecl, 
many of them fcarce any inconveniency from the 
war; but enjoy, at their eafe, the amufement of 
reading in the newfpapers the exploits of their 
own fleets and armies. To them this amufe- 
ment compenfates the fmall difference between 
the taxes which they pay on account of the war, 
and thofe which they had been accuftomed to 
pay in time of peace. They are commonly 
diffatisfied with the return of peace, which puts 
an end to their amufement, and to a thoufand 
vifionary hopes of conqueft and national glory, 
from a longer continuance of the war. 

Tue return of peace, indeed, feldom relieves 
them from the greater part of the taxes impofed 
during the war. Thefe are mortgaged for the 

Vou. Il. Ee intereft 
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B OOK intereft of the debt, contracted in order to carry 
—» iton. If, over and above paying the intereft of 


this debt, and defraying the ordinary expence of 
government, the old revenue, together with the 
new taxes, produce fome furplus revenue, it 
may perhaps be converted into a finking fund 
for paying off the debt. But, in the firft place, 
this inking fund, even fuppofing it fhould be 
applied to no other purpofe, is generally alto- 
gether inadequate for paying, in the courfe of 
any period during which it can reafonably be 
expected that peace fhould continue, the whole 
debt contracted during the war; and, in the 
fecond place, this fund is almoft always applied 
to other purpofes. 
- Tre new taxes were impofed for the fole 
purpofe of paying the intereft of the money 
borrowed upon them. If they produce more, 
it is generally fomething which was neither in- 
tended nor expected, and is therefore feldom very 
confiderable. Sinking funds have generally 
arifen, not fo much from any furplus of the taxes 
which was over and above what was neceffary 
for paying the intereft or annuity originally 
charged upon them, as from a fubfequent re- 
duction of that intereft. That of Holland in 
1655, and that of the ecclefiaftical ftate in 1685, 
were both formed in this manner. Hence the 
ufual infufficiency éf fuch funds. 
Durinec the moft profound peace, various 
events occur which require an extraordinary ex- 
pence, and government finds it always more con- 
venient to defray this expence by mifapplying 
2 | . . . the 
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the finking fund than by impofing a new tax. © 


Every new tax is immediately felt more or lefs 
‘by the people. It occafions always fome mur- 
mur, and meets with fome oppofition. The 
more taxes may have been multiplied, the higher 
they may have been raifed upon every different 
fubject of taxation; the more loudly the people 
complain of every new tax, the more difficult it 
becomes too either to find out new fubjects of 
taxation, or to raife much higher the taxes al- 
ready impofed upon the old. A momentary 
fufpenfion of the payment of debt is not imme- 
diately felt by the people, and occafions. neither 
amurmur nor complaint. To borrow. of the 
finking fund 1s always an obvious and eafy expe- 
dient for getting out of the prefent difficulty. 
The more the publick debts may have been ac- 
cumulated, the more neceffary it may have be- 
come to ftudy to reduce them, the more danger- 
ous, the more ruinous it may be to mifapply any 
part of the finking fund; the lefs likely is the 
publick debt to be reduced to any confiderable 
degree, the more likely, the more certainly is 
the finking fund to be mifapplied towards de- 
fraying all the extraordinary expences which oc- 
cur in time of peace. When a nation is already 
overburdened with taxes, nothing but the necef- 
ities of anew war, nothing but either the ani- 
mofity of national vengeance, or the anxiety for 
national fecurity, can induce the people to fub- 
mit, with tolerable patience, to a new tax. 
Hence the ufual mifapplication of the finking 
fund. | 
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In Great Britain, from the time that we had 


ae Firft recourfe to the ruinous expedient of per- 


petual funding, the reduction of the publick debt 
in time of peace, has never borne any proportion 
to its accumulation in time of war. It was in 
the war which began in 1688, and was concluded 


by the treaty of Ryfwick in 1697, that the 


foundation of the prefent enormous debt of Great 
Britain was firft laid. 

On the 31ft of December, 1697, the publick 
debts of Great Britain, funded and unfunded, 
amounted to 21,$15,742]1. 13s. 83d. A great 
part of thofe debts had been contraéted upon 
fhort anticipations, and fome part upon annuities 
for lives; fo that before the 31ft of December, 


701, in lefs than four years, there had partly 


been paid off, and partly reverted to the publick, 


the fum of 5,121,0411. 128. o3d.; a greater 
reduction of the publick debt than has ever 


fince been brought about in fo fhort a period of 


‘time. The remaining debt, therefore, amounted 
only to 16,394,701]. 1s. 7id.. 


In the war which began in 1702, and which 
‘was concluded by the treaty of Utrecht, the 


‘publick debts were ftill more accumulated. On 


the 31ft of December, 1714, they amounted to 
$3,681,0761. 5s. 67,d. The fubfcription into 
the South Sea fund of the ‘fhort and. long an- 
nuities increafed the capital of the publick debts, 
fo that on the 31ft of December, 1722, it 
amounted to $5,282,978]. 1s. 3d. The re- 


duction of the debt began in 1723, and went on 


fo _— that, on the “aitt of December, 17 39. 
5 during 
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ke ‘ : . c H A P, 
during feventeen years of profound peace, the es 


whole fum paid off was no more than 8,328,3541. 
17s. 11,3,d. the capital of the publick debt at 
that time amounting to 46,954,6231. 3s. 4 
Tue Spanifh war, which began in 1739, 
the French war which foon followed it, occafioned 
a further increafe of the debt, which, on the 31ft 
of December, 1748, after the war had been con- 
cluded by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, amounted 
to 78,293,313]. 1s. 103d. The moft profound 
peace of feventeen years continuance had taken 
no more than 8,328,354]. 17s. 1143,d. from 
it. A war of lefs than nine years continuance 
added 31,338,689]. 18s. 62d. to it*. . 
Durinc the adminiftration of Mr. Pelham, 
the intereft of the publick debt was reduced, or 
at leaft meafures were taken for reducing it, 


from four to three per cent.; the finking fund. 


was increafed, and fome part of the publick debt 
was paid off. In 1755, before the breaking out 
of the late war, the funded debt of Great Britain 
amounted to 72,289,673. On the sth of Ja- 
huary, 1763, at the conclufion of the peace, the 
funded debt amounted to 122,603,336]. 8s. 
aid. The unfunded debt has been ftated at 
13,927,589]. 2s. 2d. But the expence oc- 
cafioned by the war did not end with the con- 
clufion of the peace ; fo that though, on the sth 
of January, 1764, ‘the funded debt was increafed 
(partly by a new loan, and partly by funding a 
part of the unfunded debt) to 129,586,789]. 


* See James Poftlethwaite’s hiftory of the publick revenue. 
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BO OE 108. YW d. there ftill remained (according to the 

cae very well informed author of the Confiderations 
on the trade and finances of Great Britain) an 
unfunded debt which was brought to account in 
that and the following year, of 9,975,0171. 125s. 
atid. In 1764, therefore, the publick debt 
of Great Britain, funded and unfunded to- 
gether, amounted, according to this author, to 
¥39,516,8071. 2s. 4d. The annuities for lives 
too, which had been granted as premiums to the 
fubfcribers to the new loans in 1757, eftimated 
at fourteen years purchafe, were valued at 
472,5001.; and the annuities for long terms of 
years, granted as premiums likewife, in 1761 
and 1762, eftimated at 273 years purchafe, were 
valued at 6,826,8751. During a peace of about 
feven years continuance, the prudent and truly 
patriot adminiftration of Mr. Pelham, was not 
able to pay off an old debt of fix millions, 
During a war of nearly the fame continuance, a 
new debt of more than feventy-five millions was 
contracted. 


On the sth of January, 1775, the funded 
debt of Great Britain amounted to 124, 996,086 1. 
1s. 64d. The unfunded, exclufive of a large 
civil lift debt, to 4,150,236]. 3s. 113d. 
Both together, to 129,146,322]. 5s. 6d. Ac- 
cording to this account the whole debt paid off 
during eleven years” profound peace amounted 
only ‘to 10,416,4741,; 16s. 92d. Even this 
fmall reduction of debt, however, has not been 
all made from the favings out of the ordinary 
revenue of the ftate. Several extraneous fums, 

altogether 
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altogether independent of that ordinary revenue, C HA P. 
have contributed towards it. Amongtt thefe we - 
may reckon an additional fhilling in the pound 
land tax for three years; the two millions re- 
ceived from the Eaft India company, as indem- 
nification for their territorial acquifitions; and 
the one hundred and ten thoufand pounds re. 
ceived from the bank for the renewal of their 
charter. To thefe muft be added feveral other 
fums which, as they arofe out of the late war, 
ought perhaps to be confidered as deduétions 
from the expences of it. The principal are 

L os. d. 
The produce of French prizes 690,449 18 g 
Compofition for French prifoners 670,000 0 o 


What has been received from 
the fale of the ceded iflands 95,500 9 Oo 


Cmte Dies Ramer omeses 


Total, 154555949 : 


If we add to this fum the balance of the earl of 
Chatham’s and Mr. Calcraft’s accounts, and 
other army favings of the fame kind, together 
with what has been received from the bank, the 
Eaft India company, and the additional fhilling 
in the pound land tax; the whole muft be 4a 
good deal more than five millions, The debt, 
therefore, which fince the peace has been paid 
out of the favings from the ordinary revenue of 
the ftate, has not, one year with another, 
amounted to half a million a year, The finking 
ynd has, no doubt, been confiderably augmented 
ance the peace, by the debt which has been paid 

Ee 4 off, 
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BO.9 © off, by the reduction of the redeemable four per 


cents. to three per cents, and by the annuities 
for lives which have fallen in, and, if peace was. 
to continue, a million, perhaps, might now be 
annually {pared out of it towards the. difcharge 
of the debt. Another million, accordingly, was 
paid in the courfe of laft year; but, at the fame 
time, a large civil lift debt was left unpaid, and 


we are now involved in a new war which, in its 


progrefs, may prove as expenfive as any of our 
former wars*. The new debt which will pro- 
bably be contracted before the end of the next 
campaign, may perhaps be nearly equal to all the 
old debt which has been paid off from the favings 
out of the ordinary revenue of the ftate. It 
would be altogether chimerical, therefore, to 
expect that the publick debt fhould ever be com- 
pletely difcharged by any favings which are likely 
to be made from that ordinary revenue as it 
ftands at prefent. 

Tue publick funds of the different indebted 
nations of Europe, particularly thofe of Eng- 
land, have by one author been reprefented as the 
accumulation of a great capital fuperadded to 
the other capitaf of the country, by means of 
which its trade 1s extendéd, its manufactures 
multiplied, and its lands cultivated and im- 


. * It has. proved more expenfive than any of our former 
warss and has involved us in an additional debt of more than 
one hundred millions. During a profound peace of eleven 
years, little more than ten millions of debt was paid; during 
awar of fevén-years, more than one hundred millions ‘was 


_contraded. : 
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proved much beyond what they could have been © HA P. 
by means of that other capital only. He does 
not confider that the capital which the firft credi- 
tors of the publick advanced to government, 
was, from the moment in which they advanced 
it, a certain portion of the annual produce turned 
away from ferving in the function of a capital, 
to ferve in that of a revenue; from maintaining 
productive labourers to maintain unproductive 
ones, and to be fpent and watted, generally in 
the courfe of the year, without even the hope of 
any future reproduction. In return for the 
capital which they advanced they obtained, in- 
deed, an annuity in the publick funds in moft 
cafes of more than equal value. This annuity, 
no doubt, replaced to them their capital, and en- 
abled them to carry on their trade and bufinefs 
to the fame or perhaps to a greater extent than 
beiore; that is, they were enabled either to 
borrow of other people a new capital upon the 
credit of this annuity, or by felling it to get 
from other people a new capital of their own, 
equal or fuperior to that which they had ad- 
vanced to government. This new capital, how- 
ever, which they in this manner either bought 
or borrowed of other people, muft have exifted 
in the country before, and muft have been em- 
ployed, as all capitals are, in maintaining pro- 
ductive labour. When it came into the hands 
of thofe who had advanced their money to go- 
vernment, though it was in fome refpects a new 
capital to them, it was not fo to the country; 
but was only a capital withdrawn from. eertain 
7 employments 
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B o. © K employments in order to be turned towards 
others. Though it replaced to them what they 
had advanced to government, it did not replace 
it to the country. JHad they not advanced this 
capital to government, there would have been 
in the country two capitals, two portions of the 
annual produce, inftead of one, employed in 
majntaining productive labour, 

Wuen for defraying the expence of govern- 
ment a revenue is raifed within the year from 
the produce of free or unmortgaged taxes, a 
certain portion of the revenue of private people 
is only turned away from maintaining one fpecies 
of unproductive Jabour, towards maintaining 
another. Some part of what they pay in thofe. 
taxes might no doubt have been accumulated 
into capital, and confequently employed in 
maintaining productive labour ; but the 
greater part would probably have been {pent and 
confequently employed in maintaining unpro- 
duétive labour. The publick expence, however, 
when defrayed in this manner, na doubt hinders 
more or lefs the further accumulation of new 
eapital; but it does not neceffarily occafion the 
deftruction of any actually exifting capital. 

Wuewn the publick expence is defrayed by 
funding, it is defrayed by the annual deftruction 
of fome capital which had before exifted in the 
country ; by the perverfion of fome portion of 
the annual preduce which had before been 
deftincd for the maintenance of productive la- 
bour, towards that of unproductive labour. Ag 
in tits cafe, however, the taxes are lighter than 


they 
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they would have been, had a revenue fufficient © a Es 


for:defraying the fame expence been raifed with- 
in the year; the private revenue of individuals 


is neceffarily lefs burdened, and confequently 


their ability to fave and accumulate fome part of 
that revenue into capital 1s a good deal lefs im- 
paired. If the method of funding deftroys more 
old capital, it at the fame time hinders lefs the 
accumulation or acquifition-of new capital, than 
that of defraying the publick expence by a re- 
venue raifed within the year. Under the fyftem 
of funding, the frugality and induftry of private 
people can more eafily repair the breaches which 
the wafte and extravagance of government may 
occafionally make in the general capital of the 
fociety. 

Ir is only during the continuance of war, 
however, that the fyftem of funding has this ad- 
vantage over the other fyftem. Were the ex- 
pence of war to be defrayed always by a revenue 
raifed within the year, the taxes from which that 
extraordinary revenue was drawn would laft no 
longer than the war. The ability of private peo- 
ple to accumulate, though lefs during the war, 
‘would have been greater during the peace than 
under the fyftem of funding. War would not 
neceffarily have occafioned the deftru€tion of any 
old capitals, and peace would have occafioned 


che accumulation of many more new. Wars. 


would in general be more fpeedily concluded, 
and lefs wantonly undertaken. The people feel- 
ing, during the continuance of the war, the com- 
plete burden of it, would foon grow weary of it, 

and 
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B K and government, in order to humour them, would 


¢ 


not be under the neceffity of carrying it on longer 
than it was neceffary to-do fo. The forefight of 
the heavy and unavoidable burdens of war would 
hinder the people from wantonly calling for it 
when there was no real or folid intereft to fight 
for. The feafons during which the ability of 
private people to accumulate was fomewhat im- 
paired, would occur more rarely, and be of 
fhorter continuance. Thofe on the contrary, 
durin& which that ability was in the higheft 
vigour, would be of much longer duration than 
they can weil be under the fyftem of funding. 


Wuen funding, befides, has made a certain 
progrefs, the multiplication of taxes which it 
biings along with it fometimes impairs as much 
the aoility of private people to accumulate even 
in time of peace, as the other fyftem would in 
time of war. The peace revenue of Great Bri- 
tain amounts at prefent to more than ten millions 
a year. If free and unmortgaged, it might be 
fuficient, with proper management and without 
contracting a fhilling of new debt, to carry on 
the moft vigorous war. The private revenue of 
the inhabitants of Great Britain is at prefent as 
much encumbered in time of peace, their ability 
to accumulate is as much impaired as it would 

ave been in the time of the moft expenfive war, 
had the pernicious fyftem of funding never been 
adopted. 

In the payment of the intereft of the publick 
debt, it has becn faid, it is the right hand which 


pays the left. The money does not go out of 


: the 
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the country. It is only a part of the revenue of © poe 


one fet of the inhabitants which is transferred to 
another; and the nation is not a farthing the 
poorer. This apology is founded altogether in the 
fophiftry of the mercantile fy{tem, and after the 
long examination which I have already beftowed 
upon that fyftem, it may perhaps be unneceffary 
to fay any thing further about it. It fuppofes, 
befides, that the whole publick debt is owing to 
the inhabitants of the country, which happens 
not to be true; the Dutch, as well as feveral other 
foreign nations, having avery confiderable fhare 
in our publick funds. But though the whole 
debt were owing to the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, it would not upon that account be lefs per- 
nicious. 

Lawp and capital ftock are the two original 
fources of all revenue both private and publick. 
Capital ftock pays the wages of produttive la- 
bour, whether employed in agriculture, manu- 
factures, or commerce. The management of 
thofe two original fources of revenue belongs to 
two different fetts of people; the proprietors of 
land, and the owners or employers of capital 
ftock. 

Tue proprietor of land is interefted for the 
fake of his own revenue to keep his eftate in as 
good condition as he can, by building and re- 
pairing his tenants houfes, by making and main- 
taining the neceffary drains and enclofures, and 
all thofe other expenfive improvements which it 
properly belongs to the landlord to make and 
maintain. But by different land-taxes the re- 
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BO OK venue of the landlord may be fo much dimi- 
v*  pithed; and by different duties upon the necef- 
faries and conveniencies of life, that diminifhed 
revenue may be rendered of fo little real value, 
that he may find himfelf altogether unable to 
make or maintain thofe expenfive improvements. 
When the landlord, however, ceafes to do his 
part, it is altogether impoffible that the tenant 
fhould continue to do his. As the diftrefs of the 
landlord increafes, the agriculture of the country 

muit neceffarily decline. 

Wuen, by different taxes upon the neceffaries 
and conveniencies of life, the owners and em- 
ployers of capital ftock find, that whatever re» 
venue they derive from it, will not, in a particular 
country, purchafe the fame quantity of thofe ne- 
ceffaries and conveniencies, which an equal re- 
venue would in almoft any other; they will be 
dif{pofed to remove to fome other. And when, in 
order to raife thofe taxes, all or the greater part 
of merchants and manufacturers; that is, all or 
the greater part of the employers of great capi- 
tals, come to be continually expofed to the mor« 
tifying and vexatious vifits of the tax-gatherers ;. 
this difpofition to remove will foon be changed 
into an actual removal. ‘The induftry of the 
country will neceffarily fall with the removal of 
the capital which fupported it, and the ruin of 
trade and manufactures will follow the declenfion 
of agriculture, 

To transfer from the owners 268 thofe two great 
fources of revenue, land and capital ftock, from 
the perfons immediately interefted in the good 

condition 
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condition of every particular portion of land, 
and in the good management of every particular 
portion of capital ftock, to another fet of perfons 
{the creditors of the publick, who have no fuch 
particular intereft) the greater part of the reve- 
nue arifing from either, muft, in the long-run, 
occafion both the neglect of land, and the wafte 
or removal of capital ftock. A creditor of the 
publick has no doubt a general intereft in the 
profperity of the agriculrure, manufactures, and 
commerce of the country; and confequently in 
the good condition of its lands, and in the good 
management of its capital ftock. Should there 
be’ any general failure or declenfion in any of 
thefe things, the produce of the different taxes 
might no longer be fufficient to pay him the 
annuity or intereft which is due to him. Buta 
creditor of the publick, confidered merely as 
fuch, has no intereft in the good condition of 
any particular portion of land, or in the good 
management of any particular portion of capital 
ftock. As a creditor of the publick he has no 
knowledge of any fuch particular portion. He 
has no infpection of it. He can have no care 
about it. Its ruin may in fome cafes be un- 

known to him, and cannot directly affect him. 
Tue practice of funding has gradually en- 
feebled every ftate which has adopted it. The 
Italian republicks feem to have begun it. Genoa 
and Venice, the only two remaining which -can 
pretend to an independent exiftence, have both 
been enfeebled by it. Spain feems to have 
learned the practice from. the Italian republicks, 
8 and 
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sor and (its taxes being g probably lefs judicious than 
theirs) it has, in proportion to its natural 
ftrength, been ftill more enfeebled. The debts 
of Spain are of very old ftanding. It was deeply 
in debt before the end of the fixteenth century, 
about a hundred years before England owed a 
fhilling. France, notwithftanding all its natural 
refources, languifhes under an oppreffive load of 
the fame kind. The republick of the United 
Provinces is as much enfeebled by its debts as 
either Genoa or Venice. Is it likely that in 
Great Britain alone a practice, which has brought 
either weaknefs or defolation into every other 
country, fhould prove altogether innocent ? 

Tue fyftem of taxation eftablifhed in thofe 
different countries, it may be faid, is inferior to 
that of England. I believe it is fo. But it 
ought to be remembered, that when the wifeft 
government has exhaufted all the proper fub- 
jects of taxation, ir muft, in cafes of urgent ne- 
ceffity, have recourfe to improper ones. ‘The 
wife republick of Holland has upon fome occa- 
fions been obliged to have recourfe to taxes as 
inconvenient as the greater part of thofe of 
Spain. Another war begun before any confider- 
able liberation of the publick revenue had been 
brought about, and growing in its progrefs as 
expenfive as the laft war, may, from irrefiftible 
neceffity, render the’Britith fyftem of taxation as 
oppreffive as that of Holland, or even as that of 
Spain. To the honour of our prefent fyftem of 
taxation, indeed, it has hitherto given fo little 
embarraffrnent to induftry, that, during the 

courfe 
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courfe even of the moft expenfive wars, the fru- 
gality and good conduét of individuals feem to 
have been able; by faving and accumulation, to 
repair all the breaches which the wafte and ex- 
travagance of government had made in the ge- 
neral capital of the fociety: At the conclufion 
of the late war, the moft expenfive that Great 
Britain ever waged, her agriculture was as flou- 
rifhing, her manufacturers as numercus and as 
fully employed, and her commerce as extenfive, 
as they had ever been before. The capital, 
therefore, which fupported all thofe different 
branches of induftry, muft have been equal to 
what it had ever been before. Since the peace, 
-agriculture has been ftill further improvedy,: the 
rents of houfes have rifen in every town and vil- 
lage of the country, a proof of the increafing 
wealth and revenue of the people; and the an- 
nual amount of the greater part of the old taxesy,. 
of the principal branches of the excife and cuf- 
toms in particular, has been continually increaf- 
ing, an equally clear proof of an increafing 
confumption, and confequently of an increafing 
produce, which could alone fupport that con- 
fumption. Great Britain feems to fupport with 
eafe, a-burden which, half a century ago, 
nobody believed her capable of fupporting. Let 
us not, however, upon this account rafhly con- 
clude that fhe is capable of fupporting any bur 
den; nor even be too confident that fhe could 
fupport, witheut great diftrefs, a burden a little 
greater. than what has wey ® been laid upon 
her. 
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Wuen national debts have once been accu- 
mulated to a certain degree, there is fcarce, }. 
believe, a fingle initance of their having been 
fairly and complearly paid. The liberation of 
the publick revenue, if it has ever been brought 
about at all, has always been brought about by a 
bankruptcy ; fometimes by an avowed one, but 
always by a real.one, though frequently by a 
pretended payment. 

Tue raifing of the denomination of the coin 
has been the moft ufual expedient by which a 
real publick bankruptcy has been difguifed un- 
der the appearance of a pretended payment. If 
a fixpence, for example, fhould either by act of 
partiament or royal proclamation be raifed to 
the denomination of a fhilling, and twenty fix- 
pences to that of a pound fterling; the perfon 
who under the old denomination had borrowed 


twenty fhillings, or near four ounces of filver, 


would, under the new, pay with twenty fix-. 


, pences, or with fomething lefs than two ounces. 


A national debt of about a hundred and twenty- 
eight millions, nearly the capital of the funded 


-and unfunded debt of Great Britain, might in 


this manner be paid with about fixty-four mil- 
lions of our prefent money. It. would indeed 
be a pretended payment only, and.the creditors 
of the publick would really be defrauded of ten 
fhillings. in the pound of what was, due:to thei. 
The calamity top would extend much further 


than to the creditors of the publick, and. thofe of 


every private perfon would fuffer a 
able lofs; and this without any advantage, 
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in moft cafes with a great additional lofs, to the © HA Ps 


creditors of the publick. If the creditors of the 
publick indeed were generally much in debt to 
other people, they might in fome meafure com- 
-penfate their lofs by paying their creditors in the 
fame coin in which the publick had paid them. 
But in moft countries the creditors of the pub- 
lick are, the greater part of them, wealthy 
people, who ftand more in the relation of credi- 
tors than in that of debtors towards the reft of 
their fellow-citizens. A pretended payment of 
this kind, therefore, inftead of alleviating, ag- 
gravates in moft cafes the lofs of the creditors of 
the publick ; and without any advantage to the 
publick, extends the calamity to a great number 
of other innocent people. It occafions a gene- 
ral and moft pernicious fubverfion of the for- 
tunes of private people; enriching in moft cafes 
the idle and profufe debtor at the expence of the 
induftrious and frugal creditor, and tranfporting 
a great part of the national capital from the 
hands which were likely to increafe and improve 
it, to thofe which are likely to diffipate and de- 
ftroy it. When it becomes neceffary for a ftate 
to declare itfelf bankrupt, in the fame manner as 
when it becomes neceffary for an individual to 
do fo, a fair, open, and avowed bankruptcy is 
always the meafure which is both leaft difho- 
nourable to the debtor, and leaft hurtful to the 
creditor. The honour of a ftate is furely very 
poorly provided for, when, in order to cover the 
difgrace of a real bankruptcy, it has recourfe tg 
a juggling ‘trick of ae kind, fo eafily feen 
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oo through, and at the fame time fo extremely 
ana pernicious. 


Actmosr all ftates, however, antient as. well 
as modern, when reduced to this neceflity, have, 
upon fome occafions, played this very jug- 
gling- trick. The Romans, at the end of the 
firft Punic war, reduced the As, the coin or de- 
nomination by which they computed the value 
of all their other coins, from containing twelve 
ounces of copper to contain only two ounces; 
that is, they raifed two ounces of copper to a 
denomination which had always before expreffed 
the value of twelve ounces. ‘The republick was, 
in this manner, enabled to pay the great debts 
which it had contracted with the fixth part of 
what it really owed. So fudden and fo great a 
bankruptcy, we fhould in the prefent times be 
apt to imagine, muft have occafioned a very 
violent popular clamour. It does not appear to 
have occafioned any. The law which enacted i it 
was, like all other laws relating to the coin, in- 
troduced and carried through the affembly of 
the people by a tribume, and was probably a very 
popular law. In Rome, as in all the other an- 


‘tient republicks, the poor people were con- 


ftantly in debt to the rich and the great, who, 
in order to fecure their votes at the annual 
elections, ufed to lend them money at exorbitant 
intereft, which, being never paid, foon accumu- 
lated into a fum too great either for the debtor 
to pay, or for any body elfe to pay for him. The 
debtor, for fear of a very fevere execution, was 
obliged, without any further gratuity, to vote 
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for the candidate whom the creditor recom- C a AP, 


mended. In fpite of all the laws againft bribery 
and corruption, the bounty of the candidates, 
together with the occafional diftributions of 
corn, which were ordered by the fenate, were the 
principal funds from which, during the latter 
times of the Roman republick, the poorer citi- 
zens derived their fubfiftence. To deliver them- 
felves from this fubjetion to their creditors, the 
poorer citizens were continually calling out 
either for’ an entire abolition of debts, or for 


what they called New Tables; that is, for a law 


which fhould entitle them to a complete acquit- 
tance, upon paying only a certain proportion of 
their accumulated debts. The law which re- 
duced the coin of all denominations to a fixth 
part of its former value, as it enabled them to 
pay ‘their debts with a fixth part of what they 
really owed, was equivalent to the moft advan- 
tageous new tables. In order to fatisfy the 
people, the rich and the great were, upon feveral 
different occafions, obliged to confent to laws 
both for abolifhing debts, and for introducing 
new tables ; and they probably were induced to 
confént to this law, partly for the fame reafon, 
and partly that, by liberating the publick reve- 
nue, they might reftore vigour to that govern - 


ment of which they themfelves had the Principal 


diteGtion, “An operation of this kind would at 
once ‘teduce'a debt of a-hundred and twenty- 
eijgtte millions to twenty-one millions three bun- 
and’ thirty. -three thoufand three hundred 
thirty-three pounds fix fhillings and eight- 
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the As was {till further reduced, firft, from two 
ounces of copper to one ounce; and afterwards 
from one ounce to half an ounce; that is, to the 
twenty-fourth part of its original value. By 
combining the three Roman operations into one, 
a debt of a hundred and twenty-eight millions of 
our prefent money, might in this manner be re- 
duced all at once to a debt of five millions three 
hundred and thirty-three thoufand three hundred 
and thirty-three pounds fix fhillings and eight- 
pence. Even the enormous debt of Great Britain 
might in this manner foon be paid. 

By means of fuch expedients the coin of, I be- 
lieve, al] nations has been gradually reduced 
more and more below its original valye, and the 
fame nominal fum has been gradually brought to 
contain afmaller and a {maller quantity of filver, 

Nations have fometimes, for the fame pur- 
pofe, adulterated the ftandard of their coin; 
that is, have mixed a greater quantity of alloy in 
it. If in the pound weight of our filver coin, 
for example, inftead of eighteen penny weight, 
according to the 'prefent ftandard, there was 
mixed eight ounces of alloy; a pound fterling, 
or twenty fhillings of fuch coin, would be worth 
little more than fix fhillings and eight-pence of 
our prefent money, The quantity of filver con- 
tained ‘in fix fhillings and eight-pence of our 
prefent money, would thus be raifed very nearly 
to the denomination of a pound fterling. The 
adulteration of the ftandard has exactly the fame 

with what the French call an augmentation, 
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or a direct raifing of the denomination of the © HA Ps 
COIN. . ; 

AN augmentation, or a. direct raifing of the 
denomination of the coin, always is, and from 
its. nature muft be, an open and avowed opera- 
tion. By means of it pieces of a fmaller weight 
and bulk are‘called by the dame namé which had 
before been piven to picces of a greater weight 
and bulk. The adulteration of the ftandard, on 
the contrary, has generally been a concealed 
operation, By means of i« pieces were iffued 
from the. mint of the fame denominations, and, 
as nearly as could be contrived, of the fame 
weight, bulk, and appearance, with pieces which 
had been current before of much greater value. 
When king John of France*, in order to pay his 
debts, adulterated his coin, all. the officers of 
his mint were fworn to fecrecy. Both operations 
are unjuft, But a fimple augmentation is an in- 
juttice of open violence; whereas an adulteration 
is an injuftice of treacherous fraud. This latter 
operation, therefore, as. {oon as it has been dif- 
covered, and it could never be concealed very 
long, has always excited much greater indigna- 
tion than the former. The coin after any con- 
fiderable augmentation has very feldom been 
brought back to its former weight; but after the 
greatelt adulterations it has almoft always been 
brought back to its former finenefs. It has fcarce 
ever happened that the fury and indignation of 
the people could otherwife be appeafed. 


* See Du Cange Gloffary, voce Moneta; the Benedi-tine 
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In the end of the reign of Henry VIL. and in 
the beginning of that of Edward VI. the Englith 
coin was not only raifed in its denomination, but 
adulterated in its ftandard. The like. frauds 
were practifed in Scotland during the minority of 
James VI. They have occafionally been prac- 
tifed in moft other countries. 

Tuat the publick revenue of Great Britain 
can never be compleatly liberated, or even that 
any confiderable progrefs can ever be made to- 
wards that liberation, while the furplus of that 
revenue, or what is over and above defraying 
the annual expence of the peace eftablifhment, is 
fo very {mall, it feems altogether in vain to ex- 
pect. That liberation, it is evident, can never 
be brought about without either fome very con- 
fiderable augmentation of the publick: revenue, 
or fome equally confiderable reduétion of the 
publick expence. 7 , 

_ A MORE equal land tax, amore equal tax upon 
the rent of houfes, and fuch alterations in the prez 
fent fyftem of cuftoms and excife as thefe which 
have been mentioned in the foregoing chapter, 
might, perhaps, without increafing the burden of 
the greater part of the people, but only diftributing 
the weight of it more equally upen the whole, 
produce a confiderable augmentation of revenue. 
The moft fanguine proje€tor, however, could 
fcarce flatter himfelf that any augmentation of 
this kind would be fuch as could give any rea- 
fonable hopes, either of liberating the publick 
revenue altogether, or even of making fuch pro- 
grefs towards that liberation in time of peace, as 
either 
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either to prevent or to compenfate the further © 4 A Pe 
accumulation . the publick debt in the next 
war. 

By extending the Britith fyftem of taxation to 
all che different provinces of the empire inhabited 
by people of either Britifh or European extrac- 
tion, a much greater augmentation of revenue 
might be expected. This, however, could {carce, 
perhaps, be done, confiftently with the principles 
of the Britifh conftitution, without admitting into 
the Britifh parliament, or if you will into the 
ftates-general of the Britifh Empire, a fair and 
equal reprefentation of all thofe different pro- 
vinces, that of each province bearing the fame 
prdportion to the produce of its taxes, as-the 
reprefentation of Great Britain might bear to the 
produce of the taxes levied upon Great Britain. 
The private intereft of many powerful indi- 
viduals, the confirmed prejudices of great bodies 
of people :.feem,: imdeed, at prefent, to oppofe 
to fo great a change fuch obftacles as it may be 
very difficult, perhaps altogether impoffible, to 
furmount. Without, however, pretending to 
determine whetlier fuch a union be practicable er 
impratticable, it may not, perhaps, be impro- 
per, in a fpeculative work of this kind, to con- 
fider how far the Britifh fyftem of taxation might 
be applicable to all the different provinces of the 
empire ; what revenue might be expected from 
it if fo applied, and in what manner a general 
union of this kind might be likely to affect the 
happinefs and profperity of the different pro- 


vinces comprehended within it. Sych a fpecula 
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BOS *K tion can at worft be regarded: but a8 a new 
Utopia, lefs amufing certainly, but -not more 
ufelefs and chimerical than the old one,. 

Tue land-tax, the ftamp duti¢s,:.and the. dif- 
ferent duties of cuftoms and excife, :conititute 
the four principal branches.of the Britith taxes. 

_ IRELAND is certainly as able, and-our Ameri- 
can and Weft Indian plantations more able to 
pay a land-tax than Great Britain. Where the 
landlord is fubjeét neither to tithe nor poors rate,. 
he muft certainly be more able to pay fuch a tax, 
than where he is fubject to both thofe other 
burdens. The tithe, where there is no modus, 
and where it is levied in kind, diminifhes more 
what would otherwife be the rent of the landlord, 
than a land tax which really amounted to five 
fhillings in the pound. Such a tithe will be 
found. in moft cafes to amount. to more than a 
fourth part of the real rent of the land, or of 
what remains after replacing gompleatly the capr- 
tal of the farmer, together with his reafonable 
profit. If all modufes and all impropriations 
were. taken away, the compleat church tithe of 
Britain-and Ireland could not well be efti- 
at lefs than fix or feven millions... If there 
was.no-tithe either in Great Britain or Ireland, 
the landlords could afford to pay fix or feven 
millions additional land-tax, without being more 
burdened than 2 very great part of them are at 
prefent. .America pays no::tithe, and could 
therefore: very well afford. te pay a Jand-tax. 
The lands in America:and the Weft Indies, in- 
deed, are in general not tenanted nor leafed out 
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to farmers. . They could not therefore be affeffed c¢ 1 Ae 
according to any rent-rol]. But neither were the eee 
lands of Great Britain, in the 4th of William 

and Mary, affeffed according to any rent-roll,. 

but according to a very loofe and inaccurate efti- 

mation. The lands in America might be affeffed 

either in the fame manner, or according to an 
equitable valuation in confequence of an accurate 

furvey, like that which was lately made in the 
Milanefe, and in the dominions of Auftria, Pruf= 

fia, and Sardinia. 

STAMP-DUTIES, it 1s evident, might be levied 
without any variation in all countries where the 
forms of law procefs, and the deeds by which 
property both real and perfonal is transferred, are 
the fame or nearly the fame. 

Tue extenfion of the cuftom-houfe laws of 
Great Britain to Ireland and the plantations, pro- 
vided it was accompanied, as-in juftice it ought 
to be, with an extenfion of the freedom of trade, 
would be in the higheft degree advantageous to 
both. All the invidious reftraints which at pre- 
fent opprefs the trade of Ireland, the diftinction 
betweea the enumerated and non-enumerated 
commodities of America, would be entirely at 
anend. -The countries north of Cape Finifterre 
would be as open to every part of the produce 
of America, as thofe fouth of that Cape are to 
fome parts of that produce at prefent. The trade 
between all the different parts of the Britifh em- 
pire would, in confequence of this uniformity in 
the cuftom-houfe laws, be as free as the coafting 
trade of Great Britain is at prefent. The Britifh 

empire 
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BOOK empire would thus afford within itfelf an im- 
menfe internal market for every part of the pro- 
duce of all its different provinces. So great an 

extenfion‘of market would foon compenfate both 
to Ireland and the plantations, all that they could 
fuffer from the increafe of the duties of cuftoms, 

Tue excife is the only part of the Britith 
fyftem of taxation, which would require to be 
varied in any refpect according as it was applied 
to the different provinces of the empire. It 
might be applied to Ireland without any varia- 
tion; the produce and confumption of that king- 
dom being exactly of the fame nature with thofe 
of Great Britain. | In its application to America 
and the Weft Indies, of which the produce and 
confumption are fo very different from thofe of 
Great Britain, fome modification might be necef-. 
fary, in the fame manner as in its application 
to the cyder and beer counties of England. 

A FERMENTED liquor, for example, which is 
called beer, but which, as it 1s made of melaffes, 
bears very little refemblance to our beer, makes 
a confiderable part of the common drink, of the 
people in America. This liquor, as it Can be 
kept only for a few days, cannot, like our beer, 
be prepared and ftored up for fale in great 
breweries; but every private family muft brew it 
for their own ufe; in the fame manner as they 
cook their victuals. -But to fibje& every private 
family to the odious vifits’ and examination, of 
the tax-gatherers, in the fame manner as we fub- 
ject the keepers of alchoufes and the brewers. for 
publick fale; would be aléogether inconfiftent 

ith 
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with liberty, If for the fake of equality it was CHA P. 
thought neceffary to lay a tax upon this liquor, 
it might be taxed by. taxing the material of 
which it is made, either at the place of manu- 
facture, or, if the circumftances of the trade ren- 
dered fuch an excife improper, by laying a duty 
upon its importation into the colony in which it 
was to be confumed. Befides the duty of one 
penny a gallon impofed by the Britifh parliament 
upon the importation of melaffes into America; 
there 1s a provincial tax of this kind upon their 
importation into Maffachufets Bay, in fhips be- 
longing to any other colony, of cight-pence the 
hogfhead; and another upon their importation, 
from the northern colonies, into South Carolina, 
of five-pence the gallon. Or if neither of thefe 
methods was found convenient, each family 
might compound for its confumption of this 
liquor, either according to the-number of perfons 
of which it confifted, in the fame manner as pri- 
vate families compound for the malt-tax in Eng- 
land; or according to the different ages and 
fexes of thofe perfons, in the fame manner as 
feveral different taxes are levied in Holland; or 
nearly as Sir Matthew Decker propofes that all 
taxes upon confumable commodities fhould be 
leviedin England. This mode of taxation, it has 
gm been obferved, when applied to objects of 
a {peedy confumption, is not a very convenient 
one. It might be adopted, however, in cafes 
where no better could be. done. 
Sucar, rum, and tobacco, are commodities 
which are no where neceffaries of life, which are 
become 
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BOOK become objects of almoft univerfal confumption, | 
and which are therefore extremely proper fub- 
jects of taxation. If a union with the colonies 
was to take place, thofe commodities might be 
taxed either before they go out of the hands of 
the manufacturer or grower; or if this mode of 
taxation did not fuit the circumftances of thofe 
perfons, they might be depofited in publick 
warehoufes both at the place of manufacture, and 
at ail the different ports of the empire to which 
they might afterwards be tranfported, to remain 
there, under the joint cuftody of the owner and 
the revenue officer, till fuch time as they fhould 
be delivered out either to the confumer, to the 
merchant retailer for home-confumption, or to 
the merchant exporter, the tax not to be ad- 
vanced till fuch delivery. When delivered out 
for exportation, to go duty free; upon proper 
fecurity being given that they fhould really be 
exported out of the empire. Thefe are perhaps 
the principal commodities with regard to which 
a union with the colonies might require fome 
confiderable change in the prefent fyftem of 
Britifh taxation. 

Wuat might be the amount of the revenue 
which this fyftem of taxation extended to all the 
different provinees of the empire might produce, 
it muft, no doubt, be altogether mnpoffible to 
afcertain with tolerdble exactnefs. By means of 
this fyftern there is annually levied in Great 
Britain, upon lefs than eight millions of people, 
more than ten millions of revenue. Ireland 
coptains more than two millions of people, and 

according 
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according to the accounts laid before the con- 
grefs, the twelve affociated provinces of America 
contain more than three. ‘Thofe accounts, how~ 
ever, may have been exaggerated, in order, per- 
haps, either to encourage theiz own people, or 
to intimidate thofe of this country, and we fhall 
fuppofe therefore that our North American and 
Weft Indian colonies taken together contain yo 
more than three millions; or that the whele 
British empire, in Europe and America, contains 
no morg than thirteen millions of inhabitaats. 
if upon lefs chan eight millions of inhabitants 
this fyften of taxation raifes a revenue of more 
than ten milliens fterling; it ought upon thir- 
teen millions.of inhabitants to raife a revenue of 
more than fixteen millions two hundred and fitty 
thoufand pounds fterling. From this revenue, 
juppofing that this fyftem could produce ie, 

be deducted, the revenue ufually raifed in 

Jand aad the plantations for defraying the ex- 
pence of their refpective civil governments. The 
expence of the civil and military eftablifhment 
of Ireland, together with che, intercht of the 
publick debt, amounts, at a medium of the 
two years which ended March 1775, to iome- 
thing lefs than feven hundred and fifty thou- 
fand. pounds a year. By-.a vegegxact account of 
the revenue of the principal colonies of Ame- 
rica and the Weft Indies, i¢..amounted, before 
the commencement of the prefeat difturbances, 
to a hundred and forty-one thoufand eight 
4Aundred pounds. In this account, however, 
the revenue of Maryland, of. North Carolina, 
Te ; aad 
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BO 0 K and of all our late acquifitions both upon the 
continent and in the iflands, is omitted, which 
may perhaps make a difference of thirty or 
forty thoufand pounds. For the fake of even 
numbers therefore, let us fuppofe that the re- 
venue neceffary for fupporting the civil go- 
vernment of Ireland, and the plantations, may 
amount to a million. There would remain con- 
fequently a revenue of fifteen millions two hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand pounds, to be applied 
towards defraying the general expence of the 
empire, and towards paying the publick debt. 
But if from the prefent revenue of Great Britain 
a million could in peaceable times be fpared to- 
wards the payment of that debt, fix millions two 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds could very 
well be fpared from this improved revenue. 
This great finking fund too might be augmented 
every year by the intereft of the debt which had 
been difcharged the year before, and might in 
this manner increafe fo very rapidly, as to be 
fufficient in a few years to difcharge the whole 
debt, and thus to reftore compleatly the at pre- 
fent debilitated and languifhing vigour of the 
empire. In the mean time the people might be 
relieved from fome of the moft burdenfome taxes; 
from thofe which are impofed either upon the 
neceffaries of life, or upon the materials of ma~ 
nufacture. The labouring poor would. thus be 
enabled to live better, to work cheaper, and to 
fend their goods cheaper to market. The cheap- 
nefs of their goods would increafe the demand 
for them,. and confequently for the labour of 

thofe 
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thofe who produced them. This increaféin the © # iA P. 
demand for labour, would both. increafe the 
numbers and improve the circumftances of the 
labouring poor. Their confumption would in- 
creafe, and together with. it-the revenue arifing 
from all thofe articles of their confumption upon 
which the taxes might be allowed to remain: 

Tue revenue arifing from this fyftem of tax- 
ation, however, might not immediately increafé 
in proportion to the number of people who were 
fubjected to it. Great indulgence would ‘for 
fome time be due to thofe provinces of the em- 
pire which were thus fubjected to burthens to 
which they had not before been accuftomed, and 
even when the fame taxes came to be levied 
every where as exactly as poffible, they would 
not every where produce a revenue proportioned 
to the numbers of the people. In a poor country 
the confumption of the principal commodities 
fubject to the duties of cuftoms and excifé is very 
fmall; and in a thinly inhabited country the op- 
portunities of fmuggling are very greats The 
confumption of malt liquors among the inferior 
ranks of people in Scotland is very fmall; and 
the excife upon malt, beer, and ale, produces’ 
lefs there than in England in proportion to the 
numbers of the people and the rate of the duties, 
which upon malt is different on account of a fup- 
pofed difference of quality. In thefe particular 
branches of the excife, there is not, 1 apprehend, 
much more fmugeling in the one country than 
ia the other. T he duties upon the diftillery, 
and the greater part of the duties of cuftoms, in 
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B oe 2 K_ -préportion to the numbers of people i in the re-. 


fpective countries, produce lefs in Scotland than 
in England, not only on account of the frhaller 
confumption of the taxed commodities, but of 
the much greater facility of {muggling. In Ire- 
land, the inferior ranks of people are ftill poorer 
than in Scotland, and many parts of the country 
are almoft as thinly inhabited. In Ireland, 
therefore, the confumption of the taxed com- 
modities might, in proportion to the number of 
the people, be ftill lefs than in Scotland, and the 
facility of {muggling nearly the fame. In Ame- 
rica and the Weft Indies the white people even 
of the loweft rank are in much better circum- 
{tances than thofe of the fame rank in England, 
and their confumption of all the luxuries in which 
they ufually indulge themfelves is probably much 
greater. The blacks, indeed, who make the 
greater part of the inhabitants both of the 
fouthern colonies upon the continent and of the 
Weft India iflands, as they are in a ftate of fla- 
very, are, no doubt, in a worfe condition than 
the pooreft people either in Scotland or Ireland. 
We muft not, however, upon that account, 
imagine that they are worfe fed, or that their 
confumption of articles which might be fubjeéted, 
to moderate duties, is lefs than that even of the 
Jower ranks of people in England. In order 
thac they may work well, it is the intereft of their 
mafter chat they fhould be’ fed well and kept in 


good heart, in the fame manner as it is his in-~ 


tereft that his working cattle fhould be fo. The 


Blatks accordingly have almoft every where their 


a) ' allowance. 
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allowance of rum and of melaffes or fpruce beer, 
in the fame manner as the white fervants; and 
this allowance would not probably be withdrawn; 
though thofe articles fhould be fubjected to mo- 
derate duties. The confumption of the taxed 
commodities, therefore, jn proportion ‘to the 


number of inhabitants, would probably be as 


great in America and the Weft Indies as in any 
part of the Britifh empire. The opportunities 
of fmugg ling, indeed, would be much greater ; 
America, in proportion to the extent of the 
country, being much more thinly inhabited than 
either Scotland or Ireland. If the revenue, 
however, which is at prefent raifed by the dif- 
ferent duties upon malt and malt liquors, was to 
be levied by a fingle duty upon malt, the oppor- 
tunity of f{muggling in the moft important branch 
of the excife would be almoft entirely taken 
away: And if the duties of cuftoms, inftead of 
being impofed upon almoftall the different articles 
of importation, were confined to a few of the moft 
general ufe and confumption, and if the levying 
of thofe duties was fubjected to the excife laws, 
the opportunity of imugegling, though not fo 
entirely taken away, would be very much dimi- 
nifhed. In confeguence of thofe two, apparently, 
very fimple and eafy alterations, the duties of 
cuftoms and excife might probably produce a 
revenue as great in proportion to the confump- 
tion of the moft thinly inhabited province as 
they do at prefent in proportion to that of the 
ade populous. 
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Tue Americans, it has been faid, indeed, have 


~~ “no gold or filver money; the interior commerce 


of the country being carried on by a paper cur- 
rency, and the gold and filver which occafionally 
come among them being all fent to Great Bri- 
tain in return for the commodities which they 
receive from us. But without gold and filver, 
it is added, there is no poffibility of paying 
taxes. We already get all the gold and filver 
which they have. How 1s it poffible to draw 
from them what they have not? 

Tue prefent {carcity of gold and filver money 
in America is not the effect of the poverty of 
that country, or of the inability of the people 
there to purchafe thofe metals. In a country 
where the wages of labour are fo much higher, 
and the price of provifions fo much lower than 
in England, the greater part of the people, muft 
furely have wherewithal to purchafe a greater 
quantity, if it was either neceffary or convenient 
for them to do fo. The fcarcity of thofe metals 
therefore, muft be the effect of choice, and not 
of neceflity. 


Ir is for tranfacting either domeftick or fio 
reion bufinefs, that gold and filver money is 
either neceflary or convenient. 

Tue domeftick bufinefs of every country, it 
has been fhewn in the fecond book of this in- 
quiry, may, at leadt in peaceable tirnes, be tranf- 
acted by means of a paper currency, with 


nearly the fame degree of conveniency. as by 


gold and filver money. It is convenient for 
the Americans, who could always employ with 
profit 
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profit ‘in the improvement of their lands a greater ee 


ftock than they can eafily get, to fave as much 
as pofitble the expence of fo coftly an inftrument 


of commerce as gold and filver, and rather to 


employ: that part of their furplus produce which 


would be neceffary for purchafing thofe metals, | 


in purchafing the inftruments of trade, the ma- 


terials of clothing, feveral parts of houfehold' 


furniture, and the iron-work neceffary for build- 
ing and extending their fettlements and plan- 


tations; in purchafing, not dead ftock, but active’ 
and productive ftock. The colony governments’ 
find it for their intereft to fupply the people’ 
with fuch a quantity of paper-money as-is fully 


fufficient and generally more than fufficient for 
tranfacting their domeftick bufinefs. Some of 
thofe governments, that of Penniylvania par- 
ticularly, derive a revenue from lending this 


paper-money to their fubjeéts at an intereft of: 
fo much per cent. Orxhers, like that of Maffa-" 


chufett’s Bay, advance upon extraordinary emer- 
gencies a paper-money of this kind for defraying 
the publick expence, and afterwards, when it 


fuits the conveniency of the colony, redeem it: 


at the depreciated value to which it gradually 
falls. In 1747 “ that colony paid, in this man- 
ner, the greater part of its publick debts, with 
the tenth part of the money for which its bills 
had been granted, It fuits the conveniency of 
the planters to fave the expence of employing 
gold and filver money in their domeftick tranf- 


* See Hutchinfon’s Hitt. of Maffachufett’s Bay, ‘Vol. IL 
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B* ©.° % actions; and it fuits the conveniency of the 


colony governments to fupply them with a me- 
dium, which, though attended with fome.very 
confiderable difadvantages, enables them to fave 
that expence. The redundancy of paper money 
neceflarily bamifhes gold and filver from the do- 
meftick tranfactions of the colonies, for the fame 
reafon that it has banifhed thofe metals from the 
greater part of the domeftick tranfactions in 
Scotland; and in both countries it is not the 
poverty, but the enterprizing and projecting 
fpirit of the people, their defire of employing 
all the ftock which they can get as active and 
productive ftock, which has occafioned this re- 
dundancy of paper money. 

In the exteriar cammerce which the different 
colonies carry an with Great Britain, gold and 
filver are more or lefs employed, exaétly in pro- 
portion as they are more or lefs neceflary. Where 
thofe metals are not neceflary, they feldom ap- 
pear. Where they are neceflary, they are ge- 
nerally found. 

In the commerce beewees Great Britain and 
the tobacco colonies, the Britifh goods are gene- 
rally advanced to the colonifts at a pretty long 
credit, and are afterwards paid for in tobacco, 
rated at a certain price. It is more convenient 
for the colonifts to pay in tobacco than in gold 
and filver. It would be more convenient’ for 
any merchant to pay for the goods which his 
correfpondents had fold to him in fome other fort 
of goods which he might happen to deal in, than 
jn money. Such a merchant would have na oc- 
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cafion to keep any part of his ftock by him un- © #A®, 
employed, and in ready money, for anfwering —~— 


occafional demands. He could have, at all 
times, a larger quantity of goods in his fhop or 
warehoufe, and he could deal to a greater ex- 
tent. But it feldom happens to be convenient 
for all the correfpondents of a merchant to re- 
ceive payment for the goods which they fell to 
him, in goods of fome other kind ‘which he hap- 
pens to deal in. The Britifh merchants who 
trade to Virginia and Maryland happen to bea 
particular fet of correfpondents, to whom it is 
more convenient to receive payment for the 
goods which they fell to thofe calanies in tobacca 
than in gold and filver.. They expect to make 
a profit by the fale of the tobacco. They could 
make none by that of the gold and filver. Gold 
and filver, therefore, very feldom appear in the 
commerce between Great Britain and the tobacco 
colonies. Maryland and Virginia have as little 
occafion for thofe metals in their foreign as in 
their domeftick commerce. They are faid, ac- 
cordingly, to have lefs gold and filver money 
than any other colonies in America. They are 
reckoned, however, as thriving, and confe- 
quently as rich as any of their neighbours. 

In the northern colonies, Pennfylvania. New 
York, New Jerfey, the four governments of 
New England, &c. the value of their own pro- 
duce which they export to Great Britain is not 
equal to that of the manufactures which they 
import for their own ufe, and for that of fome 
of the ether colonies to which they are the car- 

Ge4 riers. 
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BQO Ko riers. A balance, therefore, muft be paid ta 
7 Bed » the mother country in gold and filver, and this 


balance they generally find. 


In the fugar colonies the value of the produce 
annually exported to Great Britain is much 
greater than that of all the goods imported from 
thence. If the fugar and rum annually fent to 
the mother country were paid for in thofe colo- 
nies, Great Britain would be obliged to fend out 
every year a very large balance in money, and 
the trade to the Weft Indies would, by a certain 
fpecies of politicians, be confidered as extremely 
difadvantageous. But it fo happens, that many of 
the principal proprietors of the fugar plantations 
refide in Great Britain. Their rents are remitted 
to them in fugar and rum, the produce of their 
eftates. The fugar-and rum which the Weft 
India merchants purchafe in thofe colonies upon 
tie:r own account, are not equal in value to the 
goods which they annually fell there. A ba- 
lance, therefore, miuft neceffarily be paid to 
them in gold and filver, and this balance too Is 
generally found. — 


Tue difficulty and irregularity of payment 
from the different colonies to Great Britain, have 
not been at all in proportion to the greatnefs or 
{mallnefs of the balances which were refpectively 
due from them. Payments have in general been 
moré regular from the northern than from the 

| colonies, though the former have gene- 
rr I paid a pretty large balance in money, while 
~ ‘datter have cither paid no balance, or a much 
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fmaller one. The difficulty of getting payment © # A? 
from our different fugar colonies has been greater 
or lefs in proportion, not fo much to the extent 
of the balances refpectively due from them, as to 
the quantity of uncultivated land which they: 
contained; that is, to the greater or fmaller 
temptation which the planters have been under 
of over-trading, or of undertaking the fettlement 
and plantation of greater quantities of wafte 
land than fuited the extent of their capitals. 
The returns from the great ifland of Jamaica, 
where there is ftill much uncultivated land, have, 
upon this account, been in general more irregu- 
lar and uncertain than thofe from the fmaller 
iflands of Barbadoes, Antigua, and St. Chrif- 
tophers, which have for thefe many years been 
compleatly cultivated, and have, upon that ac~ 
count, afforded lefs field for the fpeculations of 
the planter. The new acquifitions of Grenada, 
Tobago, St. Vincents, and Dominica, have 
opened a new field for fpeculations of this kind; 
and the returns from thofe iflands have of, late. 
been as irregular and uncertain as thofe from the 
great ifland of Jamaica. 

“Ir is not, therefore, the poverty of the colo- 
nies which occafions, in the greater part of them, 
the prefent fcarcity of gold and filver money, 
Their great demand for active and. productive . 
{tock makes it convenient for them to have as 
little dead. {tock as poflible ; and difpofes them | 
upon that account to content themfelves with a, 
cheaper, though lefs commodious inftrument of 
¢ommerce than gold and filver. They are. 

- ae thereby 
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B OOK thereby enabled to convert the value of that gold 


and filver into the inftruments of trade, into the 
materials of cloathing, into houfhold furniture, 
and into the iron work neceffary for building and 
extending their fettlements and plantations. In 
thofe branches of bufinefs which cannot be 
tranfacted without gold and filver money, it ap- 
pears that they can always find the neceffary 
quantity of thofe metals; and if they frequently 
do not find it, their failure is generally the effect, 
not of their neceffary poverty, but of their un- 
neceflary and exceffive enterprize. It is not 
becaufe they are poor that their payments are 
irregular and uncertain; but becaufe they are 
tog eager to become exceffively rich, Though 
all that part of the produce of the colony taxes, 
which was over and above what was neceffary 
for defraying the expence of their own civil and 
military eftablifhments, were to be remitted to 
Great Britain in gold and filver, the colonies 
have abundantly wherewithal to purchafe the 
requifite quantity of thofe metals, They would 
tn this cafe be obliged, indeed, to exchange a 
part of their furplus produce, with which they 
now purchafe active and produétive ftock, for 
dead ftock. In tranfacting their domeftic bufi- 
nefs they would be obliged to employ a coftly 
inftead of a cheap inftrument of commerce ; and 
the expence of purchafing this coftly inftrument 
might damp fomewhat the vivacity and ardour 
of their exceffive enterprize in the improvement 
of land. It might not, however, be neceflary to 
remit any part of the American revenue in gold 

and 
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and filver. It might be remitted in bills drawn © A ?- 
upon and accepted by particular merchants or t-yw 


companies in Great Britain, to whom a part 
of the furplus produce of America had been 
configned, who would pay into the treafury the 
American revenue in money, after having them- 
felves received the value of it in goods; and the 
whole bufinefs might frequently be tranfaéted 
without exporting a fingle ounce of gold or filver 
from America. 


Ir is not contrary to juftice that both Ireland 
and America fhould contribute towards the dif- 
charge of the publick debt of Great Britain. 
That debt has been contracted in fupport of the 
government eftablifhed by the Revolution, a 
government to which the-proteftants of Ireland 
Owe, not only the whole authority which they at 
prefent enjoy in their own country, but every 
fecurity which they poffefs for their liberty, their 
property, and their religion; a government to 
which feveral of the colonies of America owe 
their prefent charters, and confequently their 
prefent conftitution, and to which all the colo- 
nies of America owe the liberty, fecurity, and 
property which they have ever fince enjoyed. 
That publick debt has been contracted in the 
defence, not of Great Britain alone, but of all 
the different provinces of the empire; the im- 
menfe debt contracted in the late war in parti- 
cular, and a great part of that contra¢ted in the 
war before, were both properly contracted in 
defence of America, 
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BO O.K.. By a union with Great Britain, Ireland would, 
"gain, befides the freedom of trade, other advan- . 
tages much more important, and which would. 
much more than compenfate any increafe of. 
taxes that might accompany that union. By the 
union with England, the middling and inferior 
ranks of people in Scotland gained a compleat 
deliverance from the power of an ariftocracy 
which had always before oppreffed them.. By an 
union with Great Britain the greater part of 
the people of all ranks in Ireland would gain an 
equally compleat deliverance from a much more 
oppreflive ariftocracy; an ariftocracy not found- 
ed, like that of Scotland, in the natural and 
refpectable diftinctions of birth and fortune ; but 
in the moft odious of all diftinctions, thofe of 
religious and political prejudices; diftinétions 
which, more than any other, animate. both the 
infolence of the oppreffors and the hatred and. 
indignation of the oppreffed, and which com- 
monly fender the inhabitants of the fame coun- 
try more hoftile to one another than thofe of dif- 
ferent countries ever are. Without a union with 
Great Britain, the inhabitants of Ireland are not 
likely for many ages to confider themfelves as. 
one people. | 
No oppreffive ariftocracy has ever prevailed in 
the colonies. Even they, however, would, in 
point of happinefs and jranquillity, gain confider- 
ably by.a union with Great Britain. It would,. 
at leaft, deliver them from thofe rancorous and- 
- -Yirulent factions which are infeparable from 
{mal} 
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fmall democracies, and which have fo frequently ‘© %,* 
divided the affections of their people, and aif- 
turbed the tranguillity of their governments, in 
their form fo nearly democratical. In the cafe 
of a total feparation from Great Britain, which, 
unlefs prevented by a union of this kind, feems 
very likely to take place, thofe factions would 
be ten times more virulent than ever. Before 
the commencement of the prefent difturbances, 
the coercive power of the mother-country had 
always been able to reftrain thofe factions from 
breaking out into any thing worfe than grofs 
brutality and infult. If that coercive power 
was entirely taken away, they would probably 
foon break out into open violence and blood- 
fhed. In all preat countries which are united 
under one uniform government, the {pirit of 
party commonly prevails lefs in the remote pro- 
vinces than in the centre of the empire. The 
diftance of thofe provinces from the capital, 
from the principal feat of the great {cramble of 
fa€tion and ambition, makes them enter lefs into 
the views of any of the contending parties, and 
renders them more indifferent and impartial 
{pectators of the conduct of all. The fpirit of 
party prevails lefs in Scotland than in England. 
In the cafe of a union it would probably pre- 
vail lefs in Ireland than in Scotland, and the 
colonies would probably foon enjoy a degree of 
concord and unanimity at prefent unknown in 
any part of the Britifh empire. Both Ireland 
and the colonies, indeed, would be fubjected to 
heavier taxes than any which they at .prefent 
ak par. 
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_ pay. In confequence, however, of a diligent 
and faithful application of the publick revenue 
towards the difcharge of the national debt, the 
greater part of thofe taxes might not be of long 
continuance, and the publick revenue of Great 
Britain might foon be reduced to what was necef- 
fary for maintaining a moderate peace eftablifh- 
ment. 


Tue territorial acquifitions of the Eaft India 
company, the undoubted right of the crown, 
that is, of the ftate and people of Great Britain, 
might be rendered another fource of revenue 
more abundant, perhaps, than all thofe already 
mentioned. Thofe countries are reprefented as 
more fertile, more extenfive ; and in proportion 
to their extent, much richer and more populous 
than Great Britain. In order to draw a great 
revenue from them, it would not probably be 
neceffary, to introduce any new fyftem of taxa- 
tion into countries which are already fufficiently 
and more than fufficiently taxed. It might, 
perhaps, be more proper to lighten, than to ag- 
gravate, the burden of thofe unfortunate coun- 
tries, and to endeavour to draw a revenue from 
them, not by impofing new taxes, but by pre- 
venting the embezzlement and mifapplication of 
the greater part of thofe which they already pay. 

Ir it fhould be found impraéticable for Great 
Britain to draw any confiderable augmentation of 
revenue from any of the refources above men- 
tioned ; the only refource which can remain to 
her is a diminution of her expence. In the mode 
of collecting, and in that of expending the pub- 
| lick 
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lick revenue; though in both there may be ftill © 


room for improvement; Great Britain feems to 
be at leaft as-oeconomical as any of her neigh- 
bours. The military eftablifhment which fhe 
maintains for her own defence in time of peace, 
is more moderate than that of any European 
{tate which can pretend to rival her either in 
wealth or in power. None of thofe articles, 
therefore, feem to admit of any confiderable re- 
duétion of expence. The expence of the peace 
eftablifhment of the colonies was, before the 
commencement of the prefent difturbances, very 
confiderable, and is an expence which may, and 
if no revenue can be drawn from them, ought 
certainly to be faved altogether. This conftant 
expence in time of peace, though very great, is 
infignificant in comparifon with what the defence 
of the colonies has coft us in time of war. The 
laft war, which was undertaken altogether on 
account of the colonies, coft Great Britain, it 
has already been obferved, upwards of ninety 
millions. The Spanifh war of 1739 was prin- 
cipally undertaken on their account; in which, 
and in the French war that was the confequence 
of it, Great Britain fpent upwards of forty mil- 
lions, a great part of which ought juftly to be 
charged to the colonies. In thofe two wars the 
colonies coft Great Britain much more than 
double the fum which the national debt amounted 
to before the commencement of the firft of them. 
Had it not been for thofe wars that debt might, 
and probably would by this time, have been 
compleatly paid; and had it not been for the 

colonies, 
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NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
ies, the former of ‘thofe wars miglit 
the ‘latter certainly would not have been 
dertaken. It was becaufe the colonies were fup- 
pofed to be provinces of the Britith empire, that 
this expence was laid out upon them. But coun- 
tries which contribute neither revenue nor mili- 
tary force towards the fupport of the empire, can- 
not be confidered as provinces. They may per- 
haps be confidered as appendages, as a fort of 
fplendid and fhowy equipage of the empire. 
But if the empire can no longer fupport the ex- 
pence of keeping up this equipage, it ought cer- 
tainly ta lay it down; and if it cannot raife its 
revenue in proportion to its expence, it ought, 
at leaft, to accommodate its expence to its re- 
venue. If the colonies, notwithftanding their 
refufal to fubmit to Britifh taxes, are ftill to be 
confidered as provinces of the Britifh empire, 
their defence in fome future war may coft Great 
Britain as great an expence as it ever has done in 
any former war. The rulers of Great Britain 
have, for more than a century paft, amufed the 
people with the imagination that they poffeffed a 
great empire on the weft fide of the Atlantic. 
This empire, however, has hitherto exifted in 
imagination only. It has hitherto been, not an 
empire, but the project of an empire; not a 
gold mine, but the project of a gold mine; a 
projet which has coft, which continues to coft, 
and which, if purfued in the fame way as it has 
been hitherto, is likely to coft immenfe expence, 
without being likely to bring any profit; for the 
effects of the monopoly of the colony trade, it 
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has been fhewn, are, to the great body of the ¢ HA P. 


people, mere lofs inftead of profit. It is furely 
now time that our rulers fhould either realize 
this golden dream, in which they have been in- 
dulging themfelyes, perhaps, as well as the peo- 
ple; or, that they fhould awake from it them- 
felves, and endeavour to awaken the people, If 
the project cannot be compleated, it ought to be 
givenup. If any of the provinces of the Britifh 
empire cannot be made to contribute towards the 
fupport of the whole empire, it is furely time 
that Great Britain fhould free herfelf from the 
expence of defending thofe provinces in time of 
war, and of fupporting any part of their civil or 
military eftablifhments in time of peace, and en- 
deavour to accommodate her future views and 
defigns to the real mediocrity of her circum; 
ftances, ‘ 
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Ph SENTEE tax, the propriety of, confidered, with reference to 
Ireland, ii. 373. 

Accounts of money, in modern Europe, all kept, and the value of goods 
computed, in filver, i. 58. 

A&ors, public, paid for the contempt attending their profeffion, i. 163. 

4frica, caufe aligned for the barbarous ftate of the interior parts of 
that continent, 1. 32. 

African company, eflablifhment and conflitution of, iii, 117. Receive 
an annual allowance from parliament for forts and garrifons, 120. 
The company not under fufficient controul, ibid, Hiftory of the 
Royal African company, 124. Decline of, 125. Rife of the pre 
fent company, 126, 

Age, the foundation of rank and precedency in rude as well as civilized 
Societies, ili. 75. i 

Aggregate fand, in the Britifh finances, explained, iii. 408. 

Agio of the bank of Amfterdam explained, ii. 218. Of the bank of 
Hamburgh, 220. ‘The agio at Amfterdam, how kept at a medium 
Tat, 231. 

Aovitaearé, the labour of, does not admit of fuch fubdivifions as ma- 
nufaélures, i. 9. This impoffibility of feparation, prevents agrie 
culture from improving equally with manufaétures, 10, Natural 
ftate of, in a new colony, 140. Requires more knowledge and 
experience than moft mechanical profeffions, and yet is carried on 
without any reftrigtions, 196. ‘The terms of rent how adjufted 
between landlord and tenant, 223. Is extended by good roads and 
navigable canals, 228. Under what circumftances pafture land is 
more valuable than arable, 232. Gardening not a very yainful 
employment, 237. Vines the moft proftable article of culture, 239. 
Eftimates of profit from projetts, very fallacious, 240. Cattle and 
"mutually improve each cther, 344. Remarks on that of 
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Gectland, 346. Remarks on that of North America, 349. RB: 
a profitable article in hufbandry, 352. Hogs, 354. Dairy, 355, 
Evidences of land being compleatly improved, 358- The exten~ 
fion of cultivation as it raifes the price of animal food, reduces thar 
of vegetables, 383. 3 
Agriculture, by whom and how practifed under feudal government, 
ii. 8. | Its operations not fo much intended to increafe, as to dirc&, 
the fertility of nature, 52, Has been the caufe of the profperity of 
the Britifh colonies in America, 57. The profits of, exaggerated 
by projectors, 71. On equal terms, is naturally preferred to 
trade, 76, Artificers neceffary to the carrying it on, 77. Was not 
attended to by the Northern deflroyers of the Roman empire, 81. 
The ancient policy of Europe unfavourable to, 98. Was promoted 
by the commerce and manufadlures of towns, 130. The wealth 
arifing from, more folid and durable, than that which proceeds from 
commerce, 137. Is not encouraged by the bounty on the ex- 
portation of corn, 267. Why the proper bufinefs of new come 
panies, 432. _ 
— The prefent agricultural fyflem of political ceconomy 
' adopted in France, defcribed, iii. 4. Is difcouraged by reftritions 
and prohibitions in trade, 17, Is favoured beyond manufaétures, 
in China, 30. And in Indoftan, 33. Does not require fo exten- 
five a market as manvfactures, 35. To check manufactures, in 
order to promote agriculture, falfe policy, 43. Landlords ought 
to be encouraged to cultivate part of their own land, 266. 
‘“MAleavala, the tax in Spain fo called, explained and confidered, 
iii, 381. The ruin of the Spanifh manufactures attributed to this 
tax, 382. 
a the number of, not the efficient caufe of drunkennefs, Hg 
2416 
_ te, miffaken for feudal rights, it. 122. The introduaion 
of the feudal law tended to moderate the authority of the allodial 
lords, 124. 
Ambaffaders, the firft motive of their appointment, iii, 108. 
fimerica, why \abour is dearer in North America than in England, 
' i. 105. Great increafe of population there, 106. Common rate of 
intereft there,-140. Is a new market for the produce of its own 
filver mines, 316. The firft accounts of the two empires of Peru 
and Mexico, greatly exaggerated, 317. Improving ftate of the 
Spanifh colonies, 318, Account of the paper currency of the Britith 
colonies, 493. 
Caufe of the rapid profperity of the Britifh colonies there, 
i.57. Why manufadures for diftant fale have never been efta- 
biithed there, 78. Its fpeedy improvement owing to affiftance from 
foreign capitals, 8c. The purchafe and improvement of uncoltivated 
Jands, the moft profitable employment of capitals, 132. Commer- 
cial alterations produced by the difcovery of, 169. But two civi- 
lized nations found on the whole continent, 170. The wealth . 
tne 
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, the North American colonies increafed, though the balance of trade 
Continued’ againft them, 251. Madeira wine, how introduced there, 
257. Hiftorical review of the European fettlements in, 34%. Of 
Spain, 362. Of Holland, 367. Of France, 368. Of Britain, 
370. Ecclefiaftical government in the feveral European colonies, 
374 Filh a principal article of trade from North America to Spain, 
Portugal, and the Mediterranean, 380. Naval ftores to Britain, 
382. Little credit due to the policy of Europe from the fuccefs of 
the colonies, 397. The difcovery and colonization of, how far 
advantageous to Europe, 4do. And to America, 458. The colo- 
nies in, governed by a fpirit of monopoly, 467. The interelt of 
the confumer in Britain factificed to that of the producer, .by the 
fyftem of colonization, 517. . a 

America, Plan for extending the Britifh fyftem of taxation over all 
the provinces of, iii. 442. The queftion how the Americans could 
pay taxes without fpecie, confidered, 452. Ought in juftice tacon- 
tribute to difcharge the public debt of Great Britain, 459. Expe- 
diency of their union with Britain, 460, The Britith empire there, 
a meer project, 464. | 

Amfterdam, dgio of the bank of, explained, ii, 218. Occafion of its 
eftablifhment, 220. Advantages attending payments there, 221. 
Rate demanded for keeping money there, 223. Prices at which 
bullion and coin are received, 225. Nott. This bank, the great 
warehoufe of Europe for bullion, 228. Demands upon, how made 
and anfwered, 229. The agio of, how kept ata medium rate; 231. 
The treafure of, whether all preferved in its repofitories, 231, The 
amount of its treafure only to be conjectured, 233. Fees paid to 

_ the bank for tranfacting bufinefs, 27d. — | 

Annuities for terms of years, and for lives, in the Britifi finances, 
hiftorical account of, iii. 411. . 

Apothecaries, the profit on their drugs unjuftly Rigmatized as exorbi- 
tant, 1. 174%. 

. Apprenticefoip, the natare and intention of this bond fervitude explained, 
1.165- The limitations impofed on various trades, as to the num- 
ber of apprentices, 184, ‘The ftatute of apprenticefhip in Engs 
land, 186. App enticefhips in France and Scotland, 187. Gee 
neral remarks on the tendehcy and operation of long apprentice- 
fhips, 188. 

os The ftatute of, ought to be repealed, ii. 205. 

4rabs, their manner of fapporting war, ili. 46. . 

Hrmy, three different ways by which a nation may maintain One in a 
diftant country, ii. 157. . 

o————— Standing, diftin&tion between and a militia, iii; 56. Hiftori- 
cal review of, 61. The Macedonian army, #did. Carthaginian 
army, 62. Roman army, 63. Js alone able to perpetuate the 
civilization of a country, 68. Is the fpeedieft engine for civi- 
lizing a barbarous cotntry, id. Under what circumftances dan- 


us to, and under what, favourable to liberty, 69. 
ore * “Hh 3 ny Artificers, 
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_ , prohibited by law from going to foreign countries, ii, 
Refiding abroad, and not returning on notice, expofed to out- 
lawry, 514. 

See Manufa&ures. 
, his army greatly improved by difcipline, iii. 62. How de. 
feated, 63. : 
, honfes of, in the Britifh colonies, the conftitutional freedom 

of, fhewn, ile 391. 

Affiento contract, iil, 129, , 

Affiza of bread and ale, remarks on that ftatute, i. 279, 286. 

Augufius, emperor, emancipates the flaves of. Vedius Pollio, for his 
cruelty, ii. 396. 


B 


Balance of annual produce and confumption explained, ii. 250. May 
be in favour of a nation, when the balance of trade is againft it, 251. 

Balance of trade, no certain criterion to determine on which fide it 
turns between two countries, li. 212. The current dodtrine of, on 
which moft regulations of trade are founded, abfurd, 235. If even, 
by the exchanye of their native commodities, both fides may be 
gainers, 236. How the balance would ftand, if native commodie 
ties on one fide, were paid with foreign commodities on the other, 
237. How the balance ftands when commodities are purchafed with 
gold and filver, 239. The rvin of countries of:en predi€ted from 
the doctrine of an unfavourable balance of trade, 219 

Banks, great increafe of trade in Scotland, fince the eftablifhment of 
them in the principal towns, i. 442. Their ufual courfe of bufi- 
nefs, 444. Confequences of their iffuing too much paper, 449. 
Neceflary caution for fome time obferved by them with regard to 
giving credit to their cuftomers, 456. Limits of the advances they 
may prudently make to traders, 460. How injured by the praétice 
of drawing and redrawing bills, 467. Hiftory of the Ayr bank, 471. 
Hiftory of the bank of Englund, 479. The nature and public 
advantage of banks confidered, 483. Bunkers might carry on their 
bufinefs with lefs paper, 488. Effects of the optional claufes in the 
Scots nates, 492. 

— Origin of their eftablifhment, ii. 220. Bank money exe 
plained, 221. Of England, the conduct of, in regard to the 
coinage, 337. 

w——— Joint fock companies why well adapted to the trade of bank- 
ing, 11, 146, 148. <A doubtful quettion whether the govern- 
ment of Great Britain is equal to the management of the Bank to 
profit, 243. 

Baxkers, the credit of their notes, how eftablifbed, i. 434. The nae 
ture of the banking bufinefs explained, 435, 444. 

he multiplication and competition of bankers under proper 

reguiation, Of fervice to public ciedit, 4938. 
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Baretti, Mr. his account of the quantity of Portugal gold fent weekly 
to England, ii. 328. 

Barons, feudal, their power contraéted, by the grant of municipal 
privileges, ii, 105. Their extenfive authority, 121. How they 
loft their authority over their vaffals, 125. And the power to difturb 
their country, 129, 

Barter, the exchange of one commodity for another, the. propenfity to 
of extenfive operation, and peculiar to man, i. 20, Is not {ufi- 
cient to carry on the mutual intercourfe of mankind, 33. See 
Commerce. 

Batavia, caufes of the profperity of the Dutch fettlement there, 
lle 4756 

Beaver kins, review of the policy ufed in the trade for, ii. Sil. 

Becf, cheaper now in London, than in the reion of James 1. i, 236. 
Compared with the prices of wheat at the correfponding times, 236. 

Benefices, ecclefiaftical, the tenure of, why tendered fecure, iii, 210. 
The power of collating to, how taken from the Pope, in England 
and France, 2z0. General equality of, among the Prefbyterians, 
229. Good effects of this equality, 230. 

Bengal, to what circumitance its early improvement in agriculture and 
manufactures was Owing, 1. 31. Prefent miferable flate of the 
country, 110, Remarks cn the high rates of intereft there, 113. 

— Oppreffive conduct of the Englifh there to fuit their trade in 
oplum, il. 477. . 

Why more remarkable for the exportation of manufactures 
than of grain, file 35. 

Berne, brief hittory ot the republick of, ti. 108. 

Eftablithment of the reformation there, iii, 223. Application 
of the revenue of the Catholic clergy, 235. Derives a revenue 
from the intereft of its treafure, 245. 

Bills of exchange, punctuality in the payment of, how fecured, 
i. 464. The pernicious practice of drawing and redrawing ex- 
plained, 465. The arts made ufe of to difguife this mutual traffic 
in bills, 469. 

Birth, fapericrity of, how it confers refpeét and authority, iii. 577. 

Bifbops, the ancients mode of eleciing them, and how akcred, iii, 212, 
220. 

Bedy, nataral, and political, analogy between, iii, 20. 

Bohemia, account of the tax there on the induftry of artificers, ili, 235. 

Bounty on the exportation of corn, the tendency of this meafure ex- 
amined, i, 303. 

Bounties, why given in commerce, ii, 174. On exportation, the 
policy of granting them, confidere?, 261, On the exportavon 
of corn, 263. This bounty impvics two taxes on the peorie, 
266, Evil tendency of this bounty, 774. The bounty only bene- 
ficial to the exporter and importer, 276. Motivis of the country 
gentlemen in granting the bounty, 267d. A trade which requires 
a bounty, neceffarily a lofing trade, 279. Vonnaze bounties to 
the fifheries confidered, 281, Account of the whiie-herring fie 
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__ 287. Remarks on other bounties, 288. A review of thé 
principles on which they are generally granted, 489. Thofe 

ranted on American produce founded on miftaken policy, 493. 
Few they affect the confumer, 516. 

Bourdeaux, why a town of greattrade, ii, 10. 

Brazil, grew to be a powerful colony under negle&t, ii. 364. The 
Dutch invaders expelled by the Portugucze colonilts, 365. Com- 
puted number of inhabitants there, #67¢. The trade of the princi- 
pal provinces oppreffed by the Portugueze, 376. 

Bread, its relative value with butcher’s meat compared, 3. 230, 2354 

Brewery, reafons for transferring the taxes on, to the malt, ui, 363. 

Bridges, how to be ere€led and maintained, iii. 94+ 

Britain, Great, evidences that labour is fufficiently paid for there,’ 
i, 141. Theprice of provifions nearly the fame in moft places, 112, 
Great variations in the price of labour, 143. Vegetables imported 
from Flanders in the Jaf century, 118. Hittorical account of the 
alterations intereft of money has undergone, 135. Double intereit 
deemed a reafonable mercantile profit, 148. 

een In what refpeéts the carrying trade is advantageous 
to, ii. 66. Appears to enjoy more of the carrying trade of Europe, 
than it really has, 69. Is the only country of Europe in which the 
obligation of purveyance is abolithed, 96. Its funds for the fuppore 
of foreign wars inquired into, 159. Why never likely to be much 
affe€ted by the free importation of Irifh cattle, 187. Nor falt pro- 
vifions, 189. Could be little affeGted by the importation of foreign 
corn, ibid. The policy of the commercial reitiaints on the trade 
with France examined, 211. The trade with France might be more 
advantageous to each country than that with any other, 247. Why 
one of the richeft countries in Europe, while Spain and Portugal, are 
among the poorelt, 320. Review of her American colonies, 370, 
The trade of her colonies, how regulated, 378. Diftinction be- 
tween enumerated, and non-cnumerated commodities, explained, 
ibid. Reftrains manufactures in America, 385. Indulgences granted 
to the colonies, 388. Conftitutional freedom of her colony govern-~ 
ment, 391. The fugar colonies of, worfe governed than thofe of 
France, 394. Difadvantages refulting from retaining the exclufive 
trade of tobacco with Maryland and Virginia, 407. The naviga- 
tion aét has increafed the colony trade, at the expence of many other 
branches of foreign trade, 414. The advantage of the colony trade 
eltimated, 4:7. A gradual relaxation of the exclufive trade, re- 
commended, 426. Events which have concurred to prevent the ilf 
effects of the lofs of the coluny trade, 427. ‘The natural good 
effects of the colony trade, more than counterbalance the bad efw 
fedts of the monopoly, 431. To maintain a monopoly, the prin-~ 
cipal end of the dominion affumed over the colonies, 441. Has 
derived nothing but lofs from this dominion, 443. Is perhaps the 
only ftate which has only increafed its expences by extending its em- 
pire, 451. The conftitution of, would have been compleated by 
admitting of American reprefentation, 456. Review of the admi- 
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niftration of the Eaft India company, 480. The intereft of the 
confumer facrificed to that of the producer in saifing an empire in 
America, 517¢ 

Britain, Great, the annual revenue of, compared with its annual 

' rents and intereft of capital ftock, iii. 250. ‘The land-tax of, con- 

fidered, 259. Tythes, 274. Window tax, 290. Stamp duties, 316. 
325%. Poll taxes in the reign of William Il. 328. The uniformity 
of taxation in, favourable to internal trade, 382. The fyftem of 
taxation in, compared with that in France, 391%. Account of 
the unfunded debt of, 403. Funded debt, 404. Aggregate, and 
general funds, 408. Sinking fund, 410. Annuities for. terms 
of years and for lives, 411. Perpetual annuities: the be& trans- 
ferrable flock, 415. The reduction of the publick debts during 
peace, bears no proportion to their accumulation during war, 420. 
‘The trade with the tobacco colonies, how carried on, without the 
intervention of fpecie, 454. The trade with the fugar colonies 
explained, 456. Ireland and America ought in juftice to contri- 
bute toward the difcharge of her public debts, 459. How the 
territorial acquifitions of the Eaft India company might be ren- 
dered a fource of revenue, 462. If no fuch affiftance can be ob- 
tained, her only refource pointed out, #bid. 

Bullion, the money of the great mercantile republic, ii. 162. See 
Gold and Silver. 

Burghs, free, the origin of, it 102, To what circumftances they 
owed their corporate jurifdictions, 104. Why admitted to fend re- 
prefentatives to parliament, 108. Are allowed to protect refugees 
from the country, 109. - 

Burn, Dr. his obfervations on the laws relating to the fettlements of 
the poor, 1. 213, 217. 

Butchers meat, no where a neceffary of life, ili, 343. 


Calvinifts, origin of that fe&t, iti. 225. Their principles of charch 
government, 227- 

Cameron, Mr. of Lochiel, exercifed within thirty years fince, a Cri- 
minal jurifdiftion over his own tenants, li. 123. 

Canada, the French colony there, long under the government of an 
exclufive company, ii. 368. But improved {peedily after the diffo- 
lution of the company, 369. 

aual;, navigable, the advantages of, i. 229« How to be made and 

maintained, ifi, 94. That of Languedoc, the fupport of, how 
fecured, 97. May be fuccefsfully manaped by joint fteck com- 
panies, 147. 

Cantillon, Mr. remarks on his account of the earnings of the labour 
ing poor, Ic2z. 
ape of Good Hope, caufes of the profperity of the Dutch fetthement 
there, ii. 474. 
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in trade, explained, and how employed, i. 4rz. Diftinguithed 
into circulating and fixed capitals, 412. Characteriftic of fixed 
capitals, 416. The feveral kinds of fixed capitals {pecified, sbid, 
Charaéteriftic of circulating capitals, and the feveral kinds of, 417, 
Fixed capitals fupported by thofe which are circulating, 418. Cir- 
culating capitals how fupported, 419. Intention of a fixed capital, 
425. The expence of maintaining the fixed and circulating capitals 
illuftrated, 427. Money, as an article of circulating capital, con- 
fidered, 428. Money no meafure of capital, 433. What quantity 
of induftry any capital can employ, 440. Capitals, how far they 
may be extended by paper credit, 460. 

wenn Muft always be replaced with profit by the annual produce of 
Jand, and labour, ii, 5. The proportion between capital and re- 
venue, reguljates the proportion between induftry and idlenefs, 12. 
How it is increafed or diminifhed, 13. National evidences of the 
increafe of, 23. In what inftances private expences contribute to 
enlarge the national capital, 28. The increafe of, reduces profits 
by competition, 38. The different ways of employing a capital, 
45. How replaced to the different clafles of traders, 50. That 
employed in agriculture puts into motion a greater quantity of pro- 
duétive labour, than any equal capital employed in manufatures, 
53. That of a manufadorer fhould refide within the country, 55. 
The operation of capitals employed in agriculture, manufactures, 
and foreign trade, compared, 56. The profperity of a country de- 
pends on the due proportion of its capital applied to thefe three grand 
objects, 59. Different returns of capitals employed in foreign trade, 
63. Is rather employed on agriculture than in trade and manu- 
faQtures, on equal terms, 76. Is rather employed in manufactures 
than in foreign trade, 79. The natura) progrefs of the employment 
of, 80. Acquired by trade, is very precarious until realized by the 
cultivation and improvement of land, 136. ‘The employment of, 
in the different fpecies of trade, how determined, 178. 

Capitation taxes, the nature of confidered, iii. 327. In England, 
328. In France, 329. 

Carriage, Land and water, compared, i. 28. Water carriage con- 
tributes to improve arts and indaiftiy, in all countries where it can be 
nied, 29, 228, 323. 

Land, how facilitated and reduced in. price, by public 

works, iii. 95. 

Carrying wade, the. nature and operation of, examined, ii. 64. Is 
the fymptom, but not the caufe, of national wealth, and hence 
points our the two riche &, countries in Europe, 69. Trades may 
appear to be carrying trades, which are not fo, sbid. The difad- 
vantages of, to individuals, 172. The Dutch, low excluded from 
being the carriers to Great Britain, 193. Drawbacks of duties 
originally granted for the encouragement of, 258. 

Carthaginian army, its fuperiority over the Romaa army, accounted 
for. iii. 62. 

Cartle, and corn, their value compared, in the different flages of agri- 
cuiture, i, 230. The price of, reduced by artificial grafles, 234. 
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To what height the price of cattle may rife in an improving countr 
344. The raifing a ftock of, neceflary for the fipaly of Beare te 
farms, 345. Cartle muit bear a good price to he well fed, 346. 
The price of, rifes in Scotland in confequence of the union with 
England, 348. Great multiplication of Eurepean cattle in Ame- 
rica, 349. Are killed in fome countries, merely for the fake of the 
hides and tallow, 361. The market for thefe articles more exten- 
five than for the carcafe, 362. This market fometimes brought 
nearer home by the eftablifhment of manvufatures, idid. How the 
extenfion of cultivation raifes the price of animal food, 382. Is~ 
perhaps the only commodity more expenfive to tranfport by fea than 
by land, ii. 187. Great Britain never likely to be much affected by 
the free importation of Irifh cattle, sbzd. 

es parifh, the laws relating to, with obfervations on them, 
i, 216. 

Child, Sir Jofiah, his obfervation on trading companies, iii, 116, 

Children, riches unfavourable to the production, and extreme poverty 
to the raifing, of them, i. 120, The mortality ftill greater among 
thofe maintained by charity, 121. 

China, to what the early improvement in arts and induftry there was 
owing, i. 31. Concurrent teltimonies of the mifery of the lower 
ranks of the Chinefe, 108. Is not however a declining country, 
109- High rate of intereft of money there, 145. ‘The price of 
Jabour there, lower than in the greater part of Europe, 322. 
Great ftate afflumed by the grandees, 323. Silver the moft pro- 
fitable article to fend thither, sdid. The proportional value of gold 
to filver, how rated there, 331. The value of goldand filver much 
higher there than in any part of Europe, 376. 

Agricultere favoured there, beyond manofatures, ili, 30+ 

Foreign trade nor favoured there, 31. Extenfion of the home- 
market, 32. Great attention paid to the roads there, 103. In 
what the principal revenue of the fovereign confifts, 276. The 
revenue of, partly raifed in kind, 278, 

Church, the richer the church, the poorer the ftate, ili. 235. Amount 
of the revenue of the church of Scotland, 236. The revenue of 
the church heavier taxed in Pruffia, than lay proprietors, 271. The 
natureand effet of tythes confidered, 274. 

Circulation, the dangercus practice of raifing money by, explain- 
ed, i. 405. In traffick, the two different branches of, confider- 
ed, 485. 

Cie, caconesnces which contributed to their opulence, ii. 110. 
Thefe of Italy the firft that rofe to confequence, 111, The come 
merce and manufaétures of, have occafioned the improvement and 
cultivation of the country, 130. 

Clergy, .afupply of, proviced for, by public and private foundations 
for their education, i, 202. Curates worle paid than many me- 
chanics, 203. 

m——_ OF an chtblifhed religion, why unfuccef.ful againft the teachers 
of a new religicu, ii 193. Why they perfecute their adverfaries, 


194s 
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194. The zeal of the inferior clergy of the church of Rome, how 
kept alive, 195. Utility of ecclefiaitical eftablifhments, 198. How 
conneéted with the civil magiftrate, 199. Unfafe for the civil ma- 
giftrate to differ with them, 207. Muft be managed without vio- 
lence, 210. Of the church of Rome, one great army cantoned over 
Europe, 213. Their power fimilar to that of the temporal barons, 
during the feudal monkifh ages, 214. How the power of the Ro- 
mifh clergy declined, 218. Evils attending allowing parifhes to 
ele&t their own minifters, 227. 

Cloathing, more plentiful than food, in uncultivated countries, i. 2524 
The materials for, the firft articles rude nations have to offer, 253. 


Coal, mutt generally be cheaper than wood to gain the preferente for 


fuel, i. 259. The price of, how reduced, 261% 

The exportation cf, fubje&ted to a duty higher than the prime 
coft of, at the pit, 11, 512. ‘Fhe cheapeft of all fuel, 338. The 
tax on, abfurdly regulated, 339. 

mines, their different degrees of fertility, i, 258; When fertile; 
are fometimes unprofitable by fituations 259. The proportion of 
rent generally paid for, 262. The machinery neceflary to, ex- 
penfive, 413. 
Coal trade from Newcaftle to London, employs more fhipping than 
all the other carrying trade of England, ii. 66% 
Cochin China, remarks on the principal articles of cultivation there; 
le 244, 

amped, the origin, and peculiar advantages of in commerce, 
i. 38. The different fpecies of, in different ages and countries, 30. 
Caufes of the alterations in the value of, 40. 47. 50. How the 
ftandard coin of different nations came to be of different metals, 57. 
A reform in the Englifh coinage fuggefted, 67. Silver, confe- 
quences attending the debafement of, 304. Coinaze of France 
and Britain, examined, 215. Why coin is privately melted down, 
333- The mint chiefly employed to kecp up the quantity thus 
diminifhed, 334. A duty to pay the coinage would preferve money 
from being melted or counterfeited, 335. Standard of the gold 
coin in France, 336. How a feignorape on coin would operate; 
séid. A tax upon coinage is advanced by every body, and finally 
paid by nobody, 340. A revenue loft, by government defraying 
the expence of coinage, #4id. Amount of the annual coinage be- 
fore the late reformation of the gold coin, 341. The law for the 
encouragement of, founded on prejudice, 342. 

Confequences of raiiing the denomination of, as an expedient to 
facilitate payment of public debts, ii}, 434. Adulteration of, 43g. 
Colbert, M. the policy of his commercial regulations difputed, ii, 200, 
iii. 3. His character, iii, z. 
Colleges, caufe of the depreciation of their money rents inquired into, 
i. 51. The endowments of, from whence they géverally arife, 
iii. 1g0. Whether they have in general anfwered the purpofes of 
their inftitution, 151. Thefe endowments have diminifhed the ne- 
cefiity os ‘application in the teachers, 152. The privileges gra- 

2 vates 
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by refidence, and charitable foundation of fcholarhhips, i 

jurions to collegiate education, 155. Difcipline of, 157. 
Colliers and coal-heavers, their high earnings accounted for, i, 159. 
Colonies, new, the natural progrefé of, i. 140. . 
-- Modern, the commercial advantages derived from them, 
ii, 175. Antient, on what principles founded, 343. Antient 
Grecian colonies not retained under fubjection to the parent ftates, 
344. Dittinction between the Roman and Greek colonies, 346. 
Circumfances that led to the eftablithment of European colonies in 
the Eaft Indies and America, 347. The Eaft Indies difcovered by 
Vafco de Gama, 348, The Weft Indies difcovered by Columbus, 
349. Gold the object of the firit Spanith enterprizes there, 354. 
And of thofe of all other European nations, 357. Caufes of the 
profperity of new colonies, 358. Rapid progrefs of the antient 
Greek colonies, 360. The Koinan colonies flow in improvement, 
361. The remotenefs of America and the Weft Indies, greatly in 
favour of the European colonics there, 362, Review of the Britifh 
American colonies, 370. Expence of the civil eftablifhments in 
Britith America, 373. Ecclefiaflical government, 374. General 
view of the reftraints laid upon the trade of the European colonies, 
375. ‘The trade of the Britifh colonies, how regulated, 377. The 
different kinds of non-enumerated commodities fpecified, 378. 
Enumerated cqmmodities, 382. Reftraints upon their manufactures, 
385, Indulgences granted them by Britain, 388. Were free in 
every other refpect except as to their foreign trade, 391. Little 
credit due to the policy of Europe from the fuccefs of the colonies, 
397+ Throve by the diforder and injuftice of the European governe 
ments, 398. Have contributed to augment the induitry of all the 
countries of Europe, 401. Exclufive privileges of trade, a dead 
weight .upon all thefe exertions both in Europe and America, 403. 
Have in general been a fource of expence inftead of revenue, to their 
mother countries, 405. Have only benefited their mother coun- 
tries ‘by the exclufive trade carried on with them, 406. Confe- 
quences of the navigation aft, 409. The advantage of the colony 
trade to Britain eftimated, 417. A gradual relaxation of the ex- 
clufive commerce recommended, 436. Events which have pre 
vented Britain from fenfibly feeling the lofs of the colony trade, 427, 

he effects of the colony trade, and the monopoly of that trade, 
dittinguifhed, 429. To maintain a monopoly, the principal end of 
the dominion Great Britain affumes over the colonies, 441. Amount 
of the ordiuary peace eftablifhment of, idid. The two late wars 
Britain fuftained colony wars, to fupport a monopoly, 442. Two 
modes by which they might be taxed, 446. Their afiemblies not 
likely to tax them, ibid. Taxes by parliamentary requifition, as 
little likely to be raifed, 448. Reprefentatives of, might be ad- 
mittéd into the Britith parliament with good effet, 453. Anfwer to 
objeGtiions againft American reprefentation, 456. The intereft of 
the confamer in Britain, facrificed to that of the producer, im ratfing 
an empire in America, 517. | 
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Columbus, the motive that led to his difcovery of America, ii. 348, 
Why he gave the names of Indies to the iflands he difcovered, 349e 
Fiis triamphal exhibition of their produdtions, 352. 

Columetla, bs inftruction for fencing a kitchen-garden, i, 238. Ad- 
vites the planting of vineyards, 239. | 

Commerce, the different common {landards or mediums made ufe of to 
fecilitace the exchange of commodities, in the early ftages of, i, 346 
Origin of mcney, 35. Definition of the term value, 42. 

Treaties of, though advantageous to the merchants and mae 
nufaéturers of the favoured country, receffari)y difadvantageous to 
thofe of the fa:ouring country, ii. 324. Tranflaticn of the com- 
meicial treaty between England and Portugal concluded in 1703. 
by Mr. Methuen, 325. Reitraints laid upon the European colories 
in America, 375. The prefent fplendor of the mercantile fyitem, 
owing to the difcovery and colonization of America, 459. Review 
ef the plan by which it propofes to enrich « country, 485. The 
intereft of the confumer ccnitantly facrificed to that ot the nro} 
ducer, 515. See Moricuiture, Banks, Capital, Manufactures, Mer- 
chant, Money, Stock, Trade, Sc. 

Commodities, the barter of, infufficient for the mutual fupply of the 
wants of mankind, i, 33. Mietals found to be the beft medium to 
facilitate the exchange of, 35. Labour an inv:rizble ftandard for 
the value of, 48. Real and nominal prices of, diftinpuifhed, 49. 
‘The component parts of the prices of, explained and lultrated, 75. 
The natural, and market priccs of, diftingutthed, and how regu- 
lated, 82. The ordinary prorortion between the talue of anv two 
commodities, noc necesiar.iy the ric 78 between the quantitics of 
them commonly in the market, 331. “The price of rude produce, 
how affected by the advance of wealth ano improvement, 340. 

Foreign, are primarily purchafed with the produce of 
domeftic indufiry, it. 61. When advantageoufly expoited in a 
rude fate, even by a foreign capital, 7g. ‘The quantity of, tn every 
country, naturally regulated by the demand, 148. Wealth in 
goods, and in mone:, compared, 153. Exportation of, to a 
proper market, always attenced with more profit, than that of gold 
and filver, 161. The natural advantages of countries in particular 
productions, fometimes not p rflible to ttruggte againft, 186. 
wapany, Mercantile, incapable of confulting their true interefts when 
they become fovereign:, ii, 479. An exclufive Company, a public 
nuifance, 485. 

Trading, how firft formed, iii. 109. Regulated, and joint 
ftock companies, diflinguthed, ibid. 110, Regulated companies in 
Great Britain, fpecified, 141. Are ufelefs, 113. The conflant view 
of fuch companie:, 416. Forts and garrifons, why never main- 
tained by regulated companie:, 116. The nature of joint ftock 
companies explained, 122, 143. A monopoly neceflary to enable 
a joint ftock company to carry on a foreign trade, 144. What kind 
of, joint flock companies need no exclulive privileges, 146. Joint 
ftock com panies, why well adapted to ihe trade of banking, 146. The 
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trade of infurance may be carried on fuccefsfully by a {tock company, 

- 147.  Alfo inland navigations, and the fupply of water to.a great 
city, #bid. Ill fuccefs of joint ftock companies in other under 
takings, 149. 

Competition, the effect of, in the purchafe of commodities, i, S49 
Among the venders, 86, 133, 

Concordat, in France, its object, iti, 220. 

Congre/s, American, its ftrength owing to the important characters it 
confers on the members of it, ii. 454. 

Comverfion price, in che payment of rents in Scotland, explain- 
ed, i. 284. 

Copper, the ftandard meafure of value among the antient Romans, 
i. 57. Is no legal tender in England, so. 

Cort, the largeft quadruped on the ifland of St. Domingo, defcribed, 
ii. 350. 

Corn, qe raifing of, in different countries, not fubjeé& to the fame de» 
gree of rivalfhip as manufactures, i. 11. Is the beft ftandaid for 
referved rents, st. The price of, how regulated, 53. The price 
of, the beft ftandard for comparing the different values of particular 
commodities at different times and places, 56. The three com- 
ponent parts in the price of, 75. Is dearer in Scotland, than ia 
England, 114. Its value compared with that of butcher’s meat, in 
the different periods of agriculture, 230, 236. Compared with 
filver, 277. Circumftances in a hiftorical view of the prices of 
corn, that have mifled writers in treating of the value of filver at 
different periods, 284. Is always a more accurate meafure of 
value, than any other commodity, 263. Why dearer in great 
towns than in the country, 297. Why dear in fome rich com- 
mercial countries, as Holland and Genoa, 298. Rofe in its nominal 
price on the difcovery of the American mines, 300. And in con~. 
fequence of the civil war under king Charles I, 302. And in cony 
fequence of the bounty on the exportation of. 303. Tendency of 
the bounty examined, 307. Chronological table of the prices 
of, 398. 

eon The leaft profitable article of growth in the Britith Weft Indiay 
colonies, ii. 89. The reftraints formerly laid upon the trade of, 
unfavourable to the cultivation of land, 98. The free importation 
of, could little affe&t the farmers of Great Britain, 189. ‘Whe poe 

” “Wey of the bounty on the exportation of, examined, 263. The 
reduction in the price of corn, not produced by the bounty, 
264. Tillage not encouraged by the bounty, 267. ‘The money 
price of, regulates that of ail other home-made commodities, 263. 
Hiluftration, 271, Ill effects of the bounty, 274. Motives of the 
country gentlemen in granting the bounty, 276. ‘The natural value 
of corn not to be altered, by altericg the money price, 278. The 
four feveral branches of the corn trade fpecified, 291. The inland 
dealer, for his own intereft will not raife the price of corn higher 

' than the {carcity of the feafon requires, sbid. Corn a eee 
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feaft liabletobe oy. mem ee 
‘numerous and difperfed to form “a general compppation,.294, 
‘Pearths never'srtificlal, but whep government interfergs impraperiy 
“0 prévetit them, 295. The freedom ot the torn trade, Me belt 
fecurity again a famine, 297. Old Englifh flatute to prohgbit the 
com trade, 298. Confequences of farmers being forced to become 
corn dealers, 300. The ufe of corn dealers to the farmers, 395. 
(The prohibitory flatute againft the corn trade foftened, 306. But 


ftill under the influence of popular prejudices, 3070, i bbe 





aaitity of torn imported and exported 
Sumption and afinual produce, 309. ‘Tendency. of, a isce imparta- 
tion of corn, 311. ‘The home market the moft important : 
corn, ipid, Duties payable on the importation of g — 
33 Geo. JII. 312. sgte. The impropriety of. the Ratute 
, for regulating the importation of wheat, confefled by 
of its execution, by temporary flatotes, 313... The _._ 
inditeélly fupplied.by the exportation of cern, ibid... How.a he 
fyftem of free éxportation and importation, among all nations, peguld 
‘e@perate, 316. The laws concerning corn, fimilar to thof¢ relaing 
‘to religion, 318. ‘The home-market fupplied by the.carrying teade, 
ibid. The fyfem of laws connected with the eftablifiment, of. sie 
bouaty, undeferving of praife, 319. Remarks on the flauye.13 
geo. ITT, gzt5e a. ee eee 
_ tendency of the exclofive. privileges of, on trade, 14:03, 
By what authority erefted, 191. The advantages as 
derive from the furrounding country, 193. Cheeck,the 
__ + Of competition, 198. Their internal, regulations, cam- 
‘binations again the public, gop, | Are. injurious, even ta..the 
menibers of them, 203. . The laws of, obftsud the free circulation 


of labour, from ove employment to another, 211.:. Gk 
_. .., qhe origin of, ti. 103. Are exempted by theig. privi- 
leges from the power of the feudal barons, 195. The = 
Eait India companies difadvantageous to the. eafterp, COMMEFCE ga Fhe 
The exciafive privileges.of corporations ought to be deftreyed, aps. 
Cettagers, in Scotland, their Gtuation deferibed, 40:39» ,.. Are; Cheap 
snapyfaorers of fockings, 131, The diminution-of,.ip — 


confidered, 354. 7 | emt at 
” character of, iii. 190... ! ae 
See Paper. money. 


E.) the Holy Land, favourable to the revival.of COMMERCE, 


of ftates, remarks ony ii. 219,00 wie igi 
,, the-motives and tendency of dzawbacks from .thg, 
ii. 252... The revenue of the coftems increafed, by 


«em Occafion of firft impofing the duties of, iii.” 109... C cigia of 
thofe duties, 345. ‘Three ancient branches.of, 346, Drguiaenks 
of, 348. Ara segulated according. to le. Sp Seva, 268 
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Frauds praétifed to obtain drawbacks and bounties, 350. The 
duties of; in many inftances uncertain, 352. Improvement 
of, fuggefted, 353. Computation of the expence of eolleciing 
them, 376. 
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ivy, the bufinefs of, generally carried on as a fave-all, i. 3¢¢. Cite 
cumftances which impede or promote the attention to it, 356, 
Englith and Scotch dairies, 357. 

Danube, the navigation of that river why of little ufe to the interior 
parts of the country from whence it flows, i. 32. 

Davenant, Dr. his objeCtions to the transferring the duties on beer to 
the malt, confideredy iii. 367. 

Dearths, never caufed by combinations among the dealers in corn, 
but by fome general calamity, ii, zg5. The free exercife of 
the corn trade the beft palliative againit the inconveniences of a 
dearth, 306. Corn dealers the beft triends to the people at fuch 
feafons, 308 

Debts, publick, the origin of, traced, iii. 39%. Are accelerated by 
the expences attending war, 399 Account of the unfunded debt of 
Great Britain, 403- The funded debt, 404. Aggregate and 
general funds, 408. Sinking fund, 419, 418. Annuities for terms 
of years, and for lives, 411, Thereduction of, during peace, bears 
no proportion to its accumulation during war, 4.20. The plea of 
the intereft being no burden to the nation, confidered, 428. Are 
feldom fairly paid when accumulated to a certain degree, 434+ 
Might eafily be difcharged, by extending the Britifh fyftem of taxa 
ation, over ail the provinces of the empife, 441. Ireland and 
America ought to contribute to difcharge the publick debts of Bri- 
tain, 459- 

Decker, Sir Matthew, his obfervation on the accumulation of taxes, 
iii. 337. His propofal for transferring all taxes to the confumer, 
by annual payments, confidered, 342. 

Demand, though the increafe of, may at firft raife the price of goods, 
it never fails to reduce it afterward, iti, 134, 

Denmark, account of the fettlements of, in the Weft Indies, il, 367. 

» the mines of, not always worth working for, 1. 270. 
, the great importance of, in war, ili, 59.  Initances, 
61, &c. 
‘werfeons, publick, their political ale, iii. 205, 

Domingo, St. miltaken by Columbus for a part of the Eat Indies, i: 
349. Its principal productions, 350. he natives foon flripped 
of all their gold, 353. Hiliitorical view of the French colony 
there, 369. 

Docmfday book, the intention of that compilation, iii. 270. 

Derians, antient, where the colonies of, fettled, ii, 343. 

Dramatic exhibitions, the political ufe of, iii. 
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Drawbacks, in commerce, explained, ii. 174. The motives to, at 
tendency of, explained, ii. 252. On wines, currants, and wrought 
filks, 253. On tobacco and fugar, 254. On wines, particularly 
confidered, 255. Were originally granted to encourage the carfy- 
ing trade, 258. The revenue of the cuftoms increafed by them, 
253. Drawbacks allowed in favour of the colonies, 3&9. 

Prugs, regulations of their importation and exportation, ii. 508. 

Drunkennefs, the motive to this vice inquired into, ii. 242. 

Dutch, their fettiements in America flow in improvement becaufe un. 
der the government of an exclufive company, ite 367. Their aft 
India trade checked by monopoly, 469. Meafures taken by, to 
fecure the monopoly of the fpice trade, 476. Sce Holland, 
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Eaft India, reprefentation of the miferable ftate of the provinces of, 
under the Englifh government there, i, 110. Hiftorical view of the 
Eu:opean trade with thofe countries, 389. Rice countries more po- 
pulous and rich than corn countries, 321. The real price of labour 
lower in China and Indoftan, than in the greater part of Europe, 
322. Gold and filver the moft profitable commodities to carry 
thither, 323. The proportional value of gold to filver, how rated 
there, 330. 

————— preat extenfion of foreign commerce by the difcovery of a 
paflage to, round the cape of Good Hope, ii. 170. Hiftorical re- 
view of the intercourfe with, 171. Effect of the annual exportation 
of filver to, from Europe, 172, The trade with, chiefly carried on 
by exclufive companies, 467. Tendency of their monopolies, 468. 

Company, a monopoly againit the very nation in which it is 
ereéted, 11.467, The operation of fuch a company in a poor, 
and ina rich country, compared, 469. ‘That country whofe capi- 
tal is not large enough to tend to fuch a diftant trade ought not to 
engage in it, 473. The mercantile habits of trading companies 
render them incapable of confulting their true interefts when they 
become fovereigns, 479. The genius of the adminiftration of the 
Enghith company, 480. Subordinate practices of their agents and 
clerks, 481. The bad conduct of agents in India owing to their 
fitvation, 484. Such an cxclufive company a nuifance in Bir 
refpect, 485. . + 

brief review of their hiftory, iii, 131. Their privileges 
invaded, 132. A cival company formed, 133. The two companies 
united, 135. Are infected by the fpirit of war and conqueit, 1364. 
Agreemeuts between the compuny and government, iéd. Inter- 
ference of government in their territorial adminiftration, 139. And 
in the direction at home, zéid. Why unfit to govern a great.empire, 
140. Their fovereign and commercial charaéters, incompatible, 
245. How the territorial acquifitions of, might be rendered-a 
fource of revenue, 462, 
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_ _its prefent fhare of trade, owing to the removal of the 

court and parliament, ii. 12, 

Education, the principal caufe of the various talents obfervable in dif 
ferent men, 1. 34. 

thofe parts of, for which there are no public inftitutions, 
generally the beft taught, iii. 168. In univerfities a view of, 168. 
Of travelling for, 171. Courfe of, in the republics of ancient 
Greece, 172. In ancient Rome, 2di¢. The ancicnt teachers fuperior- 
to thofe in modern times, 179. Publick inftitutions injurious to good 
education, 180. Inquiry how far the publick ought to attend to the 
education of the people, 181. The different opportunitics of edu- 
cation in the different ranks of the people, 185. ‘The advantages ofa 
proper attention in the ftate to the education of the pcople, 191. 

Egypt, the firfk country in which agriculture a:d manufaftures ap- 
pear to have been cultivated, i. 30. Agriculture was greatly fa- 
voured there, iii. 32. Was long the granary of the Roman em- 
pire, 35. 

Ejeiment, adtion of, in England, when invented, and its operatior, 
il, 93. 

Empleyments, the advantages and difadvantapes of the different kinds 
of, in the fame neighbourhood, continually tend toequality, 1. 15%. 
The differerices or inequalities among, fpecified, 152. The cone 
ftancy or precarioufnefs of, influences the rate of wages, 157. 

England, tne dates of its fevers] fpecies of coinage, filver, gold, and 
copper, i, 58. Why labour is cheaper there, than in North America, 
105. The rate of population in both’ countries compared, 106. 

the produce and labour of, have gradually increated 

from the earlieft accounts tn hiftory, while writers are reprcfent- 
ing the country as rapidly declining, 11. 24. Enumeration of 
obftructions and calatnities which the profperity of the country has 
furmounted, 25. Circumftanccs that favour commerce and manu- 
faQtures, 133. Laws in favour of agriculture, 134. Why formerly 
unable to carry on foreign wars of lonz duration, 1605. Why 
the commerce with France has been fubjected to fo many dilcourage- 
ments, 247. Foundation of the enmity between thefe countries, 
249. ‘Tranflation of the commercial treaty concluded in 1703, 
with Portugal, 325. Inquiry into the value of the trade with 
semua 328, Might precure gold without the Portugal trade, 329. 
nfequences of fecuring the colony trade by the navigation att, 409. 

Exgrofing. See Forefulling. 5 

Entails, the law of, prevents the divifion of land by alienation, i), 82. 
Intention of, &4. 

Europe, general review of the feveral nations of, as to their improve- 
ment fince the difcovery of America, i. 316. The two richeft 
countries in, enjoy the greatelt fhares of the carrying trade, i!. 6g. 
Inquiry into the advantages derived by, from the difcovery and co- 
Yonization of America, 4co. The particular advantages derived 
by each colonizing country, 404. And by others which have no 
cclonies, 4€0, 
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r, the operation of, in the commercial intercourfle of different 
countries, ii. 144. The courfe of, an uncertain criterion of the 
balance of trade between two countries, 213. Is generally in favour 
of thofe countries which pay in bank money, againft thofe which 
pay in common currency, 234. | 

Excife, the principal objets of, iii. 345. The duties of, more clear 
and diftingt than the cuftoms, 352. Affecis only a few articles of 
the moft general confumption, 353. The excife fcheme of Sir 
Robert Walpole defended, 358. ‘The excife upon home made fer- 
mented and fpirituous liquors, the moft productive, 360. Expence 
of levying excife duties computed, 375. The laws of, more vexa- 
tious than thofe of the cuftoms, 380. 

Exercife, military, alteration in, produced by the invention of fire 
arms, tie 57 : 

Expences, private, how they influence the national capital, li. 28. The 
advantage of beflowing them on durable commodities, 30. 

Export trade, the principles of, explained, ii. 67, When rude pro- 
duce may be advantageoufly exported, even by a foreign capital, 79. 
Why encouraged by Evropean nations, ii. 173. By what means 
promoted, 174. The motives to, and tendency of, drawbacks 
of duties, 25z. The grant of bounties on, confidered, 261. Ex- 
portation of the materials of manufactures, review of the seftraints 
and prohibitions of, ii. 494- 


Faith, articles of, how regulated by the civil magiftrate. iii. 208. 

Families, feldom remain on large eftates for many generations in come 
mercial countries, li. 129. 

Famine, See Dearth. 

Farmers of land, the feveral articles that compofe their gain, diflin- 
guifhed, i. 80. Require more knowledge and experience than the 
generality of manufacturers, 196. In what their capitals confift, 413. 

the great quantity of productive labour put into motion by 
their capitals, it, 52.  Artificers neceflary to them, 77. Their 
fitvation better in England than in any other part of Europe, 93. 
Labour under great dHadvantages every where, 97. Origin of Jong 
Jeafes of farms, 128. Are a clafs of men leaft fubje& to, the. _ 
wretched fpirit of momopoly, 191. Were forced, by oid ftafutes, 
to become the only dcalers ig corn, 300. Could not fell corn 
cheaper than any other corn merchant, 3013. Could feldom fell it fo 
cheap, 302. The culture of land obftruéted by this divifion of 
their capitals, 304. The fe of corn dealers to the farmers, 3¢5. 

how they contribute to the annual produéticn of the land, ac- 
cording to the French agricultural fyflem of political cecono-= 

- my, iil. 4. 7 | 

e————— of the publick revenve, their character, iii, 387. 416. 

Feudal government, miferable flate of the occupiers of land under, 18 
7 ‘Trade and intereft of money under, g. Feudal chiefs, their 

I power, 
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pore 82, Slaves, their fituation, 87. Tenures of land, __. 

axation, 96. Original poverty and fervile fate of the trade(men 
in towns, 100. Immunities feldom granted but for valuable con- 
fideration’, 101. Origin of free burghs, 102. The power of 
the barons reduced by municipal privileges, 105. The caufe 
and eff & of ancient hofpitality, 119. Extenfive power of the 
ancient berons, 121, Was not eftablifhed in England until the 
Norman corqueft, 123. Was filently fubveried by manufa@ures 
and commerce, 125, 

Feudal wars, how fupported, iii. 49. Military exercifes not well 
atterded to, under, 52. Standing armies gradually introduced to 
fupply the place of the Feudal militia, 66. Account of the cafuale 
ties or taxes under, 314. Revenues under, how enjoyed by the great 
landholuer-, 395. 

Fiars, publick, in Scotland, the nature of the inftitation explained, 
1, 284. 

Fines for the renewal of leafes, the motive for exacting then, ard 
their tencvency, iii. 24. . 

Fire arms, alteration in the art of war, effected by the invention of, 
iii, $7, 7%. The invention of, favourable to the extenfon of civi- 
hzauon, 72, 

Fifo, the component parts of the price of, explained, i.77. The 
muitiplication of, at marker, by human induttry, both limited and 
uncertain, i. 37¢. How an increafe of demand raifes the p.ne of 
fith, 371%. 

Hehe obfervations on the tonnage bounties granted to, ii. 281.6 
To the herring fifhery, 282. The boat fifhery ruined by this 
beunty, 2&6. , 

Flanders, the ancient commercial profperity of, perpetuated by the 
fol:d improvements of agriculture, ii, 137+ 

Flax, the component parts of the price of, explained, i. 76. 

ia bifhop, remarks on his Chronicon Pretiofaum, 1, 


Ficur, the component parts of the price of, explained, 1. 76. 

Food, will alwave purchafe as much labour as it can maintain on the 
{pot, i. 227. Bread and butcher's meat compured, 230. 235. Is 
the original ‘ource of every other produétion, 2¢7.. The abundance 
of, conititutes the principal par: of the riches of che world, and gives 

the principal vasue to many other kinds of riches, 272. a 

Fodfialling and engrofling, the popular fear of, like the fufpicions of 
witchcraft, MM. 309. as 

Forts, when neceffary for the proteCion of commerce, 113, 107+ 

France, fli€tuations in the legal rate of intereft for money there, during 
the courfe of the prefent century, i. 137. Rema-ks on the trade 
and riches cf, 138. The nature of apprcnticefsips. there, 187. 
The propriety of reftraining the planting of vineyards. examined, 
i. 240. Variations in the price of grain there, 282. The 
moucy price of Jabour has funk pradually with the money pricz 
of corn, 33. Foundation of the Miflifippi fcheme, 478. 


1i3 France, 
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France, little trade or induftry to be found in the parliament towns of, 


ji. 10. Dfcription of the clafs of farmers called metayers, 90. 
Laws rejating to the tenure of land, gs. Services formerly exacted 
befide rent, zid. The taille, what, and its operation in check- 
ing the cultivation of land, 96. Qrigin of the magiftrates and 
councils of cities, 107. No direé& legal encouragement given to 
agriculture, 135. Ill policy of M. Colbert’s commercial regula- 
tions, 200. French goods heavily taxed in Great Britain, 209. 
The commercial intercourfe between France and England now 
chiefly carried on by {mugglers, 210. The policy of tie com-+ 
mercial reftraints between France and Britain, confidered, 211. 
State of the coinage there, 217. Why the commerce with Eng- 
land has been fubjected to difcouragements, 247. Foundation of 
the enmity between thefe countries, 249. Remarks concerning 
the feignosage on coin, 335. Standard of the’gold coin there, 336. 
The trade of the French colonies, how regulated, 378. The govern 
ment of the colonies condu€ted with moderation, 3,3. The fugar 
colonies of, better governed, than thofe of Britain, 394, The king- 
dom of, how taxed, 449. The members of the league, fought more 
in defence of their own importance, than for any other caufe, 455. 


o———- the prefent agricultural fyttem of political ceconomy adopted 


a 


by philofophers there, defcribed, iii. 4. Under what direétion 
the funds for the repair of the roads are placed, 101. Ge- 
neral ftate of the roads, 102, The univerfities badly governed, 155. 
Remarks on the management of the parliaments of, 211. Meafures 
taken in, to reduce the power of the clergy, 220. Account of the 
mode of rectifying the inequalities of the predial taille in the gene- 
yality of Montauban, 273. The perfonal taille explained, 303. 
The inequalities in, how remedied, 306, How the perfonal taille 
difcourages cultivation, 308. The Vingtieme, 311. Stamp duties 
and the controle, 317. 320. ‘The capitation tax, how rated, 329, 
Reftraints upon rhe interior trade of the country by the local variety 
of the revenue laws, 383. The duties on tobacco and falr, how 
levied, 388. The differeuc fources of revenue in, 389, How the 


_ finances of, might be reformed, 390. The French fyftem of tax- 


ation compared with that in Britain, 391. The nature of tontines 
explained, 413. Eftimate of the whole national deb: of, 414. 


Frugality, generally a predominating principie in human nature, il. 19. 
Fuller’s earth, the exportatian of, why prehibited, ii. 505. 
Funds, Britith, brief hiftorical view of, iii. 403. Ofesation of, Gt= 


liticaily conficcred, 424. The practice of funding, has gradually 
enfeebled every /.t¢ Giat has adopted it, 431. 


Jur trace, the firlt principles of, i. 253. 


G 


, Wafco de, the firft European who difcovered a naval track ta 
Fait Indies, 3484 
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Gardening, the gains from, diftinguifhed into the component patts, 
1, 81. Nota proficable employment, 237. 

Gems. See Stones. : 

General fund, in the Britifh finances, explained, iii. 408. 

Gexoa, why corn is dear in the territory of, i. 298. 

Gla/gow, the trade of, doubled in fifteen years, by erecting banks 
there, i, 442. Why a city of greater trade than Edinburgh, 
Ile 1Z6 

Gold, not the ftandard of value in England, i. 59, Its value meafured 
by filver, 60. Reformation of the gold coin, 61. Minot price of 
gold in England, 62. The working the mines of, in Perv, very 
unprofitable, 267. Qualities for which this metal is valued, 24g. 
The proportional! value of, to filver, how rated before and after the 
difcovery of the American mines, 330. Is cheaper in the Spanifli 
market than filver, 333. Great quantities of, remitted annaally 
from Portugal to England, ii. 327. Why little of it remains in 
England. 329. Is always to be had for its value, 330. 

Gold and filver, the prices of, how affected, by the increafe of the 
quantity of the metals, i. 294. Are commodities that naturally feeic 
the beft market, 295. Are metals of the leait value among the 
pooreft nations, 297. The increafe in the quantity of, by mcans 
of wealth and improvement, has no tendency to diminifh their value, 
299. ‘The annual confumption of thefe metals very confiderable, 
324. Annual importation of, into Spain and Portugal, 325. Are 
not likely to multiply beyond the demand, 328. Tie durability of, 
the caufe of the iteadinefs of their price, 329. On what circam- 
ftances the quantity of, in every particular country depends, 372. 
The low value of thefe metals in a country, no evidence of its 
wealth, nor their high value of its poveity, 377. 

o——— if not employed at home, will be fent abroad notwithftanding 
all prohibitions, ii. 17, The reafon why European nations have fludied 
to accumulare thefe metals, 141. Commercial arguments in favour 
of their exportation, 142. Thefe, and all other commodities, are 
mutually the prices of each other, 148. The quantity of, in 
every country, regulated by the effectual demand, 14). Why tne 
prices of thefe metals do not fluctuate fo much as thofe of other 

‘ commodities, 150. To preferve a due quatuty ot, in a country, 
no proper object of attention for the government, £51. ‘The ace 
cumulated gold and filver in a country diflinguifiied tnto three 
parts, 158. <A great quantity of bullion aliernately exported an.) 
imported for the purpotes of foreign truuc,, 102. Annual amount 
of thefe metals imported into Spain and Fortugal, 163. The inj 
portation of, not the principal benefit derived from foreign trade, 
167, The value of, how affected by the difcovery of the American 
mines, 168. And by the paffage round the Cape of Good ilope 
to the Fait Indics, 170. Effect of the annual exportation of fiver 
to the Bait Indics, 172. The commercial means purfued to incrcale 
the quantity of thefe metals in a countrv, 173. 269. Bullion haw 
received and paid at the bank of Amfterdam, 223. At what press 

lig 225. 
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32¢.- Now.. A trading country without mines, not likely 
haufted by an annual exportation of thefe metals, 240 The value 
of, in Spain and Portugal, depreciated by reftraining the exportae 
tion of them, 273. Are not.imported for the purpofes of plate or. 
coin but for foreign trade, 331, The fearch after mines of, the 
moft ruinous of all projecis, 354. Are valuable, becaufe fcarceg 
and difficult to be procured, 355. . 3 

Gorgias, evidence of the wealth he acquired by teaching, i. 208. . 

Government, civil, indifpenfably neceflary for the fecurity of private 
property, iii. 73. Subordination in fociety, by what means intro- 
duced, 74. Inequality of fortune introduces civil government for 
its prefervation, 80. The adminiftration of jultice, a fource of ree 
venue in early times, 81. Why government ought not to have the 
management of turnpikes, gg. Nor of other public works, 105. 
Want of parfimony during peace, impofes a neceflity of contracting 
debts to carry ona war, 399. Miuft fupport aregular adminiftration 
of juftice to caufe manufa¢tures and commerce to flourifh, 400. 
Origin of a national debt, 4o1, Progreffion of public debts 402, 
. War, why generally agreeable tothe people, 417. 

Governors, political, the greatelt {pendthrifts in fociety, li. 27. 

Graffes, artificial, tend to reduce the price of butcher’s meat, i, 234. 

Graziers, fubjet to monopalies obtained by manufacturera to their 
prejudice, ii, 506, 

Greece, foreign trade promoted in feveral of the antient ftates of, Jil. 36. 
Military exercifes, a part of general education, 52. Soldiers, not 
a diftin® profefion in, 53. Courfe of education in the republics 
of, 172. The morals of the Greeks inferior to thofe of the Ro- 
maps, idid. Schools of the philofophers and rhetoricians, 475. 
Law no fcience among the Greeks, 176. Courts of juftice, 1775 
The martial {pirit of the people, hew fupported, 188. 

Greek colonies, how diftinguilhed from Roman colonies, ii, 346. 
Rapid progre(fs of thefe colonies, 360. 

Greek language, how introduced as a part of univerfity education, iii, 
162. Philofophy, the thee great branches of, 163. 

Ground sents,’ great variations of, according to fituation, iii, 281, 
Are a more proper fubjeét of taxation than houfes, 286. 

Gum fenega, review of the regulations impoled on the trade for, 
ie 506 , 
iapowder, great revolution effeed in the art of war by the ine. 
vention of, il. 67%. 73. ‘This invention favourable to the 
fioen of civilization, 72. 

Vaia, how enabled to eftablifh the reformation in Sweden, 
2250 


H 


eats Jeague, caufes that rendered it formidable, ii. 107, Why 
no veitige remains of the wealth af the Hans towns, 136. 
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¥; apio of the bank of, explained, ii, 220. Sources of the 
revenue of that citys 2AZe 246. The inhabitants of, how taxed to 
the. fate, 208," 
Company, fome account of, iii, 112. 

Hearth money, ‘why abolifhed in England, iii, 290. 

Henry Vill. of England, prepares the way for the reformiatfon 
fhutting out the authority of the Pope, iti, 724. 

Herring bufs bounty, remarks on, ii. 281. Fraudulent claims of the 
bounty, 284. The boat fifhery the moft natural and profitable, 28>, 
Account of the Britifh white-herring fifhery, 287. Account of tbe 
buife: fitted out in Scotland, the’amount of their cargoes, and the 
bounties on them, 519. 

Fides, the produce of rude countries, commonly carried to a dif. 
tant marker, i..360. Price of, iu England three centuries apo, 
365.: Salted hides inferior to frefh ones, 365. The price of, 
how affected by circumftances in cultivated and in uncultivated 
countries, 368. - . 

Highlands of Scotland, interefting remarks on the population of, i. 
1z0. Miliary character of the Highlanders, iti. 60¢ 

Hobbes, Mr. remarks on his definition of wealth, i. 45. 

Hogs, circumftances which render thir flefh cheap or dear, i. 35 4.. 

Holland, obfervations on the riches and trade of the republic of, i. 139. 
Not to follow fome bnfinefs, unfafhionable there, 1476 Canfe of 
the dearnets of corn there, 298, 

enjoys the greateft fhare in the ee. trade of Europe, 
ii. 69. How the Dutch were excluded from being the carriers to 

Great Britain, 193. 1s a country that profoers under ‘the heavielt 

taxation, 199. Account of the bank of Amfterdam, 220. This 

republic derives even its fubfiftence from foreign trade, 250. 

tax paid on haules there, iii, 289, Account of the tax upon 
fuccefions, 313. Stamp duties, 316. High amount of taxes 
in, 340. 392» Its profperity depends on the republican form of 
government, 393. 

Honoraries from pupils to teachers in colleges, tendency of, to quicken 
their diligence, til. 152. 

Hofe, in the time of Edward IV, how made, i. 3°. 

Hofpitality, antient, the caufe and effect of, it 119. iii, 995. | 

Houfe, different acceptations of the term in England, and { fone’ other 
rountries, i. 182. Hoafes confidered as part of the national ftock, 
44. Houfes produce no revenue, 415. 

the rent of, diftinguifhed into two parts, iii. z?0. Operation 

of a tax upon hoafe- rent, payable by the tenant, 281. Houle 

rent the beft teft of the tenant’s circumftances, 285. Proper 

regulation of a taxon, iid. How taxed in Holland, 289. Hearth 

money, 290. Window tax, thid. 

udfen’s bay company, the nature of their eftablifhment and trade, 
ili. 126. Their profits not fo high as has been reported, 128. # 

Hexters, war how {upported by a nation of, iii. 44. Cannct be very 

44+ No eftablifhed adminiftration of juftice, needful 

among 
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among them, 72. Age the fole foundation of rank and preeedency 

among, 75- No confiderable inequality of fortune, or fubordina- 

tion to be found among them, 76. No hereditary honours in fach 

afociety, 78. - . 
Hufbandmen, war how fupported by a nation of, iii. 47+ 
Hufoandry. See Agriculture, 


J 


Famaica, the returns of trade from that ifland, why irrepular, itl. 4576 
Idlenefs, onfafhionable in Holland, i. 147. 
Fewels. See Stones, 

Importation, why reftraints have been impofed on, with the two kinds 
of, iti. 173. How reftrained to fecure. a monopoly of the homee 
market to domeftic induftry, 176.. The true policy of thefe re- 
ftraints doubtful, 177. The free importation of foreign manufac- 
tures more dangerous than that of raw materials, 187. How far it 
may be proper to continue the free importation of certain foreign 
goods, 199. How far it may be proper to reftore the free impor- 
tation of goods, after it has been interrupted, 202. Of the mae 
terials bs manufacture, review of the legal encouragements given 
to, 486. 

Independents, the principles of that fect. explained, iii. 201. 

Indies. See Eaffand Weft. — 

Judcfian, the feveral claffes of people there kept diftinct, iii. 330 
The natives of, how prevented from undertaking long fea voy 
apes, 34. 

Inder, the different kinds of, feldom dealt impartially with by any 
nation, i. 4. ‘The {pecies of, frequently local, 26. Naturally fuited 

to the demand, 87. Is increafed by the liberal reward of labour, 
124. How affected by feafons of plenty and {carcity, 126, Is more 
advantageoufly exerted in towns than in the country, 194. The 
average produce of, always {uited to the average confumption, 292. 
Ts promoted by the ‘circulation of paper money, 438. Three re- 
quifires to putting induftry in motion, 450. 

=———— how the general character of nations is eitimated by, ii. 9. And 
idlenefs, the proportion between, how regulated, iz. Is employed 
for fubfiftence, before it extends to conveniences and luxury, 7S. 
Whether the general induftry of a fociety, is promoted by cémmer- 
_Cial reflraints on importation, 177. Private intereft naturally points 
to that employment moft advantageous to the fociety, 178, But 
without intending or knowing it, 181. Legal regulations: of 

rivate Induftry, dangerous affumptions of power, 182, Domeftic 
induftry ought not to be employed on what can be purchafed cheap= 
er from abroad, 183, Of the fociety, can augment only in propor= 
tion as its capital augments, 134. When it may be neceffary to 
impofe fome burden upon foreign induftry, to favour that af home, 
192. ‘Lhe fice exercile of induftry ought to be allowed to all, aes 
‘he 


» 
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‘The natural effort of every-individual.to better his condition, will, 
if unreftrained, refult in the profperity of the fociety, 319.. , 

Infurance, from fire, and fea rifks, the nature and profits. of, ex. 
amined, i. 165. The trade of infurance may be fuccefsfully carried 
on by a joint ttock company, iii, 147. 148. | 

Tatereft, landed, monied, and trading, diftinguifhed, ii. 35. is 

--——— for the ufe of money, the found.«tion of that allowance exe 

_ plained, 1.79. Hiftoritai view of the alterations of, in England, and 

' other countries, 135. Remarks on the high rates of, in Bengal, 
143. And in China, 145. Mav be raifed by defeQive laws, inde- 
pendent on the influence of wealth or povert:, sé:¢. The lowett 
ordinary rate of, muft fomewhat more than compenfate occafional 

- Joffes, 146. .The common relative proportion between intereft and 
mercantile profits inquired into, 148. a 

was not lowered in confequence of the difcovery of the 
American mines, li. 39. How the legal rate of, ought to be fixed, 
43- Confequences of its being fixed too high or too low, 44+ 
‘The market rate of, regulates the price of land, 45. Whethera 
proper objcct of taxation, iii. 294. 

drédland, Why never likely to furnifh cattle to the prejudice of Great 
Britain, ii. 187. The propofed abfentee tax, there, confidered, iii. 
373- Ought in juflice to contribute toward the difcharge of the 
public debt of Great Britain, 459. Expediency of a union with Great 
Bgitain, 460. | 

Tfocrates, the handfome income he made by teaching, 1. 207. 

Ztaly, the only great country in Europe, which has been cultivated and 
improved in every part by means of its foreign commerce, il. 135 
Was originally colonized by the Dorians, 343. 

Jurifdidiions, territorial, did not originate in the feudal law, li. 122. 

Aafics, the adminiltration of, a duty of the fovereign, ili. 72. In 

early times a fource of revenue to him, 81. The making juftice 
fubfervient to the revenue, a fource of great abufes, 8z. Is never 
adiminiftered gratis, 85, The whole acminiflraion af, but an ins 
confiderable part of the expence of government, 86. How the 
whole expence of juftice might be defrayed from the {ees of court, 
jhid. The interference of the jurifdigtions of the feveral Inghfh 
~ courts of law, accounted for, &8, Law language, how cor,upred, 
90. The judicial and executive power, why divided, g1. By 
, whom the expence of the adminiflration of, ought to be borne, 


K 


, the Swedith traveller, his account of the hufbandry of the 
Britifh colonies in North America, i. 340. 
» arent demanded for the rocks on which it grows, 1. 224- 
r, under feudal inftitutions, no more than the greateft baron in the 
ation, ij. 123. Was unable toreftrain the vieience of hjs barons, 124 
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, Treafure trove an important branch of revenue to, iti. 396. 
His fituation how favourable for the accumulating treafare, 397. 
In a commercial country, natarally {pends his revenve in luxeries, 
dhid. Is hence driven to call upon his fubjects for extraordinary 
aids, 8. . 
ng, Mr his accoant of the avetage price of wheat, i. 3¢6. | 
ings and their minifters, the greateft fpendthrifts in a country, 
ile 


Labour, the fand which originally fupplies every nation with its annual 
confomption, i. 1. How the proportion between labour and con- 
 fumption is regulated, édid. The different kinds of induftry feldom 
' dealt impartially with by any nation, 4. The divifion of labour 
cohfidered, 6. This divifion increafes the quantity of work, 11, 
Inftances in illuftration, 17. From what principle the divifion of 
Jabour originates, 19. The divifibili:y of, governed by the mark- 
et, 26. Labour the real meafure of the exchangeable value of com- 
modities, 44. Different kinds of, not eafily eftimated by imme-- 
diate comparifon, 45. Is cempared by the intermediate ftandard of 
money, 46. Is an invariable ftandard for the value of commo- 
dities, 48. Has a real, and a nominal price, 49. The quantity of 
labour employed on different obje&ts, the only rule fo: exchanging 
them in the rude ftayes of fociety, 70. Difference between the 
wages of labour and profits on ftock, in manufactures, 72. The 
whole labour of a country never exerted, 81. Is in every inftance 
fuited to the demani, 87. The effect of extraordinary calls for, 89. 
The -dedudtions made from the produce of labour employed upon 
Jand, 98. Why dearer in North America than in England, 10%. 
Is cheap in countries that are flationary, 107. The demand for, 
would continually decreafe in a declining country, ser The pro- 
vince of Bengal cited as an inftance, 110. Is not badly paid for in 
Great Britain, 111. An increafing demand for, favourable to po- 
pulation, ¥z1. That of freemen cheaper to the employers than that 
* of flaves, 122. The money price of, how reguiated, 130. Is 
liberally sewarded in new colonies, 140. Common labour and 
fkilful Jabour diftinguifhed, 155. The tree circulation of, from o1 
employment to another, obftructed by corporation laws, 211. The 
unequal prices of, in different places, probably owing to the law of 
fettlements, 218. Can always procure fubfiftence on the fpot 
where it is purchafed, 227. The money price of, im different 
countries, how governed, 297, Is fet into motion by itock em-~ 
ployed for profit, 396. The divifion of, depends on the accumu- 
lation of fto.k, 408. Machines to facilitate labour, advantageous 
to fociety, 426. : 
=—— prodattive and unproduiive, diftingnifhed, ii. 1. Varioas 
orders of men fpecified, whofe labour is unproductive, 3. ie ap 
iv 


duétive labourers all maintained by revenue, 5. The price of, how 
raifed by the increafe of the, national capital, 38.. Its price, 
though nominally raifed, may continue the fame, 41. Is liberally 
rewarded in new colonies, 358. ts 

Labour of artificers and manufacturers, never adds any value to the 
whole amount of the rude produce of the land, according to the 
French agricultural fyftem of political economy, iii. 9. This 
doGrine fhewn to be erroneous, 23. The productive powers of 
labour, how to be improved, 25. 

Labourers, uieful and produftive, every where proportioned to the ca- 
pital ttock on which they are employed, i. 3. Share the produce 
of their labour, in moft cafes, with the owners of the ftock on which 
they are employed, 74. Their wages acontinued fubjeét of conteft 
between them and their matters, 99- Are feldom fuccefsful in their 
outrageous combinations, 1o:. ‘The fufficiency of their earnings, @ 
point not eafily determined, 102, Their wages fometimes railed by 
incresafe of work, 103, Their demands limited by the funds 
deflined for payment, 104. A:econtinually wanted in North Ame- 
rica, 107. Milerable condition of thofe in China, 108. Are not 
ill paid in Great Britain, 111. If able to maintain their families in 
dear years, they muft be at their eafe in plentiful (eafons, 112. A 
proof furnifhed in the complaints of their luxury, 119. Why worfe 

id than artificers, 156. Their interefts ftrictly conneéted with the 
interefts of the fociety, 395. Labour the only fource of their re- 
venue, 410. Effects of a life of labour, on the underftandings 
ef the poor, iii. 182. ; | 

f, the demand of rent for, how founded, i. 74. The rent paid, 
enters into the price of the greater part of all commodities, 75. 
Generally produces more food than will maintain the labour neceffary 
to bring to market, 227. Good roads, and navigable canals, 
equalize difference of fitaation, 228. That employed in rasfing 
food for men or cattle, regulates the rent of all other cultivated 
land, 237. 247. Can clothe and lodge more than is can feed, 
while uncultivated, and the contrary when improved, 252 he 
culture of land producing food, creates a demand fur the produce of 
other lands, 272. P-oduces by agriculture a much greater quantity 
of vegetable, than of animal food, 23. ‘he full imprayement of, 
requires a ftock of cattle to fupply manure, 345. Caufe and efc& 
of the dimtnation of cottagers, 354. Signs ef land being cum- 
pleatly improved, 358 The whole annual produce, or the piice of 
it, nacurally divides icfelf intu rent, wages, and profits of ttock, 394. 

the ufual price of, depends on the common rate of intereft for 
money, Il. 44- The pont of cultivation exaggerated by projectors, 
71. The culuvation of, naturally preferred to trade and nanuface 
tures, on equal.term:, 76. Artificers aeceflary to the calavation 
of, 77. Was all appiopriated, though not cultivated by the uor- 
thern deftroycrs of the Roman empire, 81. Origin of the law of 
primogeniture onder the feudal government, 2. , Gatals, 84. 
Obitacies to the improvement of land under feuda! proprietors, 86. 

t 
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tenures, 90. Feudal taxation, 96. The improvement: of 
Jand checked in France by the taille, iid. Occupiers of; labour 
under preat difadvantages, 97. Origin of lorg leafes of; 128. 
Smail propr:etors, the belt improvers of, 131. Small purchafers of, 
cannot hope :o raife fortunes by cultivation, 132. Tenures of, in 
the Briufh American colonies, 370. : 

Zand is the moft permanent fource of revenue; iii. 248, The rent 
of a whole country, not equal to the ordinary levy upon the 
people, 249. The revenue from, proportioned, not to the rent, 
butto the produce, 252. Reafons for felling the crown lands, 2533 
‘The Jand-tax of Great Br'tain conficered, 259. An improved Jand- 
tax fuggefted, 264. A land-tax, however equally rated by a 
general furvey, will foon beconse unequal, 272. Tythes a very 
unequal tax, 274. ‘Tythes difcourage improvement, 275. 

Landholders, why fiequently inattentive to their own particular inte- 
refte, i294. How they contribute to the annual production of the 
Jand, accurding to the French agricultural fyitem of political ceco- 
nomy, hi. 4. Should be encouraged to cultivate a part of their 
own land, 266. 

Latiz language, how it became an effential part of univerfity educa- 
tion, il. 161. 

Law, the language of, how corrupted, iii. go. Did not improve 
into a fcience in anuent Greece, 176. Remarks on the courts of 
juitice in Greece and Rome, 177. 

Law, Mr. account of his banking fcheme for the improvement of 
Scotland, 1. 478. 

Lawyers, why amply rewarded for their labour, 1. 160. Great amount 
of their fecs, 111. 85. . 

Leases, the varicus uiual conditions of, ili, 264. 

Leather, reftrictions on the exportation of, unmanufactured, ii, 506. 

LeGures in univerfitics, frequently improper for inftruction, iii, 
190. 

Levity, the vices of, ruinous to the common people, and therefore 
feverely cenfured by them, iii. 203. 

Liberty, three duties only neceflary tor a fovereign to attend to, for 
fupporting a fyftem of, iii. 42. 

Lima, computed oumber of inhabitants in that city, ii. 363. 

Linen manufacture, narrow policy of the mafter manutacturers in,. 
lle 4876 
Literature, the rewards of, reduced by competition, i. 206, Was 
more profitable in ancient Greece, 207, The cheapnefs of literary 

education an advantage to the public, 209. 

Loans of money, the nature of, angly{ec, ii, 35. The extenfive opera- 
tion of, 36. 

Locke, Mr. rema:ks on his opinion of the difference between the 
market and mint prices of filver bullion, i. 64. His account of the 
caofe of lowering the rates cf intereft for money, examined, ii. 396 
His diitingtion between money and moveable goods, 140. 
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_ings, Cheaper in London, than in any other capital city in Eu- 
rope, 1. 182. 
gic, the origin, and employment of, iii. 165. 
sa . true nature of, and the caufes of their fuccefs, explaine 
ed, i. 164. 
Luck, inftances of the univerfal reliance mankind have on it, i. 164. 
Lutherans, origin and principles of that fect, iii. 225. 
Luxuries, dittingutfhed from neceffaries, iii. 331. Operation of taxes 
on, 334- The good and bad properties of taxeson, 374. 


M 


Macedon, Philip of, the fuperiority that difcipline gave his army over 
thofe of his enemies, iii. 61. 

Machines for facilitating mechanical operations, how invented and im- 
proved, 1. 14. Are advantageous to every fociety, 426. 

iMdadder, the cultivation of, long confined to Holland, by Engtith 
tythes, iii. 276. 

Madeira wine, how introduced into North America and Biitain, 


Malt, reafons for transferring the duty on brewing to, iii. 363. D 
lery, how to prevent {muggling in, 366. 

Manufa&ures, the great advantage refulting from a divifion of labour 
in, 3.7. Inftances in illuftration, 17. Why profits increafe in the 
higher ftages of, 76. Of what parts the gains of manufactures 
confit, 80. The private advantage of fecrets in manufactures, ot. 
Peculiar advantages of foil and fituation, 24d. Monopolies, gz. 
Corporation privileges, 93. The deduions made from |.bour em- 
ployed on manufactures, gg. Inquiry bow far they are affected by 
feafons of plenty and fcarcitv, 128. Are not fo matertally affected 
by circumftances in the country where they are carried on, as in the 
places where they are coniumed, 129. New manufactures generally 
give higher wages than old ones, 176. Are more proftably carried 
on in towns than in the open country, 194. By what means the 
prices of, are reduced, while the fociety continues improving, 384. 
Inftances in hard ware, 385. Inftances inthe woollen manutacture, 
386. What fixed capitals are required to carry on particular manu- 
tactures, 412. 

cmmnal for diftant fale, why not eftablished in North Ame- 
rica, ii. 78. Why manufaétures are preferred to foreign trade, 
for the employment of a capital, 79. Motives to the eftablifhmenc 
of manufactures for diftant fale, 112. Low fhified from one couns 
try to another, 113. Natural ci:cumiftarces which contribute to the 
eftablifhment of them, 114. Their -ffeét on the government and 
manners of a country, 119. The independence of artifans ex- 
plained, 126. May flourifh amid{ the ruin of a country, and begin 
to decay on the return of its profperity, 164, Inquiry-how far ma- 

nufadturers 
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ntfafurers might be affecied by a freedom of trade, 202... Thof@ 
thrown out of one bufinefs can transfer their induftry to collateral 
employments, 205. <A {pirit of combination among them to fupport 
monopolies, zo6. Manufaéturers prohibited by old ftatutes from 
keeping a fhop, or felling their own goods by retail, 300. The ufe 
of wholefale dealers to manufaGturers, 3c4. Britifh reftraints on 
manufaCtures in North America, 385. The exportation of inftrus 
ments in, prohibited, 612, 

ManufaGurers, an unprodudtive clafs of the people, according 
to the French agricultural fyftem of political @conomy, iii. 7. 
The error of this doétrine fhewn, 216 How manufacturers avg- 
ment the revenue of a country 26. Why, the principal fupport 
of foreign trade, 31- Require a more extenfive market than 
rade produce of the land, 34. Were exercifed by flaves in ancient 
Greece, 37. High prices of, in Greece and at Rome, 38. Falfe 
policy to check manufactures in order to promote agriculture, 
41. In Great Britain why principally fixed in the coal coun- 
tries, 338. 

Manure, “he fupply of, in moft places depends on the ftock of cattle 
valfed, 1. 345. 

Maritime countries, why the firft that are civilized and improv- 
ed, i. 28. 

Martial {pirit, how fupported in the antient republics of Greece and 
Rome, iii. 188. The want of it now fupplied by ftanding ar- 
mies, 189. The eftablifhment of a militia litde able to fupport 
it, 190. 

FY Aen fea, peculiarly favourable for the firft attempts in nae 
vigation, 1. 30. 
as, Mr. his account of the annual importation of gold and 

‘r into Spain and Portugal, i. 325. His relative proportion of 
each, 331. 

Mercantile {yftem explained, ili. 348. 

Mercenary troops, origin and reafon of, iii, 50. The numbers of, 
how limited, 51. 

Merchants, their judgments more to be depended on refpecting the 
interelts of their particular branches of trade, than with regard to 
the public intereft, i. 397. Their capitals altogether circulating, 
412. Their dealings extended by the aid of bankers notes, 446. 
456. Cuftoms of, firft eftablifhed to fupply the want of laws, and 
atterward admitted as laws, 464. The manner of negociating bills 
of exchange explained, #did. The pernicious tendency of draws 
ing and redrawing, 465. 

=—————~- in what method their capitals are employed, ii. 48. Their 
capitals difperfed and unfixe€, 54. The principles of foreign 
trade examined, 67. Are the beit of improvers, when they turn 
country gentlemen, 118, Their preference among the different 
{pecies of trade, how determined, 178. Are adtuated by a nar- 
row {pirat of monopoly, 224. The feveral branches of the on 

traae 
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trade fpecified and confidered, 291. The government of a ccm- 
pany of, the worit 4 country can be under, 367. OF Landon 
not good ascariomilts, 439. | : 
rchauts, an aunprodattive clafs of men, according to the prefent 
agricultural fyftem of political ceconomy in France, iii, 11, The 
quick return of mercantile Capitals, enables merchants to advance 

« money to government, 4006, Their capitals increafed by lending 
money to the ftate, gor. _ 

Mercier, de la Riviere, M, character of his natural and effential order 
of political focieties, iii. 29. _ 

Metals, why the beft medium of commerce, 3. 35. ©rigin of ftamped 
CONF, 376 Why different metals became the ftandard of value 
amonp different nations, §7.. The durability of, the caufe of the 
fteadinefs of their price, 329. On what the quantity of precious 
metals in every particular country depends, 372. _ 

——- feftraints upon the exportation of, ii, 507. 

Meitaphyfics, the fcience of, explained, iii. 166. * 

Merayers, defctiption of the clafs of farmers fo cailed in France, 
it. go. : 

Methedijis, the teachers among, why popular preachers, iii. 194. 

Methuen, Mr. tranflation of the commercial treaty concluded by him 
between England and Portugal, ii. 325. 

Mexico was a lefs civilized couatry than Peru, when firit vifited by the 
Spaniarde, i, 317. | 

- prefent populoufnefs of the capital city, ii. 353. Low ftate 
of arts at the firft difcovery of that empire, ¢bra’. 

Militia, why allowed to be formed in cities, and its formidable na- 
ture, If. 107. : 

‘fjmemee the origin and nature of, explained, ti. 55. How diftin- 
guithed from the regular flanding’ army, 56. Mult always be infe- 
rior to a flanding army, 568. A tew campaigns of fervice may make 
a militia equal toa ftanding army, Go. Ivftances, 61. 
~ @-imott perifhable commodity, how mauufactured for flore, 


“e 








Mills, wind and water, their late intrcdu@tion into England, i. 390. 
Mines,. diitiiguifhed by ‘their fertility or barrennefs, i. 258 Compa- 
yifon between thofe of coal and thofe of metals, 262. The compe- 
tition between, extends 10 all parts of the world, 263. The work- 
‘ing -of, alottery, 266. Diamond mines not always worth working, 
2490." Tax paid to the king of Spaito from the Peruvian mines, 314. 
"Hhe . difcovery ‘of ‘mines not dependent on haman {kill or ine 
daftry, 373. as 
ow in Hungary, why worked at lefs expence than the neighbour- 
ingvones in Turkey, ili. 38. i: nm 
'» projects of, uncertain and ruinous, and unfit for’ legal encou- 
ragement, I. 354 | ‘ 
"4, Marquis de, his charaéter of the ceconomical table, iii. 30. 
i icheme in France, the real foundation of, i. 473. : 
for tythe, a relief to the farmer, ili. 279. 
Vou. TL, K k 
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Peultry, the caufe of their cheapnefs, i. 352. Is a more important 
arucle of rural ceeconomy in France than in England, 323. : 
Pragmatic fan&tion in France, the obje&t of, iii. 220.*' Is followed by 
the concordut, ibd. ot a et, tae 
Preferments, ecclefiaftical, the means by which a national clergy ought 
to be managed by the civil magiftrate, iii, 210. Alterdtions in the 
mode of electing to them, 212. 220. | ae 
Preflyterian church governmect, the nature of, defctibed, 121.‘ 229. 
charaéter of the clergy of, 230. 236. _~ e.0° 
Prices, real and nominal of commodities diftinguifhed, i.'49. Money 
price of goods explained, 76. Rent for land enters into the price 
of the greater part of all commodities, 75. Thé component parts 
of the prices of goods explained, ibid. Natural, and market pri¢cs 
diflinguifhed, and how governed, 82, 132, Though raifed at firft by 
an increafe of demand, are always reduced by it in the refult, iii..13.46 
Primogeniture, origin and motive of the law of fucceffion by, under 
the feudal government, ii. 82. Is contrary to the real interefts of 
families, 84. — ss 
Princes, why not well calculated to manage mercantile projects for the 
fake of a revenue, iii. 244, | | — 
Predigality, the natural a ae of, both to the individual and to the 
public, ii. 13. Prodigal men enemies to their country, 18. 
Produce of land and labour, the fource of all revenue, ii. 4. The value 
of, how to be increafed, 22. 

Profeffors in univerfities, circumftances which determine their merit, 
il. 23516 . a . ; 
Profit, the various articles of gain that pafs under the common idéa 
of, i. 80. An average rate of, in all countries, 82. Averages of, 
extremely difficult to afcertain, 134. Intereft of money the belt 
ftandard of, 135. Thedimination of, a natural confequence Of pro- 
fperity, 139. Clear, and grofs profit, diftinguifhed, 146. The 
nature of the higheft ordinary rate of, defined, 147. Double in- 
tereft, deemed in Great Britain, a reafonable mercantile proft,” 148. 
In thriving countries, low profit may compenfate the high wagés of 
labour, 149. The operation of high profits anid high’ wages, tom- 
pared, ibid. Compenfates inconveniencies and difgrace, “154. OF 
ftock, how affected, 170. Large profits mult be mide front Yriall 
capitals, 172. Why goods are cheaper in the metropblis thah int 
country villages, 173. Gréat fortunes more’ frequently “tiade by 
_ trade in. large towns than in‘fmall.ones, 174. Is naturally Tew in 

rich, and high in poor countries,.395. 2° 
chow that of the different claffes of traders fs raifed, Hi. ‘go2" Pri- 

vate, the fole motive of .emp!oying capitals in any branch: of buf. 

nels, 70, When railed hy monopoiies, énccurage luxury, 2 ve 

"4 unfucceisful, in arts, injuricus to a country, 716.0 7" 

__ ». pafions which ‘prompt mankind to the invafiou “off MH. 73. 

Civil .government necefary for the protection of, i2id, Wealth a 


fource of authority, 4c, 79. 
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Provifiens, how far the variations in the price of, affe&t labour and in~ 
duttry, ie 312. 426, 130. Whether cheaper in the metropolis, or 
in country villages, 173. The prices of, better regulated by com- 
petition than by law, 222. Arife in the prices of, mutt be uni- 
es to fhew that it proceeds from a depreciation of the value cf 

ver, 379: | 

Provifors? object of the ftatute of, in England, iii. 220, 

Prufia, mode of affefling the land-tax there, iii 270. 

Public works and inftitutions, how to be maintained, iif. gz. Equ'ty 
of tolls for paflage over roads, bridges, and canals, 95. Why go- 
-vernment ought nct to have the management of turnpikes, 99. Nor 
of other public works, 105. 

Purveyance, a fervice ftill exacted in moft parts of Europe, ii. 95. 


Quakers of Pennfylvania, inference from their refolution to emancipate 
all their negro flaves, 11. 83- 
—é, M. view of his agricultural fvftem of political 
iii. 19. His doétrine generally fubfcribed to, 2g. ~ 
ito, populoufnefs of that city, li. 363. 


R 


Reformation, rapid progrefs of the dogtrines of, in Germany, iii. 222. 
In Sweden, and Switzerland, 223. In England, and Scotland, 224. 
Origin of the Lutheran and Calviniftic fects, 225. 

Regulated companies. See Companies. | 

Religion, the object of inftruftica in, iii, 192. Advantage the teach- 
ers of a new religion enjoy over thofe of one that is eftablifhed, 193. 
Origin of perfecation for heretical opinions, 194. How the zeal of 
the. inferior clergy of the church of Rome is kept alive, 195. 
Wriliry of ecclefiaftical eitablifhments, 198. Elow united with the 
civil power, 199+, - 

sferved, Ought not co confift of money, i. 50. But of corn, 

‘Of Vand, coofticutes a third part of the price of moft kinds of 

1675. An average rate of, in all countries, and how regu- 
82, Makes the ficit dedu@tion from the produce of labour 
employed upon land, 98 The terms of, how adjufted between 
landlord and tenant, 223. I. fometimes demanded for what is alco- 
gether incapable of human improvement, 224. Is paid for, and 
prodaced by, !and in almoft ail fitdations, 227. The general pro- 
portion paid fur coal mines, 262. And metal mines, 264. Mines 
of precion- ttones feanenty yield no rent, 270. Flow paid’in an- 
tient times, 28,. Is raifed either direly or indireétly, by every 
improvement in the circumftances of fociety, 392+ | fs and neat 

rent diflinguifhed, 424. 
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cath, 436. Promotes indufiry, 438. Operation of the feveral 
banking companies eftablifhed in Scotland, 442.. Can never exceed 
the value of the gold and filver, of which it. fupplies the place, in 
any country, 448. Confequences of too much paper being iffued, 
449. The practice of drawing and redrawing explained, with its 
pernicious effeéts, 464. The advantages and difadvantages of paper 
credit ftated, 483. Lil effeéts of notes iffued for {mall fums, 437. 
Sopprefling fmall notes, renders money more plentiful, 488. ‘The. 
currency of, does not affect the prices of goods, 490. Account of 
the paper currency in North America, 493. 

Paper moncy, expedient of the government of Pennfylvania to raife mo 
ney, iii. 246. Why convenient for the domeftic purpofes of the 
North Americans, 452. 

Paris enjoys little more trade than is neceffary for the confumption 
of its inhabitants, ii. 11. 

Parifh miniiters, evils attending vefting the eleCtion of, in the people, 
iil, 227. 

Pes facw, is the immediate caufe of the increafe of capitals, il, 13. 
Promotes indaftry, 14. Frugal men public benefactors, 18. 

is the only means by which artificers and manufacturers can 
add to the revenve and wealth of fociety, accordi:g to the French 
agricultural fyftem of political ceconomy, iii. 10. 

Pafture Sand, under what cireumftances more profitable than arable 
land, i, 232. .Why it ought to be inclofed, 234. 

Patronage, the right of, why eftablifhed in Scotland, iii, 228. 

Pay, mauitary, origin and reafon of, iii. So. 

Pennfylvania, account of the paper currency there, i. 495. Good 
confequences of the government there having no religious eftablifh- 
ment, lil. 201, Derive a revenue from their paper currency, 45 3- 
ople, how divided into produétive and unprodudtive clafles, accord- 
ing to the prefent French fyftem of agricultural political ceconomy, 
ii. 4. The unproductive clifs, greatly ufefal to. the others, 12. 
The great body of, how rendered unwarhke, 55. The different 
opportunites of education in the different ranks of, 185. The in- 
ferior ranks of, the greateft confumers, 358. ‘The luxurious ex- 
pences of thefe ranks, ought only to be taxed, 361. 

ution, for religious Opinions, the truce caufe of, ili. 194. 

Pern, the difcovery of the filver mines in, occafioned thofe in Europe 
to be in a great meafure abandoncd, i. 263. Thefe. mines yield ‘ 
but fmail profit to the preprietors, 264. Tax patd to the kiog of 
Spain from thefe mines, 314. ‘Lhe early accounts of the {plendor 
and ftate of arts in this country, greatly exaggerated, 347. Prefent 
ftate of, under the Spanifh pq@ernmenty 318. The working of the 
mines there become gradually more expenfive, 335. a 

low ftate of arts there when firft difcovered, ii. 363. Is probably 
more populous now, than at any former period, 364. 
vilofophy, natural, the origin, and objeéts of, iii. 163. Moral, the 
erie of, explained, #64. Logic, the origin and employment 
Oc; 
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', why amply rewarded for their labour, i. 160. 
. , the antient fyitem of, explained, iji, 165, 
Pinmaking, the extraordinary advantage of a divifion of labour in this 
“arty We Je: | 
‘Plate of private families, the melting it down to fupply ftate exizencies, 
“ah infignificant refource, ii, 15g. New plate is chiefly made from 


ty their knowledge more extenfive. than the generality of me= 
pi gz. > : | 
Pneumatics, the {cience of, explained, iii 166, 
Poivre; M. his account of the agriculture of Cochin China, i. 244. 
Poland, a country {till kept in poverty by the feadal fyftem of its go- 
vernment, i. 376. 
gis aces the two diftinét obje&ts, and two different fyftems 
of, i, 138, 
the prefent agricultural fyflem of, adopted by French 
philofophers, defcribed, iii. 1, Claffes of the people who contri- 
bute to the annual produce of the Jand, 4. How proprietors con- 
tribate, 257@, How cultivators contribute, g. Artificers and ma- 
* nufacturers, unproduétive, 7. The unprodaétive claffes maintained 
by the others, 11. Bad tendency of rettri¢tions and prohibitions in 
trade, 17. How this fyftem is delineated by M. Quefinai, 19, The 
bad effeéts of an injudicious political ceconomv, how correéted, 21. 
The cipital error in this fy{tem pointed out, £b/d. 
Poll taxes, origin of, under the feudal government, ii. 101, 
why efteemed badges of flavery, ii, 309. The nature of, 
confidered, 327. 
Poor, niftory of the laws made for the provifion of, in England, i. 212. 
Pope of Rome, the great power formerly aflumed by, ini. 213. His 
power how reduced, 218. Rapid progrefs of the reformation, 222. 
Population, riches and extreme poverty, equally unfavourable to, i. 
‘120. Is limited by the means of fubfittence, 121. 255. 
Porter, the proportion of malt ufed in the brewing of, ii1, 363. 
Portugal, the cultivation of the country not advanced by its commerce, 
* di135. The value of gold and filver there, depreciated by pro- 
hibiting their exportation, 271. Tranflation of the commercial 
treaty concluded in 1703 with England, 325. A large fhare of the 
* Portugal gold fent annually to England, 327. Motives that led to the 
. adifcovery of a pzffaye co the Eaft round tne Cape of Good Hope, 347. 
> Loft its manofaQures by acquiring rich and fertile colonies, 432. 
Poft: office,’-a mercantile projeét well calculated for being managed by 
~ agdvernment, lil, 243. - 
Potatoes, remarks on, as an article of food, i. 249. Culture, and 
great produce of, 250. The difiiculty of preferving them, the great 
+‘ obitacle to caltivating them for general diet, 251. | 
Poverty, fometimes arges nations to mhuman caftoms, 3.2. Is no 
to the production of children, 119. But very unfavourable 


raifing them, 120. 
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Money, the origin of, traced, i. 35. Is the reprefentative of labour, 


44. The value of, greatly depreciated by the difcovery of the Ame- 
tican mines, 47. How different metals became the ftandard money 
ef aificrent nations, 57. The only part of the circulating capital 
ai afociety, of which the maintenance can diminifh their: neat re- 
venue, 428. Makes no part of the revenue of a fociety, 429+ 
The term money, in common acceptation, of ambiguous meaning, 
4°0. The circulating money in fociety, no meafure of its reve~ 
nue, 432. Paper money, 434. The effect of paper on the circolae 
tion of cath, 436. Inquiry into the proportion the circulating money 
of any country bears to the annual Produce circulated by it, 4416 
Paper cen never exceed the value of the cafh, of which it fupphes 
the place, in any country, 448. The pernicious pratice of railing 
money by circulation explained, 465. 


w———— the true caufe of its exportation, ii. 17. Loans cf, the 


* 


pris ciples of, analyfed, 33. Monied intereft, diftinguifhed fiom the 
landed and trading intereft, 35. Enquiry into the real caufes of 
the reduction of intereft, 39. Money and wealth fynonymous 
terms 'n popular Janguage, 139g. And moveable goods compared, 
¥40. Tue accumulation of, ftudied by the European nations, 142. 
‘Vhe mercantile arguments for liberty to export gold and filver, zd, 
The validity of thefe argements cxamined, 145. Money and goods 
mutually the price of ezch other, 148. Over trading caufes com- 
plaints of the icarcity of money, 152. Why more eafy to buy goods 
with money, than to buy money with goods, 153. Inquiry into 
the circulating quantity of, in Great Britain, 160. Effect of the 
difcovery of the American mines on the value of, 168. Money 
and wealth different things, 172. Bank money explained, 220. 
See Coins, Gold, and Silver. 
in trade or manufactures, the tendency of, 1. gz. Are ene- 
mies to pocd management, 229. 
tendency of making a monopoly of colony trade, 1. 430. 
Countries which havecolonies, obliged to fhare their advantages with 
many other countries, 462, Thechief engine in the mercantile fyftem, 
466. How monopolies derange the natural diltribution of the flock 
of the fociety, 468. Are fupported by unjuft and cruel laws, 494. 
—- of aten.porary natuie, how far joftifiable, iii, 145. 
petual monopolies i injurious to the people at large, 144. 
“, the Inequalitics in the predial tallie in “that generality, how 
iil. 273. 
» realons given by him for the high rates of intereft among 
all Mahemetan nations, 1, 146. 
examination of his idea of the caufe of lowering the rate 
of i ‘ereft of money, Hi. 39. * 
‘craliy, two diferent fyfcms of, in every civilized fociety, ili. 202. 
ee princ:pal points of adifting: on between them, 203. The ties 
of ol. ligation in each fyftem, 2cq4. Why the morals of the cammon 
people are more reeular in fectaries than under the = = 
church, zos. The exceffes of, how to be correéted, 206. 
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Morellet, M. his account of joint ftock companies, defective, iii. 1463 
Mux, Mr. his iltvftration of the operation of money exported for come 
mercial purpofes, ii, 143. 
‘ufit, why a part of the antient Grecian education, iii. 172. And 
dancing, great amufements among barbarous nations, 


N 


Nations, fometimes driven to inhuman cuftoms, by poverty,i. 2. The 
number of ufeful and productive labourers in, alwys proportionea 
to the capital ftock on which they are employed, 3. The feveral- 
forts of induftry, feldom dealt impartially by, 4. Maritime nations, 
why the fir improved, 28. 

-——— how ruined by a neglect of public economy, ii. 20. Evi- 
dences of the increafe of a national capital, 23. How the expences 
of individuals may increafe the naticnal capital, 28. 

Navigation injand, a great means of improving a country in arts and 
indultry, i. 31. The advantages cf, 229. 

may be fuccefsfully managed by joint ftock com- 

panies, iil, 147. . 

act of England, the principal difpofitions of, ii. 192. Mo- 
tives that diétated this law, 194. its political and commercial ten- 
dency, 195. Its confcquences, fo far as it affected the colony trade 
with England, 409. Diminifhed the foreign trade with Europe, 411. 
Has kept up bigh profits in the Britifh trade, 413. Subjects Britain 
to a difadvantage in every branch of trade of which fhe has not the 
monopoly, 414. 

YGaries diftinguifhed from’ luxuries, Ui. 331. Operation of taxes 
on, 333. Principal neceffaries taxed, 337. 
_ 0 flaves, why not much employed in raifinz corn in the Englifh 
colonies, ii. 89. Why more numerous on fugar, than on tobacco 
plantations, go. 

Nile, river, the caufe of the early improvement of agriculture and ma- 
nufaciures in Egypt, 31. 





eer 
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Oats, bread made of, not fo fuitable to the human conftitution, as that 
made of wheat, i. 251. 

Occonomifts, fe&t of, in France, their political tenets, iii. 4. 

Ontology, the {cience of, explained, iii. 167, 

Oxford, the profefforthips there, fxecures, iii. 153- 


Paper money, the credit of, how eftablithed, i. 434. The operation 
of paper money explained, 435. Its effect on the circulation of 
Kk 2 cafh, 
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Rent, how railed and paid under feudal government, ii, 8. Prefent 
average proportion of, compared with the produce of the land, sda. 

—— of houfes, dillinguifhed into two parts, 11. 280. Difference bee 
tveen rent of houfes, and rent of land, 284. Rent ofa houfe 
the bef eftimare of the tenant's circumitances, 285. 

Retainers, avder the feudal fyftem of government, defcribed, ii. 119. 
How the connexion be:ween them and their lords was broken, 125. 

Revenue, the original fources of, pointed out, 1.78, Of a country, 
of what it confits, 424. The neat revenue of a fociety, dimi- 
nifhed by fupporting a circulating fiock of money, 428, Money 
no part of revenue, 429. Is not to be computed in money, but in 
what money wiil purchafe, 431. 

w———— how produced, and hw apprcepriated, in the firft inftance, 
ii. 4. Produce of land, iéid. Produce of manufactures, 5. Mutt 
always replace capital, 747d. The proportion between revenue and 
capital, regulates the proportion between idlenefs and induftry, 12. 
Both the favings and the {fpendings of, annually confumed, 14. Of 
every fociety, equal to the exchangeable value of the whole pro- 
duce of its induflry, 181. OF the cuftoms, increafed by draw- 
bucks, 259. 
why government ought not totake the management of turnzikes, 
to derive a revenue from them, iil, gg. Public works of a local na- 
ture, always better maintained by provincial revenues, chan by the ge~ 
neral revenue of the fate, 105. The abufes in provincial revenues, 
trifling, whes compared with thofe in the revenue of a great empire, 
106, The greater the revenue of the church, the fmaller muft be that 
of the flate, 234. The rcvenuc of the flute ought to be rai‘ed propcr- 
tiohably from the whole fociety, 23>. Local expences ought to be 
cefra,;cd by a local revenue, 239. Inquiry into the fources of public 
revenue, 241. CF the republic of Hamburgh, 242. 24%. liey 
ther the government of Britain could undertake the management of 
the Bank to derive a revenue from it, 243, The Poft office a mere 
cantile project well caiculated for being managed by government, 
‘hid. Princes not well qualified to improve their fortunes by trade, 
2ig- The Englith Faft Ind:a company good traders before they 
became fovereipns, bui each character vow fpoils the o-her, 245. 
Expedient of the government cf Pennfylvania to railfe money, 246- 
Rent of land, the moft permanent fund, 248. Feudal revenues, 
z49. Great Britain, 250. Revenue from land proportioned, not 
to che rent, but toile produce, 252. Reafons for felling the crowa 
lands, 263. An improved jund-tax fugeetied, 264. The nature 
znd effect of tythes explained, z74. Why a revenue cannot be 
raifed in kind, 278, When railed in money, how affetted by dif- 
ferent modes of valuaticn, 74:¢, *A proportionable tax on houfes, 
the belt (ource of revenue, 285. Remedies for the diminution of, 
according to their caufer, 354. Bad effe@s of farming out public 
revenucs, 386. he diiferene fouices of revenue in France, 389. 

icw expended, in the rude ftste of fociety, 3946 ; 

Ric, a very productive article qt culuvation, 1,248. Requires a foil 

unfit 
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unfit for raifing any other kind of food, 249, Rice countries more 
populous than corn countries, 321. 

Riches, the chief enjoyment of, confiftsin the parade of, i. 269. 

Rik, ioftances of the inattention mankind pay to it, i, 165. 

Reads, good, the public advantages of, i. 229. | 

-—————~ how to be made and maintained, iii. 94, The maintenance 
of, why improper to be trufted to private intereft, 97. General 
itate of, in France, 102. In China, 103. 

Romans, why copper became the ftandard of value among them, i, 57, 
‘The extravagant prices paid by them for certain luxuries for the 
table, accounted for, 341. The value of filver higher among them 
than at the prefent time, 7d/d, 

w————— the republic of, founded on a divifion of land among the 
citizens, ii, 344. ‘he agrarian law only executed upon one or 
two occafions, 345. How the citizens who had no land, fubfitted, 
shid. Diftin&tion hetween the Roman and Greek colonies, 3.6. 
"The improvement of the former flower than that of the latter, 361. 
Origin of the focial war, 452, The republic ruined by extending 
the privilege of Roman citizens to the greater part of the inha- 
bitants of Italy, 456. 

Yeon When contributions were firft raifed to maintain thofe who went 
to the wars, iii. gq. Soldiers not a diitin profeffion there, 53. 
provement of the Roman armies by difcipline, 63. How that difcipline 
was loft, 64, The fall of the Weftern empie, how effected, 66. 
Remarks on the education of the ancient Romans, 172. Their morals 
fuperior to thofe of the Greeks, 173. State of law and forms of juftice, 
176. The martial fpir.t of the people, haw fupported, 188. Great 
redactions of the coin practifed by, at particular exigencies, 436. 

Rome, modern, how the zeal of the inferior clergy of, is kept alive, 
iii. 195, The clergy of, one great fpiritual army difperfed in dif- 
ferent quarters over Europe, 213. Their power during the feudal 
monkith ages fimilar to that of the temporal barons, 214. Their 
power how reduced, 218. 

Rouen, why a town of great trade, ii. 10. 

Ruddiman, Mr. remarks on his account of the antient price of wheat 
in Scotland, i. 287, ; 

Ruffa, was civilized under Peter I, by a flanding army, jii. 68, 


$ 


_. why no fenfible inconvenience, felt by the great numbers 
banded at the clofe of a war, ii. 204. 
Salt, account of foreign falc imported into Scotland, and of Scots falt 
‘delivered duty free, for the fithery, it. Append. Is an obje& of 
heavy taxation every where, iii. 337. The collection of the duty 


on, expenfive, 376, . 
the land-tax how affeffed there, iii, 272. 
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Faille, in France, the nature of that tax, and its operation, explained, 
ii, 96. ili, 303. , | 7 
Tidents, natural, not fo various in different men as is fuprofed, 1. 23. 
Yartars, their manner of conducting war, iii. 45. Their invafioss 
dreadful, 47. | 
Gavernier, his account of the diamond mines of Golconda and Vifia- 
pour, 1. 270. 
Taxes, the origin of, under the feadal government, ii. 101. 
the fources from whence they muft arife, iii, 255. Unequal 
taxe:, 256. Ought to be clear and certain, 7bid. Ought to be 
Jevied at the times moft convenient for paymen’, 257. Ought to 
take as little as pofiibie out of the pockets of the p-ople, moie 
than is brought into the public triafury, 26/2 How they may le 
made more burdenfome to the people than beneficial to the fove- 
seion, ¢#6id. The land-tax of Great Britain, 259. Land-tax at 
Venice, 263. Improvements fuggefted for a land tax, 264. Mode 
of affefling the land tax in Proflia, 270. ‘“Dythes a very unegual 
tax, an:i a difcouragement to improvement, 274. Operation of tax 
on howe rent, payable by the tenant, 281. A proportionab'e tex 
on houfes, the beft fource of revenue, 285. How far the revenue 
from flock is a proper object of taxation, 292. Whether interett of 
money is proper for taxation, 29}. Flow taxes are paid at Hum- 
bu:gb, 2g8. In Switzerland, z99. ‘Taxes upon particular em- 
ploy ments, 391. Poll taxes, 309. Taxes, badges of liberty. did, 
‘Taxes upon the transfer of property, 312 Stamp duties, 31C6 
On whom the feveral kinds of taxes piincipally fall, 317. ‘Taxes 
upon the wages of labour, 321, Capitations, 327. Taxcs upon 
contumable commoditics, 331. Upon neceflares, 333. Upon 
luxuries, 334. Principal neceffaries taxed, 337. <Abfurdities in 
taxation, 3329. different parts of Europe very highly taxed, 340. 
"Two ditrevent methods of taxing confumable commodities, 3413 
Sir Matihew Decker’s fcheme of taxation confidered, 342. Enxcife 
ard cafloms, 345. “Taxation rometimes not an inftrument of re 
venve but of monopoly, 350. Improvements of the cuftoms fug. 
pelted, 353. Taxes paid in the price of a commodity Jittle adverted 
to, 3742 On Iuxcrics, the pood and bad properties of, 74rd, 
Liad efredcts of farnasng them our, 386 How the finances of France 
might be reformed, 3y0. French and Englith fyftems of taxation 
compared, 391. New taxes always generate difcontent, 419. How 
far the Eriuto iyflem of texation might be applicable to all the dif- 
ferent provinces of the empire, 441. Such a plan might {peedily 
_ ” rge the national debt, 448. | . i 
great importation and ecn{ump‘ion of that drug in Britain, i. 3276 
erg ia univeriities, tendency of endowments to diminifh their ape 
plication, 3.252. The jurifdictions to which they are ie 
litite 
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little calculated to quicken their diligence, 153. Are frequently 
obliged to gain prote&ion by fervility, 154. Defeéts in their efla- 
blifhments, 156. Teachers among the antient Greeks and Romans, 
fuperior to thofe of madern times, 179. Circumftances which draw 
good ones to, or drain them from the univerfities, 231, Their em- 
ployment naturally renders them eminent in letters, 233. 

Yenures, feudal, general obfervations on, ii. 7. Defcribed, 82. 

Theology, movkith, the complexion of, iii. 168. 

Yin, average rent of the mines of, in Cornwal, i. 264. Yield a 
greater profit to the proprietors than the filver mines of Peru, 265. 
Rev ulations under which tin mines are worked, 265. 

Tobacco, the culture ot, why reftrained in Europe, i. 245. Not fa 
profitable an article of cultivation in the Weft Indies as fugar, 246. 

the amount and courfe of the Britith trade with, explained, 
tie 68. The whole duty upon, drawn back on exportation, 254. 
Confequences of the exclufive trade Britain enjoys with Maryland 
and Virginia in this arucle, 407. 

Zolls, for paflage over roads, bridges, and navigable canals, the equity 
of, fhewn, tii.g95. Upon carriages of luxury, ought to be higher 
than upon Carria,z¢es ot utility, g6. The management of turnpikes 
often an object of jult complaint, 98. Why government ought noc 
to have the management of connie: GQ. 371. g 

J onnage and poundage, origin of thofe duties, ili. 346. . 

J ontine in the Fiench finances, what, with the derivation of the name, 
ili. 4.13. 

Toulouse, falary paid to a counfellor or judge in the parliament of, 
1. 87. 

Wesiers ihe places where induftry is mow profitably exerted, i. 194. 
The fpirit of combination prevalent among-manufaCturers, 195+ 200. 

o——— according to what circumitances the general character of the 
inhabitants, as to indultry, is formed, ii. ro. The reciprocal na- 
ture of the trade between them and the country, explained, 73. 
Subfift on the furplus produce of the country, 75. How firit 
formed, 77. Are continual fairs, #4id. The original poverty and 
fervile ftate of the inhabitants of, 100, Their early exemptions and 

privileges, how obtained, ror. The inhabitants of, obtained lie 
berty much earlier than the occupiers of land in the couniry, 102. 
Ouigin of free burghs, idid. Origin of corporations, 103. Why 
- allowed to form militia, 107. How the increafe and riches of com- 
mercial towns contributed to the improvement of the countries to 
which they belonged, 117. 

Trade, double intereft deemed a reafonable mercantile profit in, i. 145. 

four general cloff~s of, equally neceffary to, and dependent 

on, each other, ii. 46. Wholefale, three different forts of, ¢9- 

The different returns of home, and foreign trade, 61, The nature 

and operation of the carrying trade, examined, 64. The principles 

of foreign trade examined, 67. The trade between town and coun- 
ery explained, 73. Original poverty and fervile ftate of the inha- 
bitants of towns, under tendal government, 100. Exemptions and 

privilezes 
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Smxgeling encouraged by high duties, iii. 350. Remedies againf, 
354. Thecrime of, morally confidered, 378. 

Society, human, the firft principles of, i, 216 — _ 

Soldiers, remarks on their motives for engaging in the. military line, 
i. 167. Comparifon between the land and fea fervice, ibid. _ 

why no fenfidle inconvenience felt by the difbanding of great 
numbers after a war is over, ii, 204, 

reafon of their firft ferving for pay, iii. go. ‘How they’ be- 
came a diftinct clafs of the people, 55. How diftinguifhed ‘from 
the militia, ¢G. Alteration in their exercife produced by the in~ 
vention of firearms, 57. 

Soxth Sea company, amazing capital once enjoyed by, iii, 124. ee 
 gantite and ftock-jobbing projeés of, 128. Affiento contra&, 12 
Whale fithery, sééd. ‘The capital of, turned into’ annuity hock, 
130, 407. 

Sovereign and trader, inconfiftent characters, i1- 2456 

Sovereign, three duties only, neceffary for him to attend to, for fup- 
porting a fyflem of natural liberty, iii, 42. How he is to protect 
Ls fociety from exteinal violence. 44. 70. And the members’ of 

» frcm the injuftice and oppreffion of @ach other, 72. And to 
maintais public works and inititutions, 92. 
ain, one of the poorch countries in Europe, notwithftanding its 
rich mines, 1. 377. 
commerce has produced no confiderable manufactures for 
diftant fale, and the greater part of the country remains uncultivated 
di. 155. Spanith made of etlimating their Amertcan.difcoverte:, 140. 
The value of gold and filver there, depreciated by laying a tax on 
the exportation of them, 271. Avyricaiture and manofaétures there, 
difcouraged by the redundancy of geld and filver, 272. Natural 
confequences that would refult froin taking away this taxy 273. 
The real and pretended motives of the cout of Cattile for taking 
poffeflion of the countries difcovered by Columbus, 352. ‘Phe tax 
on gold and filver, how reducec, 353. Gold, the pbreat of all the 
enterprizes to the new world, 354. The colonies of, ‘lets populous 
than thofe of any other European nation, 363. Afferted an exe 
clvfive claim to all America, anti] the mifearnage of their invincible 
armada, 366. Policy of the trade with the colonies, 377. The 
American eftablifhments of, effGed by private adventarers, who 
received little beyond permilion from the government, 398. Loft 
its mancfactures by wcquiring rich and fertile colonies, 432. The 
alcavala tax there explained, 351. The ruin of the Spanith manile 
faQures attributed to it, 382. eG 
seculation, ad fine employment i in imfroved fociety, i. 16. 
lative anerchants ceferibed, 173. - 
age, public performers on, paid for the contempt attending 
profeffion, i, 162. 
political” ufe of dramatic ‘reprefentations, ii}. 206, - 
Stamp duties in England and Holland, remarks on, ii?, 
tenants in Scotland, what, n, 92. 
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aca, the profits raifed on, in manufattures, explained, i. 72. In trade, 
an increafe of, raifes wages, and diminifhes profit, 133. Mutt be 
larger in a great town than in a country village, 136, Natura’ cone 
fequences of a deficiency of Rock in new colurie:, 140. The pro- 
fits on, little affected by the eafinefs or difficulty of iearning a trade, 
165. But by the mifk, or difasreeablencts of the bulinefs, rsa. 
Stock employed for profit, fets into motion the preatey part of ofeful 
Jabour, 396. Noaccumulation of, neceffary in the rude face of 
fociety, 407. The accumulation of, necefiary to the divifion of 
Jabour, 408. S:ock diltinguifhed into two parts, 413. The gene- 
ral ftock of a cofntry or focicty, explained, 414. Houfes, ibd. 
Improved land, 416. Pesfonal abilitivs, 417. Money and pro- 
Vifions, ‘did. Raw materials and manufactured goods, 418. Stock 
of individuals, how em»loyed, 421. Is ftrequen:ly buried or con- 
cealed, in arbitrary countries, 422. 

the profits on decreafe, in roportion as the quantity increafes, 
ii. g- On what principles ftock is lent and borrowed at intercht, 33. 
Thar of every fociety divided among different employments, in twe 
proportion moft agreeable to the public intereft, by the private views 
of individuals, 466. The natural dittribution of, deranged by mo- 
nopolizing fyitems, 468. Every derangement of, injurious to the 
fociety, 470. 

mercantile, is barren and unproductive, according to the Fiench 
agricultural fyftem of politcal ce-onomy, fii, 8. How far the re= 
venue from, ts ai object of taxation, 292. A tax on, intended under 
the land-tax, 296. 

Stockings, why cheaply manufactared in Scotland, i. 181. When firl 
introduced into England, 339. 

Stone quarries, their value depends on fituationm, 1. 254. 274. ; : 

Stones, preciouy, of no ufe bur for ornament, and how the price of, is 
regulated, i. 270. The molt abundant mines of, would add lrtele 
to :he weal h of the world, 2712. 

Subordination, how introduced into fociety, ili. 74. Perfonal quali- 
fications, z6id, Age and fortune, 75. Birth, 77. Birth and for- 
tune two great fources of perfonal diftindlion, 78. : 

Subfdy, old, in the Englifh ceitoms, the drawbacks upon, ii. 255. 
Origin and import of the term, ii. 347. : 

Sugar, a very profitabie article of cultivaicn, 1,243. 1. 89. 

--— Drawbacks on the exportation of, from Englaod, ti, 254. 
Might be cultivated by the drill plough, initead of all hand labour 
by flaves, 394 

a——— a proper fubjet for taxation, as an article fold at a monopoly 
price, iil. 370. 7 ; ie 

Sumptuary laws fureriiuous reftraicts on the common people, ti. 27. 

Surinam, prefent itate of the Dich colony there, ii. 367. 

Savitzerland, ettabV fhment cf the reformation in Berne and Zurich, 
i, 223. Theclergy there zsalous asd indultrious, 236. Taxes 


how paid there, 259- 315 we “9%, 
ib ° 
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m lords, their authority and jurifdiation as great before conqneft, 
as thofe of the Normans were afterward, ii, 122. . 

Schools, parochial, obf-rvations on, iii. 187. | 

Science, is the great antuidete to the poifon of enthufiafm and fuper- 
ft:tion, iii. 206. . x oo 

Sctpio, his Spanith militia, rendered fuperior to the Carthaginian mi- 
litia by difctpline and fervicé, iii. 63. 

Scotland, compaied with England, as to the prices of labour and 
provifions, 1,114. Remarks on the population of the Highlands, 
¥z0. ‘The market rate of intereft, higher thasthe legal rate, 137. 
The fituation of cottagers there, defcribed, 179. Apprenticethips 

_ and corporations, i8:. The common people of, why neither fo 
ftrong nor fo handfome as the fame clafs in England, 251. Caufe 
of the frequent emigrations from, 297. Progrefs of agriculture 
there before the union with England, 346. Preftnt obftructions to 
better hufbandry, 348. The price of wool reduced by the union, 
369. Operation of the feveral banking companies eftablifhed there, 
442. Amount of the circulating money there before the anion, 
443- Amount of the prefent circulating cafh, 444- Courfe of 
dealings in the Scots banks, iés@. Difficulties occafioned by thefe 
banks iffuing too much paper, 452. Neceflary caution for fome 
time obferved by the banks in giving credit to their cuftomers, with 
the good effects of it, 456. ‘The icheme of drawing and redrawing 
adopted by traders, 463. Its pernicious tendency explained, 465. 
Hiftory of the Ayr bank, 471. Mr. Law’s fcheme to improve the 
country, 478. The prices of goods in, not altered by paper cure 
rency, 490. Effect of the optional claufes in their notes, 492. 

caufe of the fpeedy eftablifhment of the reformation there, 

lil, 224. The diforders attending popular elections of the clergy 

there, occafion the right of patronage to be eltablifhed, 228. 

Amount of the whole revenue of the clergy, 235. 

. Sea fervice and military fervice by land, compared, i. 167. 

Ses in religion, the more numercus, the better for fociety, iil, 200. 
Why they generally profefe the auftere fyftem of morality, 204. 

Se/f love, the governing principle in the intercourfe of human {ociety, 
1, Zi. 

Servants, menial, diftinguifhed from hired workmen, iis 1. The 
various orders of men, who rank in the former clafs, ia reference 
to their labours, 3. ee ee . 

their labour unproduétive, iii. 22. : . 

Settlements of the poor, brief review of the Englith laws relating 
- zo, is 212. The removals of the poor, a violation. of .natural 
| berty, 219. Bi -Sx,,"4 | : : 
the law of,. ought to:be repeajed, ii. 205. | 
_, frequently killed in Spain; for the fake of the fleere and tal- 
low, I. 351. Le eed 
~~» fevere laws.againft the exportation of them and their ‘el, ii. 494 
epherds, war how Supported by a nation of, iii. 490:; Inequalny of 
fortume: among, the fource of great authority, 77. -Bimgh' Bnd Ba 
. mily 
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mily highly honoured in nations of fhepherds, 78 Inequality of 
fortune firlt began to take place in the age of fhepherds, 79. And 
introduced civil government, So. 
Shetland, -how rents are eftima:ed and paid there, i. 224. 
Sik manufacture, how transferred from Lucca to Venice, ii. 113. 
Silwer, the fir flandard coinage of the northern fubverters of che Ro- 
man empire, 1. 58. Its proportional value to gold, regulated by 
law, 59.:- Is the meafure of the value of gold, 60. Mint price of 
filver in ‘England, 63. Inquiry into the difference between the 
mint and market prices of bullion, 64. How to preferve the filver 
coin from being melted down for profit, 66. ‘The mines of, in Eu- 
rope, why generally abandoned, 263. Evidences of the {mall proiit 
they yield to proprietors in Peru, 264. Qualities for which this 
metalis valued, 269. The molt abundant mines of, would add 
little to thé wealth of the world, 271. But the increafe in the quan- 
tity of, would depreciate its own value, 275. Curcumftances that 
might countera&t this effect, zAid. Hiftorical view of the variations 
‘in the value of, during the four Jaft centuries, 276. Remarks on 
its.rife in value compared with corn, 282. Cuirceumiftances that have 
~ mifled writers in reviewing the value of filver, 2&4. Corn the belt 
ftandard. for judging of the real value of filver, 293. The price of, 
how affeled by the increafe of quantity, 264, ‘The value of, funk 
by the difttovery of the-American mines, 300. When the reductioa 
of its valve from:-this cavfe, appzars to have been compleated, 3015. 
Tax paidfrom the Perovian mines to the king of Spain, 314. ‘The 
value of fil¥er kept up by an exteafion of the marker, 315. Is the 
moft profitable commodity that can be fent to China, 323. The 
value of, ‘how proportioned tothat of gold, before and afrer the dif- 
covery of the: American mines, 330. _The quantity commonly in 
. the market in proportion to that of gold, probably greater than their 
relative values indicate, 332. The value of, probably rifing, avd 
why, 336. ‘The opinion of a depreciation of its value, not weil 
founded, 980. 
o——~ the real-value of, degraded by the bounty on the exportation of 
eorn, 4..268.- 7 7 
Sinking fand in the Britith finances, explained, iii. 410. Ts inadequate 
to the difcharge of former debts, and almoft who'ly applied to other 
purpofes, 418. Motivesto the mifapplication of it, 419. 
Slaves, the labou of, dearer to their matters, then that of fice men, 1.122. 
under feudal lords, circumfances of their fizvation, i1. $7. 
Céuntries where this order of men fill remains, 88. Why che fer- 
—votpdce’ of aves ‘is preferred to that of free men, £9. Their labour 
why onprofitable, go. Canfes of the abolifhing o! flavery through- 
out the greater part of Furope,.gie Receive mere protection from 
‘ ¢he magiftratt in aa arbicraty.:poverament, ‘than in one thats 
free, 395- 





manufa@ures by the antient Giecians, ile 300 

Mikey: no improvenients ‘ate to be expecied from them, 37 

" ila tempting, ‘but generally a ruiuous cusploymint, 1. 170. 
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privileges pranted to them, tot. Extenfion of commerce by 
nations felling their own raw produce for the ajanufattutes: OF 
civilized countries, 111. Ice falutary effects on the: govertiment 
manners of a country, 119. Subverted the. feadaf. authority, 
The independence of tradefmen and artifans, explained, 'f'27. “The 
capitals acquired by, very precaricus, until fome patt has been re- 
alized by the cultivation and improvement of land, 136. ° Over 
trading, the caufe of complaints of the fcarcity of monéy, 152. 
The importation of gold and filver not the principal bénefit derived 
from foreign trade, 167. Effeét preduced in trade and manufactures 
by the difcovery of America 169. And by the difcovery of a paflage 
to the Eaft Indies round the Cape of Good Hope, 170. Error of 
commercial writers in eflimating national wealth by gold and filver, 
172. Inquiry into the caufe and cffe&t of reftraints upun trade, 17 3» 
Individuals, by purfuing their own imtereft, unknowingly promote 
that of the public, 181. Legal regulations of trade, unfafe, 182, 
Retaliatory regulations between nations, 200. Meafures for laying 
trade open, ought to be carried into execution lowly, 207. Policy 
of the reflraints on trade between France and Britain confidered, 211. 
No certain criterion to determine on which fide the balance of trade 
between two countries turns, 212, Mott of the regulations of, 
founded on a miitaken doétrine of the balance of trade, 235. Is 
generally founded on narrow principles of policy, 243. Drawbacks 
of duties, 252. ‘The dealer who employs his whole ftock in one 
dingle’ branch of bofinefs, has an advantage of the fame kind with 
the workman who employs his whole labour on a fingle operation, 
oz, Confequences of drawing it from a number of {mall channels 
nto one great channel, 424. Colony trade, and the monopoly of 
hat trade diftinguifhed, 429. ‘The intercf of the confumer con- 
antly facrificed to that of the producer, 515. 
rade, advantages attending « perfect freedom of, to landed nations, 
according to the prefent agricultural fyftem of political economy in 
France, iii. 15. Onrgin of foreign trade, 16. Confequences of 
high duties and prohibiticn:, in landed nations, 17. 19. How trade 
augments the revenue of a country, 26. Nature of the trading ine 
tercourfe between the inhabitants of towns and thofe of the coun- 
try, 40. 
Trades caufe and effect of the feparation of, i. 9. Origin of, 22. 
~ ft duties explained, iii. 372. 
“1g for education, fummary view of the effedis of, iii, 171. 
, why formerly accumulated by princes, ii. 166. ~ a 
_ . trove, the term explained, i. 422. Why an important branch 
ot revenue under the antient feudal governments, iii, ee ee 
cf urkey company, thort hiftorical view of, iii, 113. | 
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“t, why an unequal tax, iii. 274. The levying of; a great ‘dif. 
copragement ta improvements, 275. The fixing a modus for, 2 
“" “yothe farmer, 279. ae cd . 
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V 
the term defined, i. 42. 

Vedius Pollioy his cruelty to his flaves checked by the Roman empetot 
Auguftus, which could not have been done under the republican form 
of government, li. 396% 
nice, origin of the filk manufacture in that city, ii, 113. Traded 
in Eaft India goods before the fea track round the Cape of Good 
Hope was difcovered, 347. 

eee Nature of the land-tax in that republic, iii. 263. 

Venifon, the price of, in Britain, does not compenfate the expence of a 
deer park, 1. 351. 

Vicefima hereditatum among the antient Romans, the nature of, ex- 
plained, iii, 312. 

Villages, now firft formed, ii. 77. 

Villenage, probable caufe of the wearing out of that tenure in Eu- 
rope, ii. 91. 

Pineyard, the raoft profitable part of agriculture, both among the an- 
tients and moderns, i, 239. Great advantages derived from pe- 
Culiarities of foil in, 242. 

Univerfties, the emoluments of the teachers in, how far calculated to 
promote their diligence, ii, 152. The profeffors at Oxford have 
moftly given up teaching, 153. Thofe in France fubje@& to in- 
competent jurifdictions, 155. The privileges of graduates im= 
properly obtained, z4id. Abufe of lecturefhips, 156. The dif- 
cipline of, feldom calculated for the benefit of the ftudents, 157. 
Are, in England, more corrupted than the public fchools, 159. 
Original foundation of, 160. How Latin became an effential are 
ticle in academical education, 1601. How the itudy of the Greek 
Janguage. was introduced, 162. The three great branches of the 
Greek philofophy, 163. Are now divided into five branches, 166. 
The monkith courfe of education in, 168. Have not been very 
ready to adopt improvements, 169, Are not well calculated to 
prepare men for the world, 170. How filled with good profeffors, 
or drained of them, 231. Where the worft and bett profeffors _ 
generally to be met with, 232. See CoMeges and Teachers. 
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Wages of labour, how fettled between mafters and workmen, i. __ 
The workmen generally obliged to comply with the terms of their 
employers, 1co. ‘The oppofition of workmen outragebus, and {el- 
dom faccefsful, 101. Circumitances which operate to raife wages, 
103. The extent of wages limiied by the funds from which they 
arife, 104. Why higher in North America, than in England, 1cg. 
Are low in countries that are ttationary, 107. Not oppreffively low 
in Great Britain, 111. <A diftin&ion made here between the Wages 
in fammer and in winter, 76d. If fufficient in dear years, they mutt 
be ample in feafons of plenty, 1 fan Different rates of, in different 

. iil. 


places, 
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places, 113. Liberal wages encourage induftry and propagation, 
124. An advance of, necefiarily raifes the price of many commo- 
ditics, 132. An average of, not cafily afcertuined, 134, The 
operation of high wages and high profits compared, 149. Caufes 
of the variations of, in different employments, 152. Are generally 
higher in new, than in old trades, 176, 210. Legal regulations of, 
deftroy indullry and ingenuity, 220. - 

Wages, natural effect of a direct tax upon, iil. 322. 

Walpole, Sit Robert, his excife {cheme defended, iii. 359. 

Wants of mankind, how fupplied through the operation of labour, i. 
33. Flow extended, in proportion to their fupply, i. 256. The 
far greater part of them fupplied from the produce of other men’s 
labour, 4.07. - 

Wars, foreign, the funds for the maintenance of, in the prefent cen- 
tury, have little dependence on the quantity of gold and filver in a 
Nation, li. 159. 

-—— How fupported by a nation of hunters, iii. 44. By a nation of 
fhepherds, 45. By a nation of hufbandmen, 47. Men of military 
age, what proportion they bear to the whole fociety, 48. Feudal 
wars, how fupported, 49. Caufes which in the advanced ftate of 
{ecicty, rendered it impoitlible for thofe who took the field, to maine 
tain themfelves, so. How the art of war became a diftinét profeffion, 
§3- Dittin&tion between the militia and regular forces, 56. Al- 
teration in the art of war produced by the invention of fireearms, 57. 
7°o. Importance of dilcipline, 59. Macedonian army, 61. Car- 
thacinian army, 62. Rowan army, 63. Feudal armies, 66. A 
well-regulated flanding army, the only defence of a civilized coun- 
try, and the only means for {peedily civilizing a barbarous country, 
6%. ‘The want of parfimony during peace, impofes on ftates the 
ncceflity of contracting debts to carry on war, 399, 416. Why 
war is apreeable tu thofe who live fecure from the immediate cala- 
mities of It, 417. Advantages’ of raifing the fupplies for, within 
the year, 427. 

Watch movements, great reduction in the prices of, owing to me- 
chanical improvements, 1. 385. 

Wealth and money, fynonymous terms, in popular language, ii. 139 
172. Spanifh and Tartarian eftimate of, compared, 140. 

The great authority conferred by the poffeffion of, iit. 75. 

Weavers, the profits of, why neceffarily greater than thofe of {pinners 
i. 
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_ Indies, ditcovered by Columbus, li. 349. How they obtained 
this name, #4id. The original native produétions of, 350. The 
thirit of gold the. obje€&t of all the Spanith enterprizes there, 354 
And of thole of every other European nation, 357. The remote- 
nefs of, greatly in favour of the European colonies there, 362. The 
fugar colonies of France bettes poverned than thofe of Britain 394+ 

Wheat. See Corn. 

Window tax in Britain, how rated, iii. 290. 'Tends to reduce houfe- 


. fent, 292. 
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market, chronological table of the prices of corn at, i. 403. 
‘me, the cheapnefs of, .would be a caufe of fobriety, ii, 242. The 
Carrying trade in, encouraged by Englifh fiatutes, 255. 
‘ood, the -price of, rifes, in proportion as a couniry is cultivated, I. 
259. The growth of young trees prevented by cattle, 260, When 
the planting of trees becomes a profitable employmenr, 16/d, 
ool, the produce of rude countries, commonly carricd to a diflant 
market, 1. 360. The price of, in England, has fallen confiderably 
fince the time of Edward HY. 363. Cauies of this diminution in 
price, 364. The price of, confiderably reduced in Scotland, by the 
union with England, 369. 
—— Severity of the laws againft the exportation of, ii. 405. Ree 
ftraints upon the inland commerce of, 497. Retlraints upon the 
coafting trade of, 498. Pleas on which thefe reftraints are founded, 
499- ‘The price of wool deprefled by thefe regulations, 5co, The 
expofttation of, ought to be allowed, ‘fubjeét to a duty, soy. 
Woollen cloth, the prefent prices of, compared with thofe at the clofe 
of the fifteenth, century, i. 386. Three mechanical improvements 
introduced in the manufacture of, 389. 
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